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South Asia in a Changing World* 
Muhammad Shamsul Huq 


The world has, in recent times, witnessed some momentous changes 
brightening the prospect for international peace and a world order based on 
human and democratic values. Dramatically and almost incredibly the 
frightening cold war between the two power blocs suddenly ended and 
well-entrenched social, political and economic institutions were shaken to 
their very foundation by the bold reforms inspired by Gorbachev's 
‘perestroika’ and 'glasnost'. Whatever the ultimate fate of these reforms, their 
impact on Europe and global power structure -has already proved to be 
farreaching. The political shape of the European continent was transformed 
with the reunification of the two German states, introduction of multiparty 
democratic system and shift to market economy in the Soviet Union and East 
Europe. Outside Europe the peaceful transition of Namibia to the status of an 
independent state produced a wholesome effect on the over-all political 
environment of Southern Africa. With the release of Nelson Mandela by the 
South African Government and the initiation of the political process towards 
dismantling the apartheid system, the outlook for a non-racial democracy in - 
south Africa is now brighter than ever. Withdrawal of Russian troops from 
Afghanistan and Vietnamese troops from Kampuchea paved the way to the 
establishment of a government chosen by the people in those war-torn 
countries. In Central America, the Nicaraguan resistance was peacefully 
demobilized and political power transferred from the Sandanista to the newly 
elected regime. Another epochal development was the agreement of the two 
superpowers On progressive arms reduction, - both nuclear and conventional, 
thus, releasing resources for productive use. The much- dreaded nuclear threat 
was not altogether eliminated, but its threshold was lowered. More 
importantly, these events reflected a high level of mutual understanding, 
farsighted vision, a spirit of conciliation and respect for the popular will by all 
concerned including the global powers. A new security structure involving a 
radical rethinking on the doctrines of traditional military power-centred 
security appears to be gradually emerging with rapidly eS relations 
between East and West. 

On the other hand, the world political horizon continues to remain 
under the dark shadow cast by animosities and conflicts in several regions of 
the world, in Africa, Asia and Latin America. Besides the chronically volatile 
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and trouble-ridden Middle ‘East, “South” Asia is one of othose unfortunate . 
regions. In contrast to the countries in East and South East Asian regions, the 
countries in the South Asian region: have not been able ‘to develop a political 
climate of peace and stability-nationally and regionally. They also trail behind 
the: latter in economic development. Most of ‘the countries in East ‘and South l 
East Asia have moved so fast in national development and ‘their economic ` 
growth: has:been so’striking: that according to some futurologists the 2ist ` 
century may vays yen prove to be an Asia-Pacific century in terms of : 
economic progress. ` a E 
- Though’ -it is difficult to establish a direct’ cause aa effect relationship 
between:an: accelerated pace of national developmént and an ‘environment of 
peace and stability, historically the two arè found to co-exist. Countries ‘in’ ` 
regions enjoying relative’ peace and stability are- generally observed to have ™ 
done better. in national development.: Orm-the ‘other hand, ‘the’ progress of 
national development’ appears to be stymied in regions where an 
environment of peace and stability is absent. This is also confirmed by the 
experiences of countries in East and South-East ‘Asia enjoying relative peace ` ` 
(except Indochina suffering: from the ravages of war). Causes of instability and 
insecurity can be-numerous and wide ranging, rooted in history, ideology, 
social, political. and economic structures. They can be internal as well as 
external; but’ both act and ‘react on one another. In the case of developing ` 
countries ‘like those in South Asia, ‘some of thèse causes ‘are’ inherent in the 
very state of underdevelopment like‘mass poverty, mass unemployment, 
blatant. social and economic ‘inequalities, authoritarian or oligopolic control of 
state and. society;.which are: characteristics of economic as ‘well’as political `> 
underdevelopment:and constitute domestic'threats to national security.” © ` 
- In inter-state relations in the.South Asian tegion, the domestic causes of’ 
insecurity appeared to have been overshadowed by the perceived’ external’ 
threat-perceptions profoundly influenced, on the other hand, by historical ` 
memories of. tension, discords and’ conflicts: during the long-struggle for” 
independence;:and, on the other, by: the doctrines and structures of’ security 7 
evolved. by the global powers as warranted by their regional dynamics. l 
..The South Asian Regional Cooperation (SAARC) was lunched in 1985 in 
the hope that it would, through mutually beneficial regional cooperation in 
the selected areas of economic and cultural activity, gradually generate trust ` 
and confidence:and:induce the desired change in the political-environment. 
This hope still.remains to be translated into fruitful action programmes. The ` 
SAARC missed the Colombo Summit in 1989. Except the setting up of the . 
SAARC secretariat, no tangible progress appears to have been made in the 
concrete implementation of the Integrated Acton Programme in any of the 
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selected: areas. The will to cooperate meaningfully. on a regional. basis was not 
matched by a sufficiently strong political will which seems to be inseparably 
bound up with the security. perceptions of the nations. -It appears, the 
epoch-making- global events have not Bbeen-able to create in South Asia more 
than a ripple confined to a small-segment of.the intellectual elite. As a result, 
inter-state relations in :South Asia. continue:.to remain: shackled -to the 
conventional ‘military-power-centred security doctrine and structure which 
are URGeTEO NE a review and redefinition. 1 in eis and America. 


The shift from Bipolar to o Pyramidi Power Scudit : 
- The bi-polar power sirgete and the maS doctrine of 'the balanċe 
of power' reflect the historical experiences of Europe and North America 
during the last 500 years. The centre of power shifted during this period from 
the Portuguese to the Dutch, then to the. British and finally, after World War 
II, to the USA and the USSR. After the World War II, the deep ideological 
polarization, cold war and an escalating arms race between the two groups of 
global powers, one led by the USA and the other by the USSR, sparked a 
frantic search for :power-parity, unleashing in the process a: frightening 
proliferation of nuclear arms. The: major concerns of the national security and 
foreign policy were, thus, centered on. building. a deterrence regime based on 
the balance of power, actually a balance of terror, and its inevitable 
concommitants’ like military alliances and ‘spheres of influence. 

This bi-polar power structure was unacceptable to the leaders of the Third 
‘World. They perceived the security threat. posed by this bi-polar -power 
configuration to: global peace and also its incompatibility to the viable 
existence of independent sovereign states and-the growing interdependence of 
the nations and . international cooperation for global security and 
development. Nassér of Egypt, Nehru: of India, Nkrumah of Ghana: and 
Sukarno of Indonesia along with other Third World leaders, therefore, 
moved to counter it.through the launching of the Non-Aligned Movement. 

- Ironically .enough, before. long, many of the Third World countries 
became so contaminated by the power-rivalry. between the two power-blocs 
and its inevitable corrollary-aid and trade in arms, that:military ambitions 
were spawned ‘among many of them. Fuelléd by animosities and hatreds 
‘rooted in local and-regional history, they also became involved in an arms 
race despite their public denunciation. of the. power rivalry and advocacy of 
‘non-use of force:and:non-alignment in international relations. The arms race 
led inexorably to: the emergence of some of the countries-as nuclear or 
threshold nuclear: powers. The power configuration changed from a bi-polar 
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to a pyramidic form with the superpowers at its apex, followed by great powers 
in the second tier, regional powers in the middle tiers and others at its base. 
Security perceptions, thus, became power-centred more widely than ever. 
before. The superpowers appeared to accept and even encourage the 
emergence of such a power configuration and regional security- 
burden-sharing, which seemed to fit neatly with their security and foreign 
policy objectives. Diplomacy, the main instrument in furthering security and 
foreign policy objectives was claimed by these powers to be most effective 
when backed by military strength. Military power was viewed as central to 
security-interests which were paramount overriding all other interests. In the 
process threats to security were equated with-external threats overshadowing 
the internal threats which were more relevant, immediate and challenging in 
the case of the developing countries. | 


South Asia: Regio—Political Scenario 


In the South Asian region, the escalation of the arms race was especially 
noticeable between India and Pakistan. Perceived threats derived from 
historical memories acted as a driving force in acquiring arms. With 
super-power involvement, for ‘example, the Soviet Union. supplying 
sophisticated arms to India and the United States to Pakistan, the situation 
become more volatile. - on | 

In the South Asian region, the inter-state relations have historically been 
bedevilled by mistrust, tension, discords and even armed conflicts. The 
centrifugal forces acting internally to undernally to undermine national 
security often acquired the character of an external threat as in the case of the 
Tamil problem in Sri Lanka, the Sikh problem in Punjab and the insurgency 
in Kashmir in India, and, the ethnic turbulence in Pakistan's Sind. History, 
asymmetry and geopolitics appear to interact in shaping the regional 
dynamics. 

The unhappy memories of three wars between India and Pakistan. render 
them ‘prone to relapse into adversarial roles, sometimes creating a 
confrontational situation. The entire region is, however, engulfed by a 
fear-psychosis. The vast asymmetry between India and her neighbours in area, 
population, economic and military power is a source of fear to India's 
neighbours. On the other hand, since the Sino-Indian conflict of 1962, India 
has become prone to look upon the friendly relations of her neighbours with 
China with suspicion. This was demonstrated recently through the 
termination by India of the transit and trade treaties with Nepal to the great 
Chagrin of the latter. The situation was complicated by the escalating arms 
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race between India and Pakistan and great power involvement in the 
triangular India-Pakistan-China relations. China's closer ties with Pakistan 
diplomatically and through the construction of an all weather road linking— 
the two countries and the restoration of diplomatic relations with the USA 
through the good offices of Pakistan in the context of US-USSR, China-USSR 
and India-USSR relations were seen as potential threat to India. But the 
politico-strategic scenario has in recent times undergone a change with 
substantial improvement in India's military strength, improving Sino-Indian 
and Sino-Soviet relations and the end of the East-West cold war. 

These welcome developments have not, however, yet substantially 
changed the regio-political scenario of mistrust and fear in South Asia. The 
doctrine of strategic unity of South Asia, a colonial legacy, continues to 
dominate the security perceptions and strategic planning in India. Not all 
Indian strategists agree with this doctrine. Technological developments in the 
weapons system with advances in nuclear and space sciences have radically 
= changed the military strategy in recent times. Buffer states have ceased to be a 
meaningful shield even in a conventional war. Surface-to-surface, 
surface-to-air and air-to-air missiles can hit enemy targets at long distances. 
Neither buffer states, nor territorial depth of the country can deter them. 
Deterrence regimes are viable only when built on the ability to retaliate 
effectively with similar or deadlier weapons. Both India and Pakistan are 
credited with nuclear capability and, therefore, unlikely to attack each other. 
They have already entered into an agreement not to attack each other's 
nuclear installations. In thi§ regio-politico- strategic scenario it would be 
prudent for both of them to opt for a deterrence regime based on nuclear 
weapon potential without actually having such weapons, and, shift their focus 
from external to internal threats to their security, such as, ethnic unrest, 
separatist tendencies, poverty, unemployment, discontent bred by economic 
inequalities, social injustice and political polarization. As a matter of fact, all 
countries in the region need to ‘pay much greater attention to the efficient 
management of domestic issues and the nation-building process than they 
have so far done. 

The regio-political environment, however, continues to be vitiated by 
certain factors shaping the internal dynamics of the states in the region. In this 
context the following are of special relevance : (i) the rising influence of the 
extreme right religious partics both in India and Pakistan with its spill-over 
effect on the region is a source of threat to peace and stability in the region; (ii) 
the persisting perception of national security primarily in military terms and ° 
increasing military expenditure by both India and Pakistan add to the 
vulnerability of the region to armed conflict; (iii) slow progress in the 
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development of the democratic process in several countries and deepening 
polarization among national sub-groups constitute a potential threat to 
regional peace and stability; (iv) the present gap between India’s vastly 
superior and rapidly growing power, - military and economic and her capacity 
. to manage this power in furthering her enlightened self-interests without 
detriment to those of her neighbours is reflected in festering bilateral 
problems and tends to breed misgivings and mistrust. The following 
observations of an Indian analyst in this context are extremely significant : 


A major obstacle is that because of the given realities and the history of this 
region, and even more the perceptions of these realities and history which 
prevail among: India's neighbours, India’s size and power potential become an 
obstacle instead of being the asset they could be to the region as a whole and to its 
individual countries. India is suspected to harbour hegemonistic ambitions. The 
obverse of this, and equally an obstacle, is the suspicion which often arises in 
India that some forms of regional cooperation which are proposed from time to 
time are only attempts to bring India into frameworks in which its neigbours can 
gang up against it. 


The need of the hour is clearly to liberate the nations of the region from 
the trap of history, asymmetry and geopolitics which cloud their vision of the 
new horizon in inter-state relations based on an insightful perception of the 
relative importance of the intertwined internal and external threats to the 
nations in the region, a logical analysis of the dynamics of the changing 
regio-strategic scenario and the overarching global trend of detente and 
cooperation replacing confrontation and isolation. . 

The new era of knowledge-based prosperity has already heralded a change 
in the very concept and structure of power and a shift from military to the 
human and economic concept of security. A number of Asian countries have 
already profited immensely from this shift reflected in their defence and 
development policies. . i 

The immense economic and political possibilities for Asia through close 
cooperation among Asian powers like India, China and Japan in the service of 
the peoples of Asia seldom received the attention they deserved except during 
the mid-1950's when Prime minister Nehru envisioned India and China as 
partners in cooperation in post-colonial Asia. Unfortunately during the post 
World War II era the geopolitical security structure and superpower security 
doctrine so penetrated the security perceptions of Asian countries that the 
_ movement towards cooperation was supplanted by that of confrontation and 
conflict spawning power rivalry and arms race and impeding the peaceful 
solution of bilateral problems and the process of national development. A 
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unique exception was Japan which scrupulously resisted the’ temptation to 
military power and as a consequence emerged as a leading economic power 
and acquired technological superiority in many areas. She also showed her 
political maturity in normalising relations with China, and, by signing 
China-Japan Peace Treaty entered into a new phase of cooperation with China. 
Other countries of South-East Asia and Pacific are also moving along a similar 
path to peace and prosperity (The war-torn Indochina stands out as an 
exception). 

The leaders of the South Asian nations doubtless face a formidable 
challenge of taking a bold new step to redefine their categories of thinking on 
the entire spectrum of their security perceptions with a shift in emphasis from 
external to the domestic security threats and from confrontation to 
cooperation in inter-state relations. There is clearly a convergence of the 
interests of all the nations in South Asia on the domestic threats to national 
security from mass-poverty, mass unemployment, illiteracy indicating 
regional cooperation as the most appropriate strategy in meeting these 
common threats. In the words of Prime Minister of India at the First SAARC 
Summit (Dhaka, 1985) : " All seven of us continue to be confronted with the 
formidable problems of poverty, illiteracy, malnutrition and disease. We have 
to overcome these problems in a highly adverse external environment. South 
Asian Cooperation points the way to collective self-reliance.” An additional 
threat to the common security of the region calling for collective efforts stems 
from environmental degradation causing natural calamities of floods, draught 
and cyclones along with ‘the Green House Gases' corroding the atmosphere 
. and falling water level which, is of course a global ecological threat requiring 
global action. 


south Asian Regional Cooperation 


Regionally for South Asia a frame-work for cooperation already accepted 
by all nations of the region is available in the SAARC (The South Asian 
Regional Cooperation). But, the recent deterioration in the political 
environment of the region has brought to the surface the lingering doubts and 
misgivings about the viability of the SAARC. Can meaningful cooperation be 
expected to grow among countries endemically suffering from mutual 
mistrust and frequently plagued by bilateral problems, tension, discords and 
conflicts? In- this context, a more fundamental question to consider is : If the 
SAARC is vulnerable to intrusion of political factors rooted in the security 
perceptions of the countries in the South Asian region aggravated by their 
unhappy historical memories and the vast disparity in their economic and 
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military strength, should the very conceptual basis of the SAARC be modified 
to fit the South Asian realitics? 

The Bangladesh proposal for the establishment of the SAARC was not 
mooted in haste; nor was it an emotive, emulative-or utopian response to the 
problems that bedevilled the region. It was broached after an in-depth study of 
the problems that beset the region and an objective analysis of the social, 
economic and political realities in the region with a feed-back from the 
government of the sister countries. Thus, in a real sense, the SAARC reflected 
the shared thinking, wisdom and vision of the leaders of all the nations in the 
region. . | 

The leaders appeared to be torn between their rational recognition of the 
many values, goals and aspirations they shared and the deep-rooted mutual 
suspicion, distrust and fear which vitiated inter-state relations as also reflected 
in the unresolved bilateral problems. Regional cooperation was seen as a way 
out of this vicious circle and the response of the leaders was one of 
encouragement to Bangladesh to pursue its efforts in this direction. 

Right from the beginning the leaders were fully conscious of the 
impediments to the regional cooperation stemming from the unresolved 
bilateral problems which were both a cause and effect of unstable bilateral 
relations. The situation was compounded by the crisis-generating factors 
inherent in the nation-building process such as : (i) ethnic, religious, linguistic 
and idological frictions, (ii) rivalry for political power among disparate interest 
groups, sub-groups and regions, (iii) destabilizing centrifugal forces, 
sometimes exploding into inter-state relations. Varying combinations of these 
factors seem to account for the current tension in the region. 

The leaders did not for a moment think that bilateral problems would 
not impinge on regional cooperation. But, in view of their complexity it was 
thought prudent that conceptually the SAARC goal should be to create a new 
set of relations on a regional basis without intruding of the existing bilateral 
and multilateral relations of the member-states. This agreement politically 
added a new and potentially significant dimension to the inter-state relations. 

Another important element incorporated into the concept of the SAARC 
as a confidence-building content was that the SAARC was not to be viewed as 
a supranational organization. No state alone or in combination with others 
can impose its decision because unanimity and not consensus is the basis of all 
decisions. The sovereign equality of all member-states in the decision-making 
process was, thus, fully insured. It was this provision in the SAARC which 
enabled Sri Lanka to use the SAARC as a leverage in pressuring India to 
withdraw the IPKF from Sri Lanka before she could agree to host the summit. 
Though the propriety and wisdom of this action may be open to question in 
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terms of the SAARC constitution and the spirit of the SAARC charter, it sct a 
precedent of the SAARC being used as a leverage in bilateral relations. To 
what extent, this actually influenced India's decision to withdraw the troops 
from Sri Lanka by 31 March 1990 is not known. The postponement of the 5th 
SAARC Summit to 1990 is not, however, likely to have more than a marginal 
impact on the SAARC in terms of functional dislocation. 

In my view, the recent developments in the region are reminiscent of the 
foul weather that the ASEAN countries experienced in the initial years. At 
one stage during Sukarno regime, Indonesia the biggest and the most 
powerful country in the South East Asian region, was in a state of 
confrontation with Malaysia (in that region known as ‘Konfrontasi’). 
Secondly, the regio-political environment did not permit the holding of the 
first ASEAN Summit until 1976, almost 10 years after the Bangkok 
Declaration (of 1967) of the Foreign Ministers of Indonesia, Malaysia, the 
Philippines, Singapore and Thailand formally launching the ASEAN (Brunei 
joined the ASEAN in 1984). Thirdly, its programme also limited to economic 
and cultural fields, the ASEAN in terms of meaningful regional cooperation 
did not till now make much headway. But, its most spectacular success was in 
the creation of a regional environment of peace and stability in which the 
nation-states individually achieved remarkable progress in national 
development and in projecting the region as an Asean entity with enormous 
benefits to the countrics in the region in terms of cooperation with 
industrialized countries bilaterally and multilaterally. 

_ To the evolution of such a status in inter-state relations, the most 
important contributing factors were : (i) the low profile role and conciliatory 
posture of Indonesia, the largest ‘and most powerful member-state of the 
ASEAN, under President Suharto, (ii) the tacit understanding on avoiding 
and keeping bilateral and contentious issues outside the purview of the 
ASEAN or at any rate below a level that might lead to a crisis (though the 
member-states were not precluded from using the forum for discussing them 
informally), (iii) the sheet-anchor of the ASEAN strengh lay in the high level 
of maturity achieved in building a climate of mutual trust, understanding and 
accommodation and an enlightened policy of mutual role perception and 
role-playing marked by a spirit of moderation and frequent consultations 

(bilateral and multilateral). 

The ASEAN countries were also plagued until recently by the problems 
of asymmetry and some historically thorny disputes. But over time they got 
over them by developing a commendable degree of understanding of each 
other’s problems, aspirations and constraints and a working level of mutual 
‘give and take’ strategy. Though it would be neither wise nor technicaly 
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possible to construct a model out of the ASEAN experiences, the SAARC 
countries can certainly profit from them. 

As a matter of fact, historically and culturally, the SAARC countries have 
much more in common among them than the ASEAN countries have. The 
impediments to regional cooperation arising from history, asymmetry and 
geo-political factors are not unique to the SAARC. Historically events have to 
be reviewed in the sequence of the dynamic political, social and economic 
change. Countries with longer and darker records of discord and conflict have 
been observed to have succeeded in readjusting their relations and become 
partners in fruitful cooperation. The classic example is the EEC. In Asia the 
case of the ASEAN has already been mentioned. Another example is that of 
the contemporary Japan-China, Japan-Korea and Japan-ASEAN relationship. 

If the vast superiority of India in military and economic strength is a 
source of misgivings to the neighbours, they are also fuelled by security 
doctrines borrowed from the two power-blocs though the latter are moving 
with dramatic speed from a state of confrontation to that of cooperation. 
Curiously enough, the easing of tension between the two power blocks and 
growing cooperation between them did not produce a correspondingly 
favourable impact on the South Asian political environment. On the 
contrary, the structural change in the power pyramid boosting the 
pre-eminance of regional powers has aggravated the situation. This dialectical 
tension is due to the conflict in the conservative and progressive 
interpretation of pre-eminence, the former equating pre-eminence with 
‘predominance’ with a hegemonic undertone, and the latter with ‘a higher 

level of development’ which is fully- compatible with achieving a balance in 
inter-state relations and developing regional cooperation mutually beneficial 
to all peoples of the region. 

The mistrust and misgiving stemming from asymmetry in military and 
‘ economic strength can be overcome if the use of the superior power is 
informed by enlightened national interest and moderated by due regard to the 
legitimate interests of the neighbours. Countries in the region are clearly in a 
state of transition. In varying degrees, asymmetry is found among the 
countries in various regions all over the world. The most striking positive 
phenomenon in the contemporary world is, indeed, the emergence of the 
groupings of the nation for mutually beneficial cooperation. 

Currently the world is witnessing epochal developments unleashing 
powerful forces breaking down old barriers, sparking a global movement in 
inter-state relations in defence of human and democratic values and setting a 
global trend for cooperation among nations to protect the environment and 
reap the benefits of knowledge-based prosperity in a growingly interdependent 
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world. The realization is dawning that like the life-supporting eco-system the 
security of the nation-states is indivisible and the keys to international peace 
and security lie not in military might but in international cooperation for a 
good life for all mankind through a rational use of world resources, so that 
man may live in harmony with his environment, social and physical. Many 
countries of the world are in the throes of the stirrings of a new life. World 
economic configuration is undergoing a transformation with prospective 
integration of the European community, closer cooperative links between East 
and West Europe and the move for formation of a Pacific Community. 

In contrast, South Asia with half of the world's poor and illiterates stands 
out divided, tension-torn and plagued by anachronistic security doctrines. 
Adjustment to the rapidly changing world environment is an imperative for 
survival of the nation-states in South Asia with a life of human dignity for all 
its people. 

south Asia can meet the challenge of the new emerging realities if the 
leaders of the region have the courage and vision to break a way from the 
vicious circle of psycho-historic factors and security perceptions in which they 
are currently trapped and reanchor their national, foreign and defence policies 
on the human values reflected, on the one hand, in their shared rich cultural 
heritage and, on the other, in the new realities. The foregoing analysis 
indicates some of the directions to follow in reshaping the architecture of 
south Asian relations and galvanizing the SAARC with a new impulse : 

(i) the nations of the region unshackle them from inherited mental 
structures and also borrowed and obsolescent security doctrines surrounding 
their perception of national security with a paradigm shift from military to 
non-military options, from confrontation to cooperation and from external to 
domestic threats to national security on which the interests of all the nations 
of the region converge; 

(ii) mutual restraint and moderation on the part of all and a special effort 
to match pre-eminence in power with pre-eminence in diplomatic acummen 
with a view to easing tension and promoting mutual confidence, 
understanding and cooperation; | 

‘(iii) greater emphasis on the strategy of mutual consultation at the 
highest political level before action with a high priority to security issues on 
the agenda for consultation, so as to ensure that measures to safeguard the 
national security of the country do not endanger the security of another (such 
consultation are already an accepted practice within the SAARC framework 
on control of drug and terrorism). 

(iv) scrupulous adherence to the principles of non-interference in the 
internal affairs of other states is also an imperative since festering domestic 
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problems arising from divergence in ethnic, religious and linguistic interest 
are often found to bedevil bi-lateral rclations; 

(v) in inter-state relations the states in South Asia should change their 
policy from a reactive to a creative approach so as to make these relations 
mutually beneficial. One way to do this is through their active support to 
make the SAARC programme effective through an immediate shift from 
differences to commonalities and from project planning and mutiplying areas 
of cooperation to concrete action for implementation of the integrated action 
programmes already adopted; 

(vi) a closer people-to-people cooperation by removing restrictions on the 
free flow of information and casicr people-to-people contact for intellectual 
interaction within the region with a focus on intensive research and study on 
the SAARC and, thus, raising the regional consiousness and sustaining the 
momentum and impetus to the regional cooperation; 

(vii) in the context of the momentous structural changes that the world is 
currently witnessing, attach a greater importance to human and democratic 
values being reflected in the life of the peoples of the region accompanied by 
an unequivocal commitment to renewed efforts for the intensification of 
regional cooperation in the sclected fields with special attention to 
environmental protection. 

I wish to conclude on a note of optimism that South Asia, the home of a 
fifth of the world’s population, the cradle of some of the richest civilizations 
and the birth-place of some of the greatest intellectual and spiritual savants 
and pathfinders will rise to meet the challenge of the changing time and 
South Asian nations will act in concert in rebuilding South Asia and a new 
_ world order of peace, freedom, justice and equality. 


Economic Backwardness of Bangladesh 
in Historical Perspective 


Md. Ismail Hossain 


The Indian subcontinent with its population of about one thousand 
million is one of the poorest regions of the world. Countries of the 
subcontinent are economically underdeveloped and per capita income in 
these countries is therefore very low. Of these countries, per capita income of 
Bangladesh is lowest in the subcontinent and also in the whole world. 
Historically, Bangladesh is very intimately connected with the political, 
economic and social events of Indian subcontinent. So, in discussing the 
background of economic backwardness of Bangladesh in this paper, reference 
will be made to the facts relating to the Indian subcontinent which are 
applicable to Bangladesh. 


Views about Economic Backwardness 


There are two views about the background of economic backwardness of 
Indian subcontinent. A debate has gone on for a long-time between two 
opposing groups of economic historians on the nature of the economic 
process the Indian subcontinent underwent under the British rule. One group 
is of the view that Indian subcontinent grew more prosperous and achieved 
economic development under British rule as a result of improvement of law 
and order, introduction of an effective administration run by an efficient 
bureaucracy, development of railways, growing commerce, increased 
irrigation and extension of the area under cultivation. The other group states 
that British rule did not lead to economic development, rather it produced as 
a result of colonial exploitation economic changes which brought about 
general deterioration of the condition of the people and asa system, it became 
the main obstacle to. the country's economic development and progress. 
British rule in the sub-continent brought about swift destruction of 
handicrafts, steady enfeeblement of agriculture, persistent frustration of 
industry and rapid decline of commerce. 

Before going into discussion on these two opposing views, let us look 
briefly at the social and economic history of the people before usurpation of 
sovereignty of the sub continent by the British. 


The Subcontinent before the establishment of British Rule 


The subcontinent has a very glorious history. In the valley of the river, 
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Indus dawned one of the earliest civilisations of the world-the Indus 
civilisation. Ancient Indians before the coming of the Muslims lived a very 
happy and contented life under self-governing village communities. They 
made great advancement in civilisation and culture. They carried on 

' flourishing trade with the countries of West Asia, South-east Asia and the Far 
East. They produced great epics like Ramayana and Mahabharata . During the 
time of Emperor Chandragupta Maurya, his prime Minister Kautilya wrote 
the great book on politics known as Arthasastra, which preceded Machiavelli's 
the “Prince” by about a thousand years. Ancient Indians made great progress 
in astronomy, astrology and mathematics. The concept of zero and numerical 
figures known as Arab numerals are lasting contributions by ancient Indians 
to world civilisation. 

The Muslim rulers during their rule gave political unity to the sub 
continent, built roads from one part of the empire to the other, organised a 
highly efficient system of administration, introduced an independent 
judiciary, maintained strict law and order’and administered: even-handed 
justice to the people. Trade and commerce flourished during the Muslim 
period. The Indian sub continent was a major supplier of textiles to South-east 
Asia, Far East, Western Asia and East Africa. Silk, sugar and saltpetre were. | 
three other major export‘items. The sub continent developed an advanced 
ship-building industry. Except some luxury goods, such. as richly carved 
swords, Indian sub continent imported no manufactured products before the 
nineteenth century. The Muslim rulers were great patrons of literature, 
learning and art. The Mughal emperors were great builders. They built palaces 
and fortresses throughout the empire. Mughal Emperor Shah Jahan built the 
famous Taj Mahal, which is regarded as one of the seven wonders of the 
world. All these prove beyond doubt that the people of the sub continent were 
living a very happy and prosperous life during the Muslim period. | 

Bengal was the richest province of Indian sub-continent. During 
pre-Muslim period Bengal had the unique distinction of establishing a state 
based on social contract when its people elected Gopala as their king after a 
period of chaos and anarchy. Under the Pala Kings the people of Bengal lived 
in complete peace and prosperity. As Bengal was the richest province, the 
Muslims immediately after their conquest of Delhi conquered Bengal. Under 
Muslim rule progress and prosperity of Bengal increased manifold. Because of 
fertility of the soil and resultant easy living, people were always attracted to 
come and settle in Bengal. Emperor Babar in his Memoirs wrote about the 
wealth and prosperity of Bengal. Emperor Humayun was so impressed by the 
fertility of the soil and resources of Bengal that he called this land "paradise on 

» earth”. From the writings of contemporary historians and foreign travellers it 
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is found that Bengal was the most prosperous province in Indian sub 
continent during the period of Muslim rule. In agricultural and manufactured 
products and in trade and commerce, Bengal was most advanced of all the 
provinces. North African traveller Ibn Battuta who came to the subcontinent 
in the thirteenth century and visited Sylhet writes, "By the river were 
water-wheels, gardens and villages on the right as well as on the left (of the 
Meghna), as in Egypt by the Nile..... We sailed on this river for 15 days by 
villages and gardens, as if we were going through a market place.! In 
producing textile and silk cloths Bengal was without a rival. Various types of 
cotton and silk cloths were produced in large quantities and exported outside. 
As raw cotton produced in Bengal was insufficient, raw cotton used to come 
from Bombay and Surat to meet the requirement of looms for production of 
cotton cloths.* Bengal produced the finest quality of cotton cloth, known as 
Muslin, which was famous all over the world. For the purpose of internal and 
international trade and for naval warfare, ship-building industry developed in 
Bengal. There was such abundance of agricultural and manufactured produces 
in Bengal during Muslim rule that after meeting the needs of its inhabitants a 
` big surplus was left for a prosperous export trade. The necessaries of life were 
extraordinarily cheap, and gold and precious metals flowed to Bengal in 
return of its exports. Ibn Battuta wrote that nowhere in the world did he see a 
country where commodities were sold so cheap as in Bengal. During the time 
of Mughal Governor Shaista Khan eight maunds of rice used to be sold for 
Taka one in Bengal. During the period of Muslim rule no famine occurred in 
Bengal.?/ 


Coming of the Europeans to the Indian Subcontinent 


To the outside world the Indian subcontinent was El-dorado, a land of 
fabulous riches. The Indian subcontinent was a land or dream to the 
Europeans. During the ancient times the Europeans carried on trade with the 
subcontinent through the Arab traders. And they always aspired to open up 
direct trade routes to Indian subcontinent. The first European to come to the 
subcontinent by land was the Venetian traveller Marco Polo who visited India 
during the thirteenth century. As trade routes to Indian sub-continent by land 
was long and hazardous, the Europeans were in search of a route to the ~ 
subcontinent by sea. It was in search of a sea route to Indian subcontinent that 
Columbus accidentally and unknowingly. discovered the American continent. 
Again, it was in search of a sea route to Indian subcontinent. Again it was in 
search of a sea route to Indian subcontinent that Portuguese sailors tried to go 
round the African continent and Bartholemieu Diaz driven by storm reached 
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the southern-most point of Africa which was named the Cape of Good Hope. 
Ultimately Portuguese sailor Vasco da Gama succeeded in coming to Indian 
subcontinent by sailing round the Cape of Good Hope. The long cherished 
dream of the Europeans was at last fulfilled, and Indian subcontinent became 
wide open to the European traders. 

The British started direct trade with Indian subcontinent during the 
Mughal period. During the rule of Mughal Emperor Jahangir British envoy 
Sir Thomas Roe came to the Mughal court with prayer from the British King 
for permission to carry on trade with the Mughal Empire. At the time of 
granting the prayer little did Emperor Jahangir know that these traders would 
one day become so powerful as to bring about the downfall of his dynasty and 
the end of the Mughal Empire. 


Nature of Relationship with the Western Nations 


From the sixteenth century to the end of the nineteenth European traders 
combed the coasts of Asia, Africa and Latin America in search of slaves, spices 
and gold. Supremacy of western Europe in world trade and its subsequent 
economic exploitation of Asian, African and Latin American continents, 
while helping accelerate the social evolution of West European societies, had 
an arresting and degenerating effect upon the social evolution of the societies 
of the three continents. It was the combination of Europe's military 
superiority and her relative material poverty which shaped events in the early 
phase of European expansion. Western ascendency was made possible by 
advanced military technology of Europe and it was made necessary by the 
inability of Europe to engage in trade on equal terms with the wealthy nations 
of the East. Asia had much that Europe wanted but Europe could offer almost 
nothing that was desired in Asia. The Chinese Emperor said scornfully in 
reply to a letter from King George III, "Our Celestial Empire possesses all 
things in prolific abundance”, thus indicating that China had little need for 
British imports. But the superiority of their gunned ships soon allowed the 
European traders to subjugate their overseas trading partners to a pattern of 
commerce hardly distinguishable from outright plunder. In the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries foreign commerce in Asia and Africa went hand in 
hand with political concessions to monopolistic corporate bodies of 
marchants, while in Latin America territorial conquest and consequent pillage 
resulted at the outset from individual action under state patronage. The 
treasures thus captured outside Europe by undisguised looting, enslavement 
and murder flowed to European countries and transformed into capital. The 
_ unilateral transfer of wealth from the Asian, African and South American 
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continents constituted in historical terms an instantencous increment in the 
economic surplus of European nations, a surplus which largely concentrated 
in-the hands of capitalists who used it for purposes of industrial investment. 
Very soon after the battle.of Plassey (1757 A. D.) the plunder from Bengal 
began to arrive in Britain and the instanteneous result was the Industrial 
~ Revolution. While economic ascendency of the West was rooted in the pillage 
of overseas economic surpluses, the systematic loss of these surpluses, at the 
same time removed the opportunity for economic advancement in the 
territories where western nations traded, and so arrested their further internal 
development. And not only their internal development discontinued, their 
confrontation with the western nations actually had a regressive effect on the 
level of social evolution which they had already reached. So it is obvious that 
underdeveloped countries of the present day world are a product of historical 
forces, specially those released by European expansion and ascendency all over 
the world. Europe did not discover the under developed countries; on the 
country, under-development of the Third World Countries was created by 
European nations. 


Economic Backwardness and British Rule 


From the nature of relationship between West European nations and the 
countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America elucidated above it can be stated 
without any doubt that economic development of the Indian subcontinent 
under British rule was hardly possible. It has been claimed by some western 
historians that the general object of British rule was the welfare of the socicty.4 
- But facts prove that welfare of the Indian people was never the intention of 
the British rulers, and the period of British rule in the subcontinent was a 
period of exploitation, decay and frustration. The British came to Indian 
subcontinent as traders and when they usurped political power first in Bengal, 
they took full advantage of the situation by unscrupulous utilisation of the 
entire governmental machinery to further their selfish trading interests. As a 
result of their rapacity and unscrupulousness Bengal which was proverbially 
free from famine during the days of Muslim rule was visited by successive 
famines immediately after assumption of power by the British. The 
machinery of unbridled exploitation was gradually .extended over the entire 
sub-continent. If the British wanted economic development and if there was 
favourable condition for economic development, it is not understood why 
Indian sub-continent did not match the experience of the economies of 
Western Europe or of Japan, why the sub-continent did not generate economic . 
development like the countries of Western. Europe or Japan. Jawaharlal 
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Nehru rightly states that although "the economy of India had advanced to as 
high a stage as it could reach prior to the Industrial Revolution, foreign 
political domination led to a rapid destruction of the economy she had built 
up, without any thing positive or constructive taking its place”, the net result 
being" poverty and degradation beyond measure”.° 

Some western historians contend that in the Indian subcontinent under 
British rule there was a substantial increase in total real output and a 
significant rise in per capita income, and it is wrong to maintain that the 
British took over a society that was ripe for an Industrial Revolution and they 
frustrated its development. According to them, Indian society was 
characterised by political instability, insignificant commerce, low agricultural 
and non-agricultural productivity, and its per capita income was therefore 
relatively low. These contentions are not based on any proof or mathematieal 
Calculation, All these are travesty of facts. Economic prosperity of the people 
of the sub-continent and of Bengal has been discussed earlier. Economic 
condition of the people of Indian subcontinent before the establishment of 
British rule was generally good. Otherwise the British would not have carried 
on flourishing trade with the people of the subcontinent. It will be a mistake 
to deduce the economic trends of that period from the declining fortunes of 
the Mughal dynasty. The economy of Indian subcontinent during the 
eighteenth century was largely based on a cluster of village economies, in 
which agricultural and non-agricultural products, together with various 
services, were for the most part not marketted but were consumed within the 
community or exchanged in accordance with the long-established social 
custom. This places insurmountable difficulty in calculation of output or 
income both for the period preceding and for the period after the 
establishment of British rule. So the statement that per capita output or 
income was low during the cightecenth century, or that per capita output or 
income increased during the nineteenth century after the establishment of 
British rule does not stand on any foundation. Instead of increase in per capita 
output or income during British rule, available statistics show that the trend 
was just the opposite. According to a study made by George Blyn, per capita 
availability of food in Indian sub-continent declined during the period from 
1911 to 1941 by 29%.’ Per capita agricultural output declined by 4% from 1921 
to 1931 and by 10% from 1931 to 1941.8 In Bengal, Bihar and Orissa availability 
of food declined from 1891 to 1941 at the rate of 46% per year.’ In these three 
provinces, total agricultural output fell by .45% per year from 1891 to 1941 
while population increased by .65% per year.!9 Per capita income in the 
sub-continent declined during the period from 1921 to 1947.1! Thus exposed to 
the touchstone of simple economic analysis, the assertion that during British 
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rule there was increase in per capita output or income gets disproved. 

A country's economic strength lies in commerce and industry, 
agriculture and .a sound financial system. During the British rule in the Indian 
subcontinent these sources of economic strength were never promoted or 
widened. ° 


Commerce and Industry. 


The British took all posstble steps to make the Indian the subcontinent 
economically subservient to Britain. The flourishing weaving and 
ship-building industries of the subcontinent were completely destroyed. The 
world famous Muslin of Dhaka-a superb variety of fine handwoven cloth - 
was destroyed in the interest of British textile industry. In order to stop, 
weaving of this finest cotton cloth, the fingers of the weavers were amputated. 
In the Indian subcontinent emphasis was put on production of agriculutural 
' cash crops to suit the needs of industrial expansion of Britain. The import of 
Indian goods to Europe was -repressed by prohibitiverduties, the export of 
' British goods to the Indian subcontinent was encouraged by nominal duties. 
The production of raw materials in the subcontinent for British industries and 
the consumption of British manufactures here were the two-fold objectives of 
British commercial policy. The British manufacturer, in the words of 
historian Horace Hayman Wilson, "employed the arm of political injustice to 
keep down and ultimately strangle a competitor with whom he could not 
have contended on equal terms.!4 

During the time of Queen: Victoria, British Parliament enquired how 
cotton could be grown inthe Indian subcontinent for British looms, not how 
Indian looms could be improved. Select committees were constituted to find 
out how British manufactures could be sold in the Indian subcontinent, not 
how Indian manufactures could be revived. Before long, the subcontinent 
ceased to be a great manufacturing country, and agriculture virtually became 
the only remaining source of the people's subsistence. The import of British 
goods to Indian sub-continent was facilitated by reduction of import duties. In 
1894 import duty at the rate of 5 percent was imposed on cotton goods and 
: yarn imported into Indian sub-continent and a countervailing duty of 5 
percent was imposed on such Dr cotton fabrics which competed with the 
imported goods. In 1896 duty of 31/ 9 percent was imposed on cotton cloths 
imported into Indian sub-continent, and excise duty of 317 9 percent was 
imposed on all goods manufactured in Indian mills.!3 Coarse Indian cloths, 
which did not in any way. compete with Lancashire cloths, were taxed. The 
infant textile industry of Bombay, instead of receiving encouragement, was 
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repressed by an excise duty unknown in any part of the world. British 
commercial policy during their rule for a century and a half in the Indian 
subcontinent was formulated, not in the interests of Indian manufacturers but , 
in the interests of British manufacturers. The vast quantities of manufactured | 
goods which Indian sub-continent exported in the seventeenth and the 
eighteenth centuries disappeared and industry as a source of national income 
was virtually destroyed. 


Agriculture 


As commerce and industry was virtually destroyed during British rule, 
people naturally flocked to agriculture for their survival. As the number of 
people depending on land for subsistence increased, there was naturally an 
extension of area under cultivation. But extension of land under cultivation 
did not make the people more prosperous and more resourceful, because, in 
the first place, too many people depended on land for their living, and 
secondly, the traditional system of irrigation of Indian sub-continent fell into 
disrepair for want of capital. The British after assuming political power 
regarded Indian sub-continent as a vast estate, and considered themselves 
entitled to all benefits that the land could produce, leaving barely enough to 
the cultivators to keep them alive in ordinary years. After some years the 
British introduced feudal system in land administration. Feudalism was 
never a part of the socio-political system of the Indian sub-continent. In fact, 
feudalism was unknown in the subcontinent before the British rulers 
introduced it. In Indian subcontinent according to law during pre-British 
period all land belonged to the state and the state entered into relationship 
directly with the tenants for payment of rent. During the rule of Pathan 
Emperor sher Shah the first systematic land settlement with the tenants took 
place. During the rule of Mughal Emperor Akbar, his Revenue Minister 
Todarmal conducted survey and settlement of land in the whole empire. 
During Muslim rule there was no intermediary ‘between the tenant 
cultivating the land and the state. Land revenue was collected by the state 
directly from the tenants through the revenue officials. By introducing the 
Permanent Settlement in Bengal in 1793 the British established private 
ownership in land and thereby introduced feudalism in the land tenure 
system. In introducing the Permanent Settlement the British rulers thought 
that the new class of Feudal lords would help British imperialism at the time 
of crisis. During the War of Independence of 1857-58 these feudal lords helped 
the British to suppress the freedom struggle. The peasants of Bengal were 
placed at the mercy of the new class of feudal lords who played havoc with the 
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life and property of the common people. In addition, the peasants of Bengal 
suffered terrible oppression as a result of compulsory cultivation of indigo in 
the interest of their forcign masters. ' 

The British did not introduce the Permanent Settlement to other 
provinces where the state-demand on land was increased at the time of each 
settlement, the state-demand varying from 83 percent of the rental at the 
beginning to 50 percent of the rental fixed in 1855. An income-tax of 50 percent 
on the profits of cultivation was imposed.!4 The engrossing objective of . 
British imperialism was increase of revenue at any cost. To meet the expenses 
of the War of 1857-58, additional tax was imposed on agriculture. Commerce 
could not be taxed against wishes of the British merchants, and so the burden 
of increased ‘taxes fell on agriculture. Agriculture will languish in any country 
of the world if placed under such a system of land administration. 


Financial System 


Financial arrangements of the Indian subcontinent under British rule 
present a very disappointing picture. Total revenue earnings of British India 
during ten years from 1891-92 to 1900-01 was 647 million sterling, the annual 
average was thus about 65 million sterling. From these earnings the 
expenditure in Britain during these years was 159 million sterling, giving an 
annual average of about 16 million sterling.!? Therefore, one-fourth of the 
total revenue carnings of British India was annually remitted to Britain as 
Home Charges. If the salaries which European officers employed in British 
India remitted annually to Britain were added, the total amount of moncy 
drained out of the subcontinent annually would exceed 20 million sterling. 
. This contribution to Britain drained the blood of the Indian subcontinent in a 
continuous and ceascless flow. When taxes are collected and spent in a 
country, the money circulates among the people, fructifies commerce, 
industry and agriculture, and reaches the mass of the people in one form or 
another. But- when taxes are collected in one country and remitted to another 
country, the money is lost for ever. It does not stimulate her commerce, 
industry or agriculture or reach the people in any form. An amount of over 20 
million sterling was annually taken away from the revenues of the Indian 
subcontinent and it would be a miracle if such a process continued for decades 
did not impoverish even the richest country of the world. 

The total earning from land revenue in British India in 1900-01 was 19.5 
million sterling and the total Home Charges in the same year came to 17 
million sterling.!®© So an amount equivalent to all the money raised from the 
soil annually was sent out of the sub-continent as Home Charges. An 
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additional charge of several million sterling was sent in the form of private 
‘remittances by European officers, drawing their salary from the revenue 
receipts of British India and this remittance increased as the number of 
European officers employed in the subcontinent increased.!7 The amount | 
remitted as Home Charges was spent in Britain as (i) interest payable on 
Indian Debt, Gi) interest on railways, and (iii) civil-and military charges. A 
very small portion of it coveréd the cost of military and other stores supplied 
to British India. When the rule of East.India Company in Indian 
sub-continent ended in 1858, they piled up an Indian debt of 70 million 
sterling.!8 Meanwhile they had drawn a financially unjust tribute of over 150 
million sterling. They charged British India with the cost of Afghan Wars, 
Chinese Wars and other wars outside the sub-continent for which Indian 
people had no concern. If equitable principles were applied, Indian 
subcontinent owed nothing at the close of the Company's rule, and in fact 
there was a balanced. of over 100 million sterling in her favour. But the 
principles of equity and justice had no meaning in the British empire. Within 
20 years after the British Crown assumed direct responsibility of the Indian 
empire, Public Debt of British India amounted to about 140 million sterling. 
The costs of the War of 1857-58 and the Abyssinian War of 1867 were put on 
British India. Between 1877 and 1900, public Debt rose from 140 million 
sterling to 224 million sterling.!? This was largely owing to construction of 
railways by guaranteed companies or by the state beyond the needs of the 
country. Railways were constructed not for the purpose of developing Indian 
sub-continent but for exploiting it. For half a century Indian railways did not 
pay but were nevertheless continuously extended. The working expenses, the ` 
interest on capital spent, and the profits guaranteed to private companies 
exceeded the earnings by over 50 million sterling - a burden which the Indian | 
tax-paper had to bear.29 Lastly, civil and military charges include payments to 
the British exchequer, salaries of the Secretary of State's establishment and 
pension of retired officers. Britain got the benefits from her Indian empire and 
it was unjust that all expenses incurred in Britain for maintenance of the , 
empire should be charged on British India. 

Thus British rule led to under-development of Indian sub-continent and 
development of Britain. During British rule in the sub-continent the 
manufacturers lost their industries, the cultivators were impoverished by a 
heavy taxation which precluded any saving, the revenues of the country were 
to a large extent diverted to Britain, and recurring and desolating famines 
swept away millions of the population. Under such circumstances any country 
of the world would face permanent poverty. Economic laws are applicable in 
the same way anywhere in the world. The countries of Indian subcontinent 
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are poor today as a result of operation of economic laws. If these countries 
were prosperous under these circumstances, it would have been an economic 
miracle. Economic laws are constant and unvarying in their operation and 
there is no place for miracle in economics. 


Conclusion 


Bangladesh with the other countries, of the Indian subcontinent 
inherited all the disadvantages of British colonial rule. When at the time of 
independence the subcontinent was divided into two sovereign states of 
Pakistan and India, Bengal was partitioned and East Bengal became East 
Pakistan. During British rule whatever development took place in interest of 
the British, it took place around the metropolitan city of Calcutta and no 
development was done in East Bengal. During Pakistan days resources of East 
Pakistan were transferred to West Pakistan for development depriving East 
Bengal its legitimate share. This situation led to misunderstanding and strife 
between the people of East Pakistan and West Pakistan and ultimately led to 
the emergence of independent Bangladesh in 1971 through a bloody war. 

The system of impcrialist exploitation which the British introduced in 
the sub-continent still continues in spite of achieving independence by the 
countries of the subcontinent, and Bangladesh remains a victim of that 
system. Western imperialist countries maintain their dominance over the © 
countries of the Third World through the economic system which they 
imposed upon the world. The Third World countries after achieving 
independence cannot come out easily from the exploitative system. Though 
Bangladesh is the world's biggest exporter of jute, price of jute is determined 
by the western countries as these countries are major purchasers of jute and 
jute goods. Trade and industrial policy of Bangladesh is formulated by 
consultants from western countries under Trade and Industrial policy (T. I. P) 
Study Project financed by world Bank. | 

some leaders of the Third World countries willingly cooperate with the 
imperialist aspirations of western powers at the cost of their. own country's 
interest. At the time of introducing English education Lord Macaulay stated 
that he would create a class of people who would be Indian in blood and 
‘colour but European in thought and outlook. The leaders of the Third World 
countries are the products of the educational and socio-political system 
introduced by the colonial masters. Though during the days of colonial rule 
these leaders were in the forefront of independence movement, they became 
after independence the protectors of the interests of their former colonial 
masters. Franz Fanon in his famous book entitled "The Wretched of the 
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Earth” depicted vividly the mercenary character of the leaders of the Third 
World countries. As these leaders betrayed the hopes and aspirations of the 
people of their countries by making unholy alliance with western powers for 
perpetuating their own political and economic interests, the countries of the 
Third World even after gaining independence became poorer. 

Alliance of the leadership of Bangladesh with the imperialist western 
powers has been institutionalised through foreign aid which is given to 
sustain economic development. This pattern of development has contributed 
little to eradicate poverty or to improve in any way the condition of the 
common people. It has encouraged concentration of wealth in few hands and 
created inequality in the distribution of income without leading to any 
significant expansion of the productive forces within the economy. 
Dependence on foreign aid has tended to become self-perpetuating as it has 
served to reinforce a system which has been inimical to mobilisation of 
domestic redources.*! | 

The process of increasing dependence of Bangladesh-on foreign aid may 
be reversed by adopting a policy of self-reliance under a strong political’ 
leadership. External resources gap may be reduced by raising external earnings 
and reducing imports. Domestic resources can be mobilised by adopting strong 
fiscal and monetary measures with a view to raise domestic savings. 
Productivity of both fixed and human capital may be increased. Bangladesh 
- should also participate with the countries of the Third World in the struggle. 
to shake off the shackles of economic dominance of western imperialist 
powers and to build up a new international economic order based on justice 
and sovereign equality of all nations. 
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Food, Peasants, and Politics in East Bengal, 1947-54 
Ahmed Kamal 
I 


The brith of a new state in East Bengal! in August 1947 was attended by 
what has been described as a 'near famine’ situation? Official documents and 
the non official press of the time abounded in phrases that constructed an 
alarming picuture of the food situation in the country. In fact, a subsistence 
crisis was admitted by all whose opinion really mattered in the day to day 
politics of the new state. 

To combat this food crisis the Muslim League led government decided to 
rely on its existing ally, the surplus producing peasants in the countryside. The 
policy of compulsory procurement of grain surpluses from the latter was 
perceived by the elite in power as a pragmatic politico-economic strategy. In 
this, the rulers depended largely on the broad-based popular enthusiasm 
which marked the emrgence of the new state.? 

However, the demand for economic solidarity in the from of grain 
deliverties to the state at official prices proved to be the first major political 
test for the new state. The surplus producing peasants whose electoral support 
had made possible the victory of the Muslim League in the 1946 elections and 
the subsequent emergence of the new state did not respect this economic 
sacrifice demanded of them by the ruling elite. To a vast number of them the 
state imposition on their produce seemed extremely authoritarian and 
contrary to their own perception of independence. The tensions and conflicts 
that were generated by the implementation of the procurement policy of the 
governemnt in the rural world tested the ruling elite's ability to carry with 
them the mass of well-to-do peasants who were the reservoir of all of society's 
wealth and energies. In these circumtances, the executive wing of the 
government came to the fore, thus contributing to the erosion of legitimacy of 
the party in power. 

The euphoria that was evident. among the surplus prodcuing peasants 
due to the attainment of political independence was soon diminshed as 
participative democracy found no place in the new statis handling of the crisis 
: What initially seemed to many, to be an erratic step of a fledgling state in 
solving its food crisis in fact emerged as a recurrent process of authoritarian 
impositions and interventions in the life of the peasantry of Eastern Bengal. 
The surplus producing peasants, the core of the new state, dismayed by the 
authoritarian nature of the state offered resistance to its policies ranging from 
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evasion to confrontation, and gradually withdrew their. support from the 
Muslim League that caused the overthrow of the ruling party in the first 
general elections after independence in 1954. 

Thus, the policy of compulsory procurement of grain surpluses, when 
implemented, introduced tensions in the nation-buildig efforts of the ruling 
elite and the drama that subsequently unfolded throws. new light on the 
process through which the post-colonial bureaucracy arrogated to itself the 
task of nation-building. and succeeded in snatching away the political 
initiative from the ruling party. i 


I 


To combat an emerging food crisis and to keep the prices of food grains 
within the means of the poor, the new-government tried one experiment 
after another. On 1 October 1947, exactly one and a half months after 
independence, the government launched a province-wide programme for 
procurement of food grains. This first 'experiment', aimed at solving the food 
problem, was to be followed by a few others.* For some time the state hesitated 
between two options: it could choose a laissez faire policy which would leave 
the people at the mercy of a market dominated by speculators or it could 
choose governmental control which would have left the consumers at the 
mercy of the bureaucracy. The food debate essentially revolved around these 
two options. In the end the government decided to procure all the surplus 
food that might be available either with producers or with dealers of food 
grains. Hailed as a bold step to solve the food crisis that threatened the nation 

at its birth, the following measures were adopted by the government : 


1. Maximum imports from outside. 
Maximum internal procurement. 

3. Maximum co-operation of the people to deal with dealers and 
hoarders-the two despised enemies of food distribution since the war 
and famine years.’ | 


This discussion will focus on the impact of the last two aspects of this 
policy. . 4 

The food-drive was inaugurated with a broadcast by the Prime Minister 
who announced that it was a collective national effort to deal with the most 
‘serious situation’ facing the nation. He emphasised that these measures were | 
essentially national in character. The sevice of all available government 
personnel in the surplus producing districts of Jessore, Khulna, Barisal, Bogra, 
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Rajshahi, Dinajpur, Mymensingh and Sylhet were requisitioned for an all out 
effort to procure stocks of food voluntarily surrendered as well as those to be 
seized from hoarders. 

According to official reports, the food drive proved a success. Over 13,000 
tons of rice were surrendered voluntarily within a fortnight. This was in 
addition to stocks seized during the drive and those procured as part of 
normal procurement operations of the government. In order to prevent 
smuggling of food grains the Government decided to retain controls and 
tighten border security. The province ‘was divided into four zones : three 
procurement and one central non-procurement zone. It was also decided to 
put an effective cordon around each procurement zone. By the beginning of 
1948 the Government intensified these operations in the three main zones in 
order to meet their essential commitments and arrange for assistance to the 
deficit areas. As to the success of theeoperation the government claimed that 
the cordoning staff resucucd 1 lakh and 50 thousand maunds of: paddy from 
smugglers in the surplus district of Khulna.® 

In contrast, on 1 April 1949 the Prime Minister in a statement on the 
‘food situation’ announced: that the deficit that stood at 2% of the total 
consumption had worsened duc to floods. Natural calamities like floods, and 
cyclones and political calamities like communal conflicts both inside and 
outside the country aggravated the food situation from time to time. Given 
such factors, the government failed to estimate the deficit accurately. 
Depending on the harvest of boro and aus, the deficit in early 1949 could be 
somewhere between 250,000 and 320,000 tons. 

To meet this deficit, 54 lakh maunds of rice was expected to be acquired 
internally. But in 1948, under the voluntary procurement system, a little 
under 21 lakh and 60 thousand maunds were procured. As it was quite 
inadequate for the requirements, the government introduced a scheme of 
compulsory levy on large producers in surplus districts. The East Bengal 
Compulsory Levy of Foodgrains Order, 1948 was proclaimed in an 
‘extraordinary issue’ of the Dhaka Gazette published on 19 September 1948. 
According to the Gazette noitification the surplus districts for procurement 
purposes were Rajshahi, Bogra, Dinajpur, Rangpur, Mymensingh (with the - 
exception of Kishoreganj and Tangail sub-division), Sylhet, Khulna, Jessore, 
Kushtia and Bakarganj (present Barisal). The deficit districts were Faridpur, 
Pabna, Chittagong, Noakhali, Chittagong Hill-Tracts and Tippera (present 
Comilla) and Dhaka.” o 

It was decided that large producers would be subjected to a compulsory 
levy. A ‘large producer’ was defined in the Gazette as a person or persons who 
habitually dined together orget doing so on the date of commencement of 
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this order and those who cultivted as owner, tenant, bargadar or in any other 
capacity a land the area or which was not less than 10 acres under any one 
seasonal crop and grew paddy by himself with or without the aid of members 
of his family or paid labours or by adhiars, bargadars or bhagidars. It also 
included such cases where a person held or cultivated on behalf of himself 
and other members of a joint undivided family irrespective of whether they 
dined together or not. A ‘family' meant a family of a large producer and 
included all persons living in the same house with him and dependent on 
him, but for the purpose of procurement, children below the age of 3 were not 
considered as members of the family.® | 

Under orders of government all large producers were required to make a 
declaration by 30th September 1948 at the office of the Union Boards or to the 
Preliminary Surveyor appointed for the village. The declarations were to be 
confirmed; the above mentioned officials were to check these by 15 October of 
the same year. After that, an inspector was to come to the village and after 
verifying the list of ‘large producers’ he was to assess the levy and publish his 
assessments. If any producer was unhappy about the assessment, he could 
appeal against it by 15 November 1948, without the help of a lawyer and only 
on the basis of oral and documentary evidence. Imprisonment of up to 3 years, 
fine and confiscation of paddy was the punishment for false statements or for 
not complying with the order. Moreover, the levied producers were to take 
the assessed paddy to a governemnt warehouse or to a government agent or to 
an authorized mill. "You shall have to hand it over, you will be told where to 
take stock"?--the language the government gazette used must have sounded to 
many producers as distinctly authoritarian and alienating. 

In effect, the producers were being asked to show their support for the 
new state by making some sacrifices in the latter's favour; that is, by 
abstracting from their immediate interests in the interests of a state which was 
meant, in the long term, to protect them. We of course have no way of 
knowing how many supported the government economically and how many 
did not. But we do have documents that strongly suggest that voluntary 
procurement of goods was, from the government point of view, much less 
than satisfactory. The state therefore resorted to coercion in the form of a 
compulsory levy. The Prime Minister ‘admitted that under voluntary 
procurement in 1948 the government received only 80 thousand tons - a 
quantity ‘quite inadequate,!° despite the Prime Minister visiting Jessore and 
Khulna and the ministerial team touring all the districts - holding meetings 
and 'reminding the people of their responsibilities towards the new state.!! 

To make this levy tolerable, and in order to get the full and willing 
cooperation the ‘large producers' important concessions were made. A 
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consumption limit of 5 maunds per harvest of Aman of rice per person was 
allowed. An allowance for cultivation expenses was also considered before 
calculating the surplus of which three-quarters was procured. 

The yield was first estimated on the figures produced by the Agricultural 
Deparment over a period of five years. Different yields were fixed in different 
parts of these districts according to local conditions but no suit was allowed to 
be brought in a court of law regarding the preparation of the list, its 
publication or fixation of prices under the order.!2 . 

The levy demands and the procurement of rice and paddy were 
approximately as follows : 


Table 1. 


Levy demand and internal procurement of rice and paddy in the districts 
producing surplus foodgrain in East Pakistan 


in the year 1948-49 
[Figures in maunds] 

SL. Districts Levy Demanded Procured 3 Rice 
NO. i Paddy 
1. Rangpur 3,00,000 88,189 15,465 
2. Rajshahi 12,900,000 9,67,715 50,266 
3. Bogra : | 5,00,000 . 2,27 490 17,702 
4. Dinajpur 14,00,000 5,12,718 6,18,344 
5.. Mymensingh 7,00,000 3,00,739 8,357 
6. Sylhet 2,00,000 41,434 1,439 
7. Khulna 9,00,000 938,961 40,712 
8. Jessore 30,000 1,67,2334 40,712 
9. Kushtia » 10,000 9,132 Nill 
10. Bakarganj l 20,00,000 3,71,056 . 27,277 
Total | 72,30,000  36,24,669 7,80,292 


Source : East Bengal Legislative Assembly Proceedings, Vol. 3, No. 3, P. 296 and 
Vol. 9, No. 1, Dhaka, P. 88. 


Obviously, the target was not reached. It was also admitted by the 
government that the compulsory levy of 1949 was exorbitant. With a view to 
giving relief to the cultivators a system of graded levies was introduced. The 
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levy for the peasants owning land between 10 acres to 20 acres was 1.1/2 
maunds per acre; between 20 to 40 acres was 3 maunds per acre, and for 40 
upwards the levy was 4. 1/2 maunds per acre. This method did not prove 
successful either. The Minister-in-Charge of Civil Supplies admitted as much 
in carly 1953. The authorities realised that the price which was offered to the 
growers was not ‘fair’. As a result the price of paddy and rice was increased to 
Rs 1 and Rs 1-8 ons respectively. In March 1953 the Minister admitted in the 
EBLA that this price was fairer than that which had been paid previously. He 
said that as a consequence, the procurement commenced in a better manner in 
1953 and tried to impress the House by saying that a small amount had been 
procured through ‘voluntary’ methods.!3 _ 


I 


With a history of land concentration behind them,!4 families with 
holdings of ten acres and above,.should have found it within their means to 
accept the levy; and to rally round the new government during this crisis. 
However, the response from these producers was different. The shortfall in 
the procurement target, which was set considering the circumstances of the 
surplus. pruducers, could be seen as a lack of solidarity that characterised the 
relations between the rich peasants and the state. The quantity which was 
acquired was through coercion. However, it was not alwasys the 
unwillingness of the surplus pruduccrs to surrender food grains that led to 
this coercion. Rather, the manner in which the procurement was carried out 
showed a coercive state in operation. Indeed, the statment of one Muslim 
League MLA confirmed it : 'the principle of levy on surplus producers is good 
but in execution of the scheme the officers of the department have brought 
disrepute and disgrace.!> 

The memorandum which contained instructions regarding the manner 
in which the compulsory levy scheme had to.be implemented had the 
following directive to the District Magistrates : “You are requested to give wide 
publicity to the scheme, its aims and objects and the manner in which it will 
be worked. As far as possible non-official support should be enlisted and the 
co-operation of the political parties should be sought." The members of the 
opposition complained that this directive was flagrantly flouted by the district 
administration.!® Various socio-political organizations continued to demand 
greater participation in the procurement and districution of food grains. For 
many, political independence was synonymous with the right to participate in 
nation-building activities. Bureaucratic dominance was considered to be the 
essence of colonial policy and hence viewed as a relic of the past. 
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Right on the day of independence the Communist Party of India in an 
open letter offered its willingness to participate in activities relating to food 
procurement and distribution.!7 Local leaders of both the Muslim League and 
the Congress felt frustrated at having been left out of these activities. They 
blamed the officials for keeping them out : A woman member of the 
opposition alleged that the government did not have any confidence in the 
people despite suggestions from various quarters.!® 

As early as october 1947, when the District Magistrate of Khulna launched 
the food procurement drive with the help of police instead of forming an All 
Party Food Advisory Committee, as had been desired by the government the 
Azad carried a report about the ‘resentment’ the people of Dumuria felt 
‘because of the procedure adopted by the District Magistrate for procurement 
of the food grains.!? A member of the opposition from Khulna pointed out 
that whereas at least 30 thousand maunds of rice could have been easily 
procured by the effort of the Congress and the Muslim League leaders along 
with the help of the people, only 7,000 maunds of paddy had been procured.?° 
He ascribed the shortfall due to the "bungling of the officers’. A stronger 
accusation came. from a Muslim League member sayings that the officers paid 
no heed to the advice of leading figures in the localities.?! Yet another 
member of the League emphasised the need for co-operation between the 
employers of the Civil Supplies Department and the members of the 
government if the procurement drive was to be a success.?? 

Sometimes complaints were directed against the non-Bengali officials of 
the province who had been inherited from the Raj and placed in the higher 
echelons of the bureaucracy in East pakistan. One such complaint was : "It'is 
unfortunate that in this province people, who are foreign to our habits and 
ideas are allowed to guide the activities of the Department [The Civil 
Supplices]. It is quite natural that they cannot have any sympathy for us".?3 

A Congress member of thé EBLA appealed to the government party to 
change their attitude towards the opposition. He said that the opposition was 
no longer the same as during the Raj. Opposition was to be considered, 
according to him, as ‘the limb of the government.’ He assured the 
government that procurement and districution of the foodgrains could be 
improved if the latter sought co-operation with others.24 Even discussion in 
the Assembly was disliked by the government. One minister once asked the 
Speaker if the ‘gentlemen opposite were not responsible for pushing up the 
food price’ simply because the member from the Opposition wanted to discuss 
the food problem.?° 

Instead, it was laid down in the official order that where the District 
officers felt that the estimated yield would not be appropriate they should 
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confer with other officers concerned in the district and make the required 
changes. Such conferences, the Prime Minister claimed, were held in most 
districts and different yields were fixed in different parts of the districts 
according to local conditions.2© But popular opinion about the average yield 
was never sought. And it was always fixed at a higher level than what would 
probably have been a locally acceptable figure. A Youth conference held about 
this time blamed the Government for meeting the protests and grievances of 
the producers with only words and no action.?7 

The actual procedure that was adopted to procure food grains is described 
well in a report submitted by the Chief Inspector of Procurment of Rangpur to 
the Assistant Regional Controller of Procurement of Rangpur on 10 May 1948: 
"Out of 16 Unions of Kaliganj P. S. 9 unions were undertaken between 27 to 30 
April, 1948. Notices were served to 51 cases for 3312 maunds of Paddy ... The 
Cases were mainly based on the confidential list of hoarders submitted by the. 
inspector Assessor of Lalmonirhat. I gave clear instruction to all of our, staff to 
proceed cautiously and first to persuade people to make voluntary sales to the 
government failing which to acquire through directive notice."28 

The ‘confidential’ nature of the proceedings, even during the phase of so 
called voluntary procurement, became an important source of both official 
power and peasants’ discontent over the way such power was used. Without 
popular participation of any sort, not even by the political parties, the 
procurement scheme generated resentment. The Civil Supplies Department, 
alleged some members of the Assembly, remained ‘inefficient and corrupt’ 
because of the absence of any public scrutiny.29 

. Indeed, warnings to hoarders and big producers, threats to media and 
blaming the opposition became the alternative to popular participation in the 
procurement of foodgrains. Occasionally the threat of ‘shoot to kill’ was used 
against the producers who refused to abide by the levy orders notwithstanding 
the periodic warning issued by the Government. The following statement of 
the Prime Minister succinctly sums. up the attitude of the government 
towards and public debate over the food problem : "The more we talk about 
these things [food problem], the more we discuss these matters, the more the 
people of the deficit area will suffer .... It is not a very healthy idea to discuss 
these matters publicly and thus add to the already deteriorated situation in the 
country."9 

He appealed to keep ‘food out of politics.’ The government by 
discouraging participation by the people and discussion by the articulate 
sections of the public on food procurement in fact allowed the bureaucrats and 
‘experts’ to take control of the situation. The inevitable outcome was a return 
to the colonial ways of ruling. For the bureaucrats were only too familiar with 
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their old methods of work.and felt quite comfortable with the proceauiss 
already in place. 

The District Magistrate, as usual, passed the Compulsory Levy Order to 
the Sub-divisional officer. He in turn passed it on to the Circle officer who 
again passed it on to the Union Board Chairman, the last link of the 
bureaucracy with the local government, for assessment, information and at 
_times helping the government machinery to work out enforcement. The 
Union Board Chairman was thus entrusted with the task of drawing up the 
list of surplus producers and one of the Thana level officials was designated as 
the levy officer. Some ‘officers of lower grade’ were appointed as primary 
surveyors to make the assessment of paddy in the primary stage without 
actually going to the locality concerned. Some of them it seems, even went 
‘picnicing'-in the idyllic countryside forgetting blissfully their immediate task 
of assessing foodgrain yields.*! 

However, reactions to the levy of foodgrains were sharp and terse as 
‘admitted even by the Prime Minister.?? Sometimes protest was couched in 
sensational and metaphorical expressions by the Hindu members of the 
Legislative Assembly who belonged to the Congress. One such diatribe ran 
thus : “[The levy system] has created havoc in the countryside. It has set the 
people in open rebellion against the government measure. Injustices to the 
people and their miseries have pushed them to a breaking point.33 

A prominent member of the Opposition accused the government of 
handcuffing the people and looting their paddy.34 Another member was even 
more unequivocal. He said that ' in most cases in the name of law, 
lawlessness has pervaded throughout the country, so far as the levy is 
concerned. What were they complaining about? One Gongress Member said 
that they were objecting to the 'ways and means’ which had been and were 
being adopted to give effect to the policy of procurement.’ 

In the Compulsory Levy Order a time-table was given for procurement 
but as alleged by a member from Khulna, it would seem that the governement 
failed to keep to it.3? Forms could not be made available in time, and there was 
practically no publicity. The forms were allegedly filled by officers on hearsay 
and at times declarations were found to have been made by dead persons. 
There were cases of double assessment of persons who possessed land in one 
Union and resided in another. In many places the draft levy list was not 
published and when it was, it was done improperly and did not contain 
sufficent information. In many Unions the list was not prepared before the 
time fixed for filling objections. As a result very few people could, file 
objections to the draft-list. Eyen these few cases were disposed of without 
making any local enquiry or investigation. Provisions for appeal were seen as 
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‘farcical’ by some members of the Assembly. At the time of hearing the appeal 
an amount exceeding Rs. 25 in each case was demanded from the appellants as 
a contribution to an ‘unauthorized and questionable fund.’ 

Even the appeals were not heard until the payments were made. The 
complaint from: Bagerhat, a sub-division of Khulna, was that the levy had 
been made on estimated yield at the rate of an average for the entire district. 
Even the difference between swect water and saline water areas was ignored. 
Similar complaints came from other places. For Bakerganj (Barisal) for 
example, per acre production of paddy was calculated at the rate of 20 maunds . 
But such a blanket estimate did not correspond with reality. There were areas 
in Bakerganj, mentioned by the members of the Legislative Assembly, where 
per acre production of paddy did not exceed 12 to 13 maunds . The harvesting 
time, which was later in Bagerhat as in many other places, was ignored. . 

As a result estimation was done on the basis of standing crop. The loss 
sustained by producers due to insects, heavy rain and wind in that year, and 
theft and default by share croppers were not taken into consideration.?° 

Khulna was by no means an exception. Complaints were made about the 
way the levy was imposed in Bakerganj. Naya Duniya, a Communist weekly, 
carricd detailed story about levy oppression in a number of police stations in 

Jessore.2? The government was accused of not paying even the labour cost of 
production and even the Prime Minister admitted that a cultivator did not get 
in some cases the full price of Rs. 7-8 per Mauna . 


IV 


In a broadside attack on the procurement policy of the government Lalit 
Kumar Bal, an MLA from Bakarganj, accused the implementing authority of 
‘inefficiency, superficiality, irresponsibility and incompetence,’ which 
according to him created a serious discontent among the people whose just 
and reasonable grievances due to the Compulsory Levy Order were not 
attended to. He also brought additional charges against the implementing 
authority. The Order allowed a purchaser to purchase paddy below twenty 
maunds. But in Bakarganj there were ‘innumerable cases' where quantities of 
paddy far below twenty maunds had been scized from the purchasers who 
procured the same for their family consumption. And what was ‘most 
deplorable’ was that rice was seized from the dwelling houses of small 
cultivators who had grown the rice themselves and had stored it for their own 
consumption. There was actually no provision in the Order to seize rice and 
paddy from dwelling houses. . 

The preceding illustrations of oppressions as given by the Hindu 
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members of the Assembly raise some questions. Were all complaints of 
coercion being made by Hindu members only? Were Hindu surplus peasants 
resisting the Compulsory Levy of foodgrains through a reluctance to make the 
necessary sacrifice for a ‘Muslim State’? Was the government consciously and 
selectively following a policy of discrimination and persecution against the 
surplus producers of a particular community as evidenced by the accusations? 
Had the battle that had apparently been resolved through a territorial division 
between the two predominant communities extended to surplus extraction by 
the state? And was it only the Hindu surplus.producers who had to bear the 
burden of sacrifice for the collective in giving away to the state their surplus? 
These are the questions that generally arise from the nature of the complaints. 

While these complaints were not only made within the Assembly or by 
the elected Members, they nevertheless spearheaded the nonviolent resistance 
against the policy of compulsory food procurement by the Muslim League led 
government in East Pakistan. Evidence shows, that local level community 
leaders were at the same time pressing the government to redress their 
grievances. Sometimes telegrams were sent by local level Hindu leaders to the 
Chief Secretary of the government for succour from the oppression of the 
levy.40 - 

The Hindu Members of the Assembly did not raise the problem as a 
communal one, though they were more vocal than their Muslim 
counterparts in the Assembly.*! 

Questions were raised by a Congress Member about the justification of 

‘the Levy system when it was necessary for only a handful of 8 lakh people in 
the province who were in the rationing scheme of the government.** Laissez 
faire was an accepted creed for a large number of the Members of the 
Assembly. But for many others control was essential to face the economic 
situation since the great famine and war. One Hindu member summed up the 
argument in the following way : "I appeal to make better and efficient 
arrangements for procurement on just and reasonable basis so that the people 
may be ready to make over certain portion of the surplus paddy with 
satisfaction of mind for their brethren of the deficit districts in East Bengal."44 

It was not that the Hindu Members en masse were against control. What 
they were protesting was the coercive manner in which the levy was being 
realised. None of the Members of the Opposition made any remark or a 
statement that could be termed as ‘communal’ despite many provocations 
from the government bench in the Assembly. 

It has been argued that the reason behind the protests in the Legislative 
Assembly was that the Congress members in the East Bengal Legislative 
Assembly belonged to the class of Zaminders, Jotedars,.and money-lenders. 
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Moreover, they generally represented the latters, interests.44 

This was also true for the Muslim representatives. They also came from 
the strata of ‘the surplus producers,4> and the Muslim surplus producers were 
also affected directly by the procurement policy. If the complaints lodged by the 
Hindu members were true for all, then the Muslim surplus producers were 
also hit very badly. Yet we find that only a small number of Muslim members 
protested about the levy in the Assembly. While this protest was no less terse 
or in any way dissimilar from their counterparts in the Opposition bench, the 
build up of Muslim opposition to the levy policy nevertheless was slow 
within the assembly. The Muslim member who first criticized the policy as 
‘suicidal’, restrained himself with the words 'I don't want to say much about 
ite | 

One important reason behind the economy of criticism by the Muslim 
members could be the specific nature of the composition of the First Assembly 
where all the Muslim members belonged to the Muslim League. An 
improtant faction of the League belonging to the Suhrawardy group were 
being wooed over by the dominant faction by the offer of different 
government positions at home and abroad.*” For those who failed to respond, 
threats of banishment followed. In other respects, the members of the 
government party behaved like a disciplined army all through the career of 
the First Assembly. Indeed this was admitted by the Prime Minister himself.48 

This economy of criticism however could not be maintained. As coercion 
became a strong characteristic of the way the levy policy was implemented, 
even the ML members of the Assembly began to attack the policy, especially its” 
implementation. Initially this protest was less stubborn than that of the Hindu 
Members. In this they were only representing the reactions of their respective 
constituencies. One woman member of the Muslim League, an early critic of 
the policy, stated that the levy had been oppressing most of the people in the 
villages.49 Another member who was from Kishoreganj, said that while 
people had ‘entertained very great hope about the levy system’ they found, to 
their dismay, that the remedy had proved worse than the disease. He 
maintained that the levy system had seriously distrubed the peace and 
happiness of the people of the surplus areas.°° He also criticised the 'manner 
and the form’ in which the levy system was given effect and wanted the 
government to note the disappointment and desperation of the people. He 
approved of the scheme but blamed the 'bad working of the Department’ for 
these failures. Another member speaking in support of the scheme on the 
same day criticised the way the levy was being implemented by ‘irresponsible 
men’. He sadly concluded that the levy system had made the cultivators ‘lose 
thier hearts’. 
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By the beginning of 1950 the voice of opposition within the government 
party grew louder and continued till the end of the First Assembly. The 
contents of the complaints can be summed up in the following : 


L Harrassment of the producers by the implementing officials. 

Il. The unfairness of the principle of fixing the levy as it was not determined 
on the actual produce. Peasants were levied on an ‘extraordinarily 
excessive’ basis. 

M. The system of review did not take care of the barest rights of the citizens. 
One had to pay money and1/8 of the levied produce to quality to appeal 
for review. 

IV. The producers had to sell their land to meet the levy in several districts. 

V. Procurement was unecononiic, Lots of money and men were involved in 
procuring a small amount of paddy and rice. (Kushtia was a case in 
point). 

VI. In spite of repeated assurances by the Prime Minister nothing had been 
done for the sufferers. 


By March 1953, in the opinion of some Muslim members, the 
procurement policy of the government had completely shattered’ the 
economy of the common people. The elected representative of Khulna alleged 
that levy demand and loan collection notices had been served on the peasants 
in some places when Khulna had been going through a famine. In fact, by 1953 
some of the districts considered to be surplus turned into deficit areas. Elected 
representatives demanded the withdrawal of those districts from levy 
demand.°! 

Indeed allegations against the procurement policy of the government 
were launched right from the beginning of the First Assembly. Owing to its 
specific composition, opposition within the Assembly to the policy was far less 
representative than that which was actually occurring across the province. On 
30 March 1949 one member of the Opposition informed the House that the 
compulsory levy of foodgrains had already created an agitation and the 
agitation was gaining strength and momentum.°? 

As early as September 1947, A. K. Fazlul Haq issued a statement from 
Calcutta demanding the abolition of various types of control.” In a leaflet 
published in January 1948 Sheikh Mujibur Rahman and Naimuddin Ahmed 
asked the cabinet about the outcome of the ‘seized paddy’ and questioned the 
justification of the price that was offered to the producers of the surplus 
district.” Muslim League members outside the Legislative Assembly were 
definitely more vocal against the levy system than those inside. In a 
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Memorandum to the Central Minister for Food and Public Health on 13 May 
1949 the Muslim League leadership of Sylhet urged the Minister to stop paddy 
from being levied. The Provincial Muslim League in its meetings of the 
working Committee held at Dhaka 16 May 1949 recorded in its resolution the 
complaints of the people about ‘injustice, hardship and harassment ‘to which 
the innocent agriculturists have been subjected. The 'unscrupulous execution 
of the levy scheme’ was held responsible. for the above complaints.°° It was 
not only important Muslim League leaders and activists located outside the 
Legislature who made statements against the levy scheme, Maulana Bhashani 
was prominent among those who criticized the food policy of the government 
in the Muslim League Worker's Conference which was held at Dhaka on 23 
June 1949.56 

In two different meetings held in January and November of 1952, the 
Hatiya-Ramgati Islands' Association expressed great concern over the 
government's procurement policy as it was in operation in the Islands. Those 
meetings condemned ‘the high handed manner' in which the policy was 
being implemented. In a 'memorandum sent to the Chief Secretary of the 
Government of East Bengal regarding the needs and wants of the people of 
Hatiya-Ramgati Islands’ frustration about the inaction of the government to 
the ‘excesses perpetrated on the producers’ was expressed. This was the 
opinion of general body of the association: "The officers deputed to put the 
scheme into operation behave as monarchs and uncrowned Kings of the 
Islands and are not only guilty of excess but also corruption of the worst sort. 
In assessing levy they take no rational view."? Such a complaint was not 
unique for the Islands. An official commented, “most of the problems [as 
instanced in the memorandum] are common to all rural areas:>® 


V. 


Surplus producers'. resistance to procurement was not confined to the 
organised world of the legislative Assembly and political parties alone. At 
individual levels they resorted to various other strategies to avoid levy or at 
least to minimise the severity of its impact. One important strategy was 
individual evasion. It was a practice that originated from the individualistic 
world of the peasantry. To the peasant of East Bengal conspicuously absent 
from the organised world of politics evasion was a safer tactic which 
minimised the individual producer's risk in dealing with an aggressive state. 

Evasion was perceived by the: ruling elite as apathy to the national 
interest. Historians have remarked on this aspect of peasant behaviour ‘in 
Pakistan. Vorys observed that to the vast majority of the population ‘national 
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interest’ was rather hazy and a remote concept; certainly a willingness to 
subordinate personal and parochial advantages to' national interest’ was 
rare.-? To one of the early observers of state and nation building in East 
Pakistan: "It was not poverty alone that made the task of the Provincial 
Government almost impossible, the mildness of any sense of national pride 
amongst the people was the greatest cause for the lack of public co-operation 
with the government."©9 

To elicit sacrifice for nation-building as envisaged by the ruling elite the 
examples of wartime sacrifice of the citizens of England and America were 
glorified: 'there is consciousness in those places where as in our country there 
is none’. Consciousness stood for willing sacrifice in the interest of the nation. 
Nationalism took its pedagogic form as the state encountered resistance in its 
efforts to procure food grains. Members of the ruling elite suggested more 
nationalistic propaganda in the districts so that the people would become 
consciously nation-minded.®! 

The producers nonetheless continued to evade. The Prime Minister took 
note of this in his speech when he acknowledged that large producers were 
evading the levy. He further maintained that many of.the initial statements 
filed by the ‘would be assessees' were ‘shamelessly untruthful';* that was 
why they failed to make the necessary sacrifice for their brethren in deficit 
districts. Thus the language of politics used by the state was that of a moral 
community. Describing the offending surplus producers as' shameless’ was to 
appeal to an assumed moral tie between the state , the surplus producers and 
the ‘people’. Quite often this moral tie was projected by the ruling elite in state 
power as the basis of Pakistan-a Muslim brotherhood,a state for the Muslims. 

The evasion on the part of certain classes of jotedars who enjoyed the 
favour and indulgence of the- procuring authority (as complained by the 
MLAs) not only jeopardised the scheme but revealed the networks of class 
relations that existed. The relationship between the implementing authority 
of the state and the surplus producers emerged distinctly when the state went 
for forced levy. The contradictions that emerged left their mark on the nature 
of East Bengal politics. Before mn this argument, however, a couple of 
points need to be raised. 

One method of evasion was to resort to corruption; bribing the 
procurement officials. From a study of some Narail villages in Jessore district, 
we know that Rs,500 was collected from the surplus producers of the union 
to bribe the levy officers. Thus in the first year no one in the union was 
declared a surplus farmer and hence nobody had to sell paddy to the 
government.®3 

Secondly,in many areas the surplus producers took the initiative to vent 
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their grievances through memoranda and petitions to the higher officials of 
the state. The Prime Minister admitted that 'there were numerous appeals 
against assessment.® In a memorandum, the surplus producers of Atrai and 
Bagmara police stations of Rajshahi prayed to the Governor General for relief 
of levy after failing to get any response from different levels of authority in 
the province,°> The Memorandum endorsed a popular tract entitled 
‘Propagation of Truth’. This detailed the sufferings of the peasants in the area 
after political independence. It also accused the officials of being high panded 
and begged to be spared of the ir depredations.® 

But these forms of protests and actions seldom yielded results. In the 
words of the Prime Minister there was some justification for the indignation 
manifested when a non-bailable warrant of arest was issued against an asessee 
‘who defults in surrendering the levy demand and he is liable to be 
handcuffed and carried away to a court’? The procurement officers_perhaps 
spurred on by greed and in alliance with the police-used brute force on the 
producers. Protest and bitter resentment of such actions at times took the 
form of gencral strikes. In one such incident of excess by officials, about 5000 
people of Kahaloo, a rural policer station of Bogra, gathered at the district 
headquarters on 15 May 1949 to demonstrate ee the alleged Zulum of the 
ARCP staff. 

The anger and frustration of the producers of ma sometimes found 
expression in acts of violence. According to a Pakistan Observer report of 20 
May 1949, the. ARCP patrol staff looking- for 'surplus' rice and paddy were 
mercilessly beaten up in a village within the Nandigram police station of 
Bogra.68 Of another incident, the Ananda’ Bazar Patrika reported on 14 
February,1949: "The conflicts that took place between the government and the 
peasants in some villages of Lengura union of Durgapur police station...had 
led to the killing of more than hundred peasants.. They refused to accept the 
levy imposed by the government on them and offered armed resistance." 

In a press note issued on 16 February 1949, the government admitted.-that 
the local people organised a number of meetings and processions to protest 
against the procurement policy of the government. A popular slogan said: 
‘we will give our lives but not our rice., The Azad also published news items 
in the first half of February of the same year describing the conflicts between 
the government forces and the local producers on the procurement of food 
grains. Moni Singh in his Jiban Sangram mentaions an incident that took 
place in Susang Durgapur police station of Mymensingh district towards the 
end of January 1949, where peasant volunteers seized the levied pay which 
had been forcibly taken away by the employees of the government.®? In his 
survey of peasant movements of the period, Pramatha Gupta also mentions 
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how for everyday from the -3rd week of January of the same year the paddy 
claimed by the government was seizd by peasants in Geragao, Gouripur, 
Kalikapur, Gopalpur, and many other villages of Susang Durgapur police 
station. Similar events also took place in Sherpur police station.”? There 
were as well instances of more organised resistance against the food 
procurement policy of the government,which the government described as 
localised and more violent because of the supposed presence of the 
Communists in such peasant action. 


VI 


It has been said that most of the producers, affected by the procurement 
policy came from the zamindar, jotedar and money-lender class ,and that in 
the social structure of the then East Pakistan they were mostly Hindus. While 
it is difficult, perhaps impossible, to compute the size of the Muslims and 
Hindus owning land 10 acres and above, one can say from evidence that in the 
surplus districts of East Bengal, Muslims definitely constituted the majority of 
jotedars.”! : 

However, the sense of deprivation of the Hindu surplus producers could 
not have been simply ‘economic. What agitated them and their 
representatives in the EBLA was also the ‘unfair and unjust' plunder of their 
fook grains by the functionaries of the state in collusion with the 
representatives of the local government. I would also argue that it was not 
only the Hindu surplus producers but also a large number of muslim surplus 
peasants who suffered from the arbitrary and authoritarian practices of the 
officials. 

The marginally surplus Muslim producers who were in the slot of 5-10 
acres and those slightly above 10 acres were also the victims of 
coercion.Indeed, the agitation and resistance were to a great extent due to the 
imposition of levy on producers who owned agricultural land below 10 acres, 
for example the mostly middle peasants in the coastal areas of khulna with 
six to twelve acres of land at the average. They were spread all over Rampal. 
Shyamnagar, Dakope, and Paikgacha police stations in southeast Khulna.’ 

The families owning agricultural and between 5-10 acres formed a big 
proportion of the ‘producers in the surplus districts.”?^ There was an 
overriding temptation of the implementing: authority to outrage that 
boundary. This has been amply testified by many who protested. A Congress 
member from Barisal complained that ‘innumerable people’ who were in 
possession of far less than ten acres of paddy growing lands and whose total 
quantity of lands were'far below’ ten acres had been assessed for the levy.79 
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Similar comlaints came from a number of police stations in Jessore district as 
early as September 1948. A report in Naya Duniya quoted an inspector saying 
that they need not abide by the land ceiling in order to seize paddy.”4 The 
people of kahaloo in Bogra, alleged categorically that there were cases in 
which the poorest cultivators including day labourers and helpless widows 
were levied in this meeting with the Minister and civil administration in the 
government headquarters.’ Azad reported that on 2 October 1949 in 
Dewanjang police station of Mymensingh district, 16 villagers were levied 
without any investigation. Many among them owned 5 to 7 bighas of Aman 
producing land. Some of them didn't even have ploughs.” In November 
1949, some Muslim League members from the surplus areas started 
complaining that producers possessing less than ten acres of land had been 
prosecuted.” T | 

The local Muslim League leaders in Sylhet urged the Central Minister to 
stop poor men's paddy from being levied.” Maulana Abdul Hai , a Muslim 
League MLA ,made a sharper accusation when he alleged that producers who 
did not have more than. 10 acres of land had been levied whereas producers in 
some cases having 15 to 20 acres of land were spared.”” Organisations like „the 
Democratic Youth League harped on this particular way in which the ` 
implementation of the levy policy affected small producers. At a conference 
of the Youth League in September 1948, it was alleged that the government 
was seizing food grains from ordinary producers while sparing the big 
jotedars and holders.8° Maulana Bhashani complained in June 1949 that there 
was proof that big jotedars and talukdars had reduced the amount of levy on 
their produce by using their personal influence. He.claimed that he knew.of a 
Parliamentary Secretary who had one thousand and sixty bighas of land but 
he was levied only fifty maunds of paddy. He further alleged that a Muslim 
Leauge MLA who owned 500 acres of land had not been levied more than 
25 maunds of paddy.®! A Congress MLA complained that those who have 
thousands of bighas of lands had not been levied.52 Similar complaints were 
made by Muslim League MLAs from Netrokona and Rangpur.. The MLA 
from Netrokona blamed the Civil Supplies officials’ for not assessing some, 
undecrassessing many and overassessing others. He contended that the 
‘misery of the persons who were not fit to be asessed' knew no bounds.94 
Maulana Bhashani alleged, among many other things, ‘favoritism’ in 
implementing the levy scheme.*4. 

What appeared as favouritism to the Maulana was indeed the 
manifestation of the alliance between- the jotedars, hoarders and the 
functionaries of the state that had strenthened during the war and famine 
years and continued to grow stronger with the change in the communal 
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composition of the alliance. Due to the political defeat of the Hindus in East 
Bengal the Muslim jotedars were a rising force in the politics of the nation. 
Additionally, a huge number of Hindu civil servants had left the country 
immediately after independence in August' 1947. As a result there was a 
significant depletion of hindu personnel in the bureaucracy which left the 
Hindu surplus producers without administrative and bureaucratic protection. 

More significantly , the Department of Civil Supplies was manned 
almost wholly by Muslim recruits closely related to the Muslim political elite 
through kinship and various other primordial ties. The number of Hindu 
personnel in Civil Supplies, manned by 10,962 persons in February 1950, was 
insignificant: the total number of Hindu Gazetted officers in the province was 
94.855 The Hindu members in the Assembly, brought allegations against such 
manner of recruitment.86 

The minister for Civil Supplies and some Muslim League members 
defended the charges of corruption against these officers. This, in effect, 
supported the corrupt activities of these officers. The language they used in 
doing so is interesting in the familial idiom used. For example, one of them 
asserted òn the floor of the Assembly that the Civil Supply officers were their 
‘own sons'. The Minister himself defended the officers of the department 
dismissing the allegations of corruption brought against them as ‘Mamuli’ 
(insignificant) and emphatically told the Assembly that the officers, against 
whom charges of corruption were made, were ‘their sons, relatives and 
nieghbours.*” But the Prime Minister wenta step further in the defense of the 
Civil Supplies officials. He blamed the Hindu members of the Opposition for 
the failure of procurement and according to him the programme had suffered 
not due to the corruption of the department but because of the ill-advised 
encouragement that was held out by some of the responsible members of the 
Opposition to the producers.®8 

The other unofficial personnel involved in the: governmental activities 
of porcurement of foodgrains were the Union Board Chairmen. The Hindus 
and small Muslim producers did not get a fair deal from them either. These 
Chairmen in the surplus districts were mostly Muslims and surplus peasants, 
in fact big jotedars, who held land between 30 to 300 acres. 

The jotedars were more powerful as a class in Dinajpur, Rangpur, Bogra 
and in parts of Northern Mymensingh, and Bakerganj, all surplus districts 
where the’ procurement programme was in operation. 89 The nature of 
election to local bodies was such that it was only the jotders who could come 
to these offices.7° 

Indeed, it was unthinkable for a man of lower strata to contest the 
membership of the Union Board, writes Islam?!, discussing the political 
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history of Badarpur, 'before 1947--[a Muslim Talukdar}. was to be a nominee of 
the [Hindu] Zamindar, after 1947 he became the "nominating . authority" 
replacing the Zamindar'. He in fact took over the leadership as an ‘automatic 
and natural transformation.'"22 This was not unique to Badarpur only. It 
happened all over East Bengal. Indeed- the Union Board Chairmen were 
capable of generating’ fear and favour’ among the rural populace, a tradition 
that was fully in evidence. in the procurement operations: of. the 
government.”? One Congress member alleged that the officers’ made the 
assessment mainly in consultation. with the local.presidents of Union Boards 
without going to the locality concerned and without making proper 
-enquiries.”4 Siddiqui, in his study from Narail villages of Jessore, corroborates 
that the Union Board Chairman was entrusted with the task of drawing. up 
the lists of surplus producers, and one of the thana-level officials -was 
designated as the Levy officer whenever the government decided to go in for 
compulsory paddy.’ procurement.?° In his report from Khulna; Taha, a 
political activist -of the time, wrote that the peasants narrated their sufferings 
at the hands of money lenders, Union Board presidents and local matbars.?° A 
Naobelal report alleged that a section of Procurement officials along with 
other agents created terror among the peasantry by their unfair and unjust 
- activities.” Undoubtedly most of these apn, -came from the Union Board 
leadership of the day. i 

_ On the other hand, a President.of an Union Board who happened to be a 
Hindu, sent the following Telegram addressed to the Chief Secretry on 4 May 
1948 : "Minority community [of] my community panic stricken. Procurement 
officers indiscriminate house search. Forcible entry [into] houses in owners 
absence [and] seizing paddy without weightment. Pray immediate: attention 
and. steps"? | l 

This is a striking evidence of the change in eomimunat composition .of 
the traditional alliance in rural East Bengal. after August 1947 on account of 
the political defeat of the Hindu zamindars, jotedars and: money-lenders.The 
latter thus lost their socio-political connection with the functionaries of the 
state. As a result they bore the brunt of coercion.The complaints on coercion 
of Hindu producers were dismissed by the nominant official perception of the 
day. The District Magistrate, Rangpur, wrote the following on 26 june1948, 
against a complaint of coercion against the procurement officials by the- 
Hindu Union Board, President, that ' ‘this is a typical instance how the 
" members of the minority community sometimes try to embarass the muslim 
officers and also the Majority community, 99 

one way to avoid or at least to minimise coercion was through bribing, 
the procurement official (as we have witnessed in some Narail villages).As a 
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result, corruption assumed a form of mediation between individual and 
institutionalized authority, and thus the latter was reduced to a commodity 
obtainable at a price- A Muslim League MLA complained that in Daulatpur 
thana in Khulna, an Inspector of the Civil Supplies had adopted a policy of 
excessive procurement in order to enhance his personal income.!9 In a 
radiogram the’ Commissioner of Rajshahi informed the Secretary to the 
Governor about the corruption of procuremet officials.!°! In fact, MALs and 
other sections of the society were quite vocal in their protests against the 
corruption of the Civil Supply officers. 

Going by the number of corruption case instituted against the officials of 
the -Civil Supplies departmebt one could say that bribing was frequently 
resorted to in order to minimise the harshness of procurements. Till 31 July 
1949, 42 officials of the Civil Supplies department had been convicted, 27 had 
been dealt with departmentally and 450 and 303 cases were pending in court 
and with the police respectively.!02 As the Anti-Corruption Department had 
never been noted for its efficiency and: integrity, it would be fair to assume 
that many more cases of corruption simply went unreported. 

In any case, the amount of levy and remission thus fixed was almost 
always a measure of the power of the buyer and the seller of official favour. In 
a society like that of East Bengal where most people were poor, official favour 
could be purchased by only a few. Corruption therefore assumed a class 
character. Thus for the Muslim small, and marginally surplus producers, and 
for the Hindu surplus producers generally this escape route via bribing was 
unavailable,and this exposed them to larger doses of coercion. For the former, 
it was Often their economic situation. that left them vulnerable to oppression 
by the officials. For the Hindu jotedars such coercion was generally due to 
their political isolation., For the marginally surplus and poor Hindu 
producers, however, it was the combination of both that made official 
coercion non-negotiable. 

As a result, the Hindu surplus producers resorted to resource transfer 
„both human and material, across’ the border to India. Smuggling and 
migration were two common forms adopted for this purpose. This particular 
response of the Hindus reinforced the belief of the ruling elite of East Pakistan 
that the Hindus owned no allegiance to the new state. As a corollary to that 
belief, the governmet had no compunction about denuding the Hindus of 
their resources. Thus a vicious cricle was formed in the relationship between 
the Hindu surplus producing peasants and the ruling elite in state power in 
East Pakistan which seriously disrupted the nation-building process. 
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VI 


The government later admitted that the procurement scheme was not a 
success and blamed the selfishness of the producers and the unsympathetic 
attitude of some sections of the public, especially the Hindus, for the failure of 
the programme. Sometimes simple economic arguments, e. g., the surplus 
producer's unwillingness to sell their produce to the government at a price 
much lower than offered in the market, was put forward to justify the 
failure.10 The Government also admitted that the big producers sold their 
surpluses in the black market. 

The Minister in charge of food came up with another interesting 
observtio that the system of procurement that was introduced in 1943-44 
famine and war years by the Raj had exposed ‘all possible loopholes’ in the 
system to the food dealers and producers. In 1945, the procurement of rice was 
2,91,112 tons and it was 2,43,050 in 1946, and during the first six months of 1947 
it was only 89,492 tons.The Minister admitted the complete break down of the 
system of procurement by the middle of 1948.104 By the admission of the 
government, it became clear that they failed to procure the amount that the 
colonial government had managed to procure in its last days. This revealed 
the inadequacy of the support the ruling elite had from the well-to-do 
peasantry in East Pakistan. 

In fact, the producers interpreted independence in their own terms. 
What was supposed to be a sacrifice to an alien government was indeed an act 
of coercion to them. The producers did not want to yield to this similar 
coercion from their own people in their own state. To many of them 
freedom was the freedom of not having to bow to the dictates of the 
government. 

On the other hand, the political elite failed to understand the situation 
that many marginally surplus produces were in. The latter did not possess 
any substantial reserves of resources. Many of them were not equipped to 
defend themselves from man made or natural calamity. Besides,after the 
devastating famine of 1943, the fear of unforeseen shortages loomed large in 
the minds of most producers. Many of them could hardly keep their head 
above water, especially in the context of rising prices of other essentials of like 
salt, clothes, compounded by the failing price of cash crops. Thus ,evasion 
became a rational chioce for the producers. 

As an economic argument, it is quite important to understand the reason 
for evasion, The fact that the peasants felt strongly about their ownership of 
their own produce and presumed it to be part of the natural order of things, 
needs to be considered . While the whole operation of levy was bureaucratic 
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in nature, the producershad no: participation in deciding the quantum and 
manner of levying .The bureaucrats quite often behaved like ‘kings and 
monarchs’; as a result the producers could not see justice and fairplay in the 
scheme. The popular tract that we have previously cited lameted the 
hardening attitude of the government towards the surplus peasants.!0° 
Another popular song was more eloquent in PODERE out the 
mischievousness of the government.!06 

It is true that the big producers easily evaded this levy through their 
links in the system while. the smaller ones suffered. As a result the response 
of the latter was conditioned by their familiarity with the coercive nature of 
the state during the.Raj. They had fewer means available to them than did the 
big. jotedars and landlords. They could not regulate the activities of the 
functionaries involved in procuring food grains, protect arbitrary actions or 
defend themselves agains brutal plundering except in isolated incidents. This 
lack of means was a function of their ignorance of how institutions of the 
modern state worked ,compounded by a lack of participation in public life. 
The absence of an institutional link between the leading class and the vast 
number of producers of food grains in the countryside in the surplus districts 
of the then East Pakistan is thus exposed. 

The state faced two difficult tasks: first, that of eliciting maximum 
cooperation from the core of the Muslim State-the Muslim surplus 
producers-and second, to coerce the minority Hindu surplus producers who 
figured significantly among the owners of the grain surpluses in East Bengal 
and were suspected of ‘sabotaging’ the 'Child State’ by their opposition to the 
activities of the ruling elite in state power. But the state was also a child of a 
quasi- liberal colonialregime and as such it could not make overtly 
discriminatory laws to coerce the Hindu surplus produces. Instead, coercion 
was a matter of everyday practice, the working style of the bureaucacy. Such 
prospects were indeed feared by the Hindu leaders who occasionally cautioned 
_ the Muslim ruling elite against making one law for. the Hindus and another 
for the Muslims and reminded the latter that for the benefit of the state one 
should not think in terms of ‘community’, but in terms of the nation while 
making legislation.!97 Nevertheless, the implementing agencies of the 
procurement programme discriminated between communities and between 
classes, though such discrimination was illegal. Arbitrariness and coercion-the 
manifestations of this discriminatory practice-reigned supreme. The perceived 
and/or real ‘threat’ of ‘sabotage’ from inside and outside the country was 
played up, and perhaps it did exist, given a mighty neighbour-an embodiment 
of national power which was seen as antithetical to the cause of Pakistan. As 
one goes through the story of nation-building in East Pakistan, one cannot but 
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realise: how-stories of external threat (or from Hindu nationalism). were 
regularly and efficiently ‘-retailed-to ensure the unity of the country. In fact,the ' 
threat was-one ‘essential’ that the- government could always supply, no matter- 
“how scarce were other essentials! But the compulsory levy also proeucee an 
unintended. result. According to a Congress: member it showed ‘one great 
thing’:it brought. home’ to every. Hindu and Muslim producer ‘of the: 
countryside, particularly, the unreality of the communal question.108 : 

-= The Compulsory: Levy of Food Grain -Order,:as it was implemented 
divided the big and the small producers. However, this fostered the 
emergence of a‘new’unity amongst small producers along class lines cutting ` 
across: communal divisions in the countryside of East Bengal.This: process 
later crystalized into the formation of the Awami League, a new political 
party, aiming to ‘represent the interests: of the small producers in the 
countryside. The big jotedars, on the other hand, who protected theinselves 
from the compulsory levy and were made rich through the protection of the, - 
implementing officials and by ‘the party : in power; found to their dismay-in 
March 1954, when the ‘first general elections were held-that their party, the 
Muslim-League,!09 now‘stood on-a-much narrower base of support. 
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Sir George Campbell's Scheme Of Rural Education 
In Bengal : 1872-1877 


Kazi Shahidullah 


After the Despatch of 1854, the Bengal government became involved in 
the task of promoting elementary education. Since available funding was 
insufficient for the-setting up of an independent system of elementary schools, 
the government opted to utilize the indigenous patshalas for disseminating 
elementary education to the masses. This necessarily meant for the 
government taking over control of the patshalas. The government's attempts 
at extending control over the patshalas was accompanied by important 
changes which affected the very nature of the traditional patshala . The 
changes were directed mainly towards making the patshala gurus submit to 
Education Department regulations. Thus, gurus seeking Departmental 
patronage would have to give up the absolute control of the patshalas which 
they had enjoyed earlier. They were now told clearly what was to be taught in 
patshalas, how it was to be taught, how discipline was to be maintained and 
how, in general, the patshala was to be made more efficient. However, despite 
government efforts, by 1871-72, only 1801 patshalas with 45,702 pupils had 
been improved.! It was estimated that at this time there were about 4,000,000 
boys of school going age in Bengal. Clearly, the number of patshalas and 
pupils brought under the control of the Education Department by 1871-72 was 
very small, and there was plenty of room for further development. 

At this stage, Sir George Campbell, an avowed reformer, became the new 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. Campbell was genuinely concerned with 
promoting education amongst the rural people of Bengal. He realized, 
however, that funding was to be a crucial factor for the success of any scheme 
of education. His plan, therefore, was not only to enhance funding but also to 
ensure that available funds were properly utilized. With this end in view, on 
30 September 1872, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Sir George Campbell, 
issued a’ Resolution which marked the beginning of a new drive aimed at 
extending village education under government control. The resolution 
announced that a major objective of the government would be to support the 
extension of primary education among the masses of the people and specially 
allotted Rs 4 lakh (Rs 400,000) for developing and encouraging indigenous 
education in the villages.? This new allotment of funds came from provincial 
savings and was in addition to the normal budget grant of Rs 1,30,000 a year. 
The actual total allotment for primary education was, therefore, Rs 5,30,000 
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and this representated a more than four fold increase over funding in 
previous years. The new liberal grant now announced was an indication of 
the determination of the government to continue with the general plan of 
supporting elementary education. 

The resolution not only announced the new funding allocation but also 
gave details of the way in which the money was to be spent. It was expressly 
stated that the money granted was to be utilized in promoting indigenous 
education based on local standards. The subjects to be taught would mainly be 
the old patshala subjects of reading, writing, and arithmetic. The language of 
instruction would be the vernacular only. Printed books were not to be 
compulsorily used but were to be introduced cautiously. : 

When recruiting teachers, preference was to be given to men of the old 
guru class and to residents of the village and its neighbourhood. Care was to 
be taken to ensure that what was taught in these schools was in line with the 
natural interests of the ordinary village people. The old patshala course was to 
be closely adhered to with the possible addition of the use of printed work, and 
the teaching of subjects like Geography and History were to be discouraged. In 
fact, any kind of teaching which might induce boys to think themselves above 
manual labour was not to be practised. However, in order to provide a ladder 
to the odd brilliant pupil, a chain of scholarship was to be instituted, whereby 
scholarship holders could move up through the several grades of schools to a 
University degree. The subjects of examination for the patshala scholarship ` 
- was to be the same as that of the ordinary patshala course; reading and writing 
the vernacular, simple and mental arithmetic, zamindari and mahajani 
accounts and mensuration. 

Schools submitting to government directions would receive grants at the 
rate of Rs 2 to Rs 5 per mensem depending on circumstances. The higher rate 
would usually be given to areas where the people were poor and backward. 
No patshala grant would be given to a village which did not provide a hut to 
be used as the school. Grants would be available to existing patshalas-and also 
for setting up new patshalas. In the selection of site for new patshalas, large 
villages having no schools were to be given preference. The administering of 
the grant was to be left in the hands of the District Magistrates and 
Sub-Divisional officer, who were given the discretion to work out the details 
of the scheme as dictated by local conditions. The Magistrate, in sanctioning 
grants, would have to ensure that not more than Rs.5 per mensem was given 
to any school. All patshalas seeking grants would have to submit to inspection 
and send in simple quarterly statements as required by the government. And, 
only those.schools where the vernacular was taught would be considered for 
grants. The grants sanctioned would be conditional to the proper fulfilment of 
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government directives ou could be suspended or withdrawn if the school 
was not properly kept up.4 

The new system of primary education set up by Campbell's resolution 
also aimed basically at extending government ‘control over the indigenous 
patshalas but with a difference. It was now insisted that patshalas submitting to 
government control would be improved only on condition that their 
‘continued existence as schools for the masses was not jeopardized, i. e. 
improved .patshalas were to continue to exist as patshalas and not be converted 
into schools of European model.” The order of instructions usually followed 
‘in the patshalas was not to be changed and if any books were read they were to 
be of the simplest kind. The old and. popular gurus were‘to be retained 
wherever possible and the appointment of-newcomers as gurus was to be 
discouraged. These measures were to be adopted basically to retain the popular 
appeal of the patshalas as mass institutes and to ensure that the masses 
continued to be attracted:to it. 

But despite reorientation of measures towards patshala practices, the 
government clearly planned to continue with the policy of holding control 
over the patshalas. This is apparent from the fact that patshalas seeking 
government grants would have to submit to inspection and send quarterly 
statements as required by the government. To strengthen government 
control, continuation of grants were made conditional to patshalas 
_ satisfactorily following government directives. | 

Campbell's scheme was not only concerned with existing indigenous 
patshalas but also contemplated setting up new patshalas on indigenous lines 
in places where none existed. Unlike previous schmes,® which were limited to 
particular districts, the new scheme was adopted at the same time all over 
Bengal and achieved considerable success in a relatively short period. The 
following figures indicate the extent to which success was achieved in the first 
few years : 


Table 1: Progress of Campbell's Scheme 1870-1877 


Year Schools Scholars Government Expenditure Rs 
1870-71 2,486 68,044 Not available 

1872-73 8,253 205,934 1,80,592 

1873-74 12,229 303,437 . 3,86,833 

1874-75 13,145 330,024 4,42,699 

1875-76 . 13,491 357,233 . 4,35,207 

1876-77 13,966 360,513 _ 3,86,784 


Source : Report of the Education Commission, 1882, p. 102. 
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The above figures include all schools, newly established or aided under 
the primary grant. Table 1 clearly shows the extent to which government 
succeeded in extending elementary education to the masses. Thus, before the 
operation of the scheme, there were 2486 schools in 1870-71 with 68044 pupils 
but by 1876-77, the number of schools had increased to 13966 and pupils to 
360513. The figures in Table 1 however, do not show either how many new 
patshalas were created or how many of the previously existing patshalas were 
now aided from the primary grants. Campbell's scheme aimed not only to 
support existing patshalas but also to set up new ones where needed. In fact, a 
popular criticism of the scheme was that it merely granted aid to already 
existing schools and did not really create any new patshalas.’ Unfortunately, 
the Reports of the Director of Public Instruction in Bengal do not provide any 
systematic statistical information on the above point. However, isolated 
references in the different Reports make it clear that many new patshalas 
were no doubt established under campbell's scheme. As was to be expected, 
these patshalas were started mainly in, those districts where indigenous 
schools were very few in number. Thus, there was little need to set up 
patshalas in the districts of Western Bengal, where indigenous schools already 
abounded in large numbers and hence, most of the new patshalas were 
established in the different districts of Eastern Bengal where patshalas were 
relatively scarce. The following table will illustrate the point : 


Table 2: New Patshalas Started Under Campbell Scheme 


Number of patshalas Pre-existing | Patshalas started 








Districts on 31 March 1875 patshalas under the primary 
subsidized scheme 
Dhaka 200 l 111 89 
Faridpur 191 20 171 
_ Barisal 244 124 = 120 
Mymensingh 256 30 226 ` 
Total 891 285 606 


source : Report of Public Instruction In Bengal, 1874-75, p. 24. 


These figures show that in the above districts most of the patshalas owed 
their existence to Campbell's scheme. Out of 891 patshalas, only 285 or 32 per 
cent were in existence before September 1872, the remaining 606 or 68 per cent 
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having been set up under the new scheme. This, no doubt, indicates that a 
sizeable portion of pupils now had an access to schooling who would 
otherwise have grown up without having had the opportunity of attending 
school. : 

Campbell's scheme was a unique attempt. of extending education 
amongst the rural masses of Bengal. His aim was to provide the kind of 
education which the villagers wanted, an education which would not 
threaten to disturb the existing social order. As Campbell observed : "what is 
wanted is to teach ordinary village boys enough to enable them to take care of 
their own interests in their own station of life, as petty shop-keepers, small 
land-holders, raiyats, handicraftsmen, weavers, village headmen, boatmen, 
fishermen, and what not. It is beyond all things desirable not to impart at 
village schools that kind or teaching which, in a transition state of society, 
might induce boys to think themselves above manual labour or ordinary 
village work." | 
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Cannons in the Subcontinent with a Special Reference to the 
Historical Cannons of Bengal _ 


Md. Abul Hashem Miah 


The use of cannon as an important war weapon lends a thrilling chapter 
to the history of mankind. It is one of the -factors, in most cases, the; main 
factor to bring ups and downs of many nations and shape and reshape their 
territorial maps. 

When cannon or the idea of its use originated is not definitely known. 
The virtue of cannon basically is to create an energy to shoot some properties 
or projectiles at a material structure to throw or grind it down. It is in this 
‘sense or to serve the same purpose that we find the use of a war machine 
called "Manjanik" huge and heavy in form among the Arabs in the early 8th 
century A. D.! These machines had: been previously used by the Prophet (sm) 
in the siege of Taif in 630 A. D.2 In the capture of the Debal fort of Sind by the 
Arabs under the command of Muhammad-bin-Kasim in 711 A. D. One such 
machine named "Wee Bride" was used to shoot down the flag-bearing tower 
of the Siva temple inside the fort. The use of such devices of throwing 
projectiles or balls of stone or the like and those of incendiary fire arms whose 
invention is attributed to the 7th century Greece might have probably 
contributed to the development or an idea of a full-fledged cannon as used 
later on. But its history is very well connected with the story of gun-powder. 
"The possibility of making cannon" says, Nicholas Du Quesne Bird, “depends 
upon the recognition of propellant properties of gun-powder."4 Cannons were 
fired by igniting the powder by way of a small hole drilled in the barrel.’ But 
precisely when gun-powder was discovered is still obscure. 

It is assumed that the formula of manufacturing a wick form of 
gun-powder consisting of Saltpetre, charcoal and sulphur proportiontely was 
known to China in the 11th century A. D.© This was brought to Europe by the 
Arabs and that true gun powder may have developed in Europe during the 
second half of 13th century.” If it is so, it indicated that the use of gun powder 
was known to the Arabs well before its development in the 13th century 
Europe and the term 'Kushkangir nn 2 gy (a stone or iron ball 
projected from a catapult or cannon) in 13th century seems, according to 
modern scholars, to have been used for.a crude form of cannon. According to 
an earliest record of Florentine government dated 1326 A. D. It seems that 
- metal cannons and iron cannon balls were made in Italy.? 

It is generally believed that Mughal emperor Babar for the first time used 
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cannon in India at the first battle of Panipath in 1526 A. D. Biy: cannon was 
earlier used in the Suncontinent-as ‘well as in Béngal:10 

Modern researches show that cannon was already -used by the Muslims in 
the 6th century A.H. and by the end of 7th and beginning of the 8th century A. 
H.'! It was widely used .in Spain,- Africa, Egypt and Arabia.!* This new 
. implement was borrowed by other countries from Spain and North Africa.}% 

There are various:examples of the use.of cannon ‘in different parts of 
India (such as Rajputana, Kashmir,. Deccan, Da B in. the oan 
14th Centuries A, D.14. - 

During the siege of Ranthambar fort in A. H. 699 (1299 A.D: ) y ‘the army 
of Alauddin Khalji, the Rajputs used .cannon from: inside the fort: and Nusrat 
Khan (the general of Aluddin ay fell dead nem. his horse By a snol of 
cannon ball.1?, 

Alauddin. Khalji had a Td number of cannons which he usai in his 
battles against his enemies.16 One of his cannons was so heavy. that it- was. 
drawn by 100 bullocks.! When it moved it shook: the earth.!8 

In the Deccan also incendiary arms were widely:used. Muhammad. Shah 
Bahamani used Manjanik (cannon) in. the battle of ‘Telengana ‘in 763 A. H. 
(1361 A. D.)!9 Cannons. were also used in the Deccan by the powerful Rajas.2° 
In 767 A. H. (1365: A. D.) the. Raja ‘of Vijoynagar brought seferal hundred 
cannons into: the battle field. against Muhammad..Shah Bahamani. who 
secured these. as war booty after. deveating: the-opponent.2" Muhammad. Shah 
gave special attention. to artiliery.?? He founded a factory of fire-arms which 
was not then established in the Deccan.?? | 

_At the end of the 8th and begining of the 9th. ey A: He ‘the use ‘of 
cannon became very common and. victory depended on judicious-use of these 
weapons (cannons).?4:In 825: A..H. (1422 A. D.) Ahmed. Shah’ Bahamani 
brought a larger number of cannons in order. to check. me DAE EE of the 
enemy.?° 

Sultan Zeynul Abdin, the bey of kamit (1420- 1470 A. D.) had a:man at 
his court. named Rajab who taught the people of Kashmir to manufacture 
gunpowder, guns and cannons.?ć It was as a sequel to his training that 
Kashmir abounded in skillful cannoneers who dismentled mountain forts.of 
‘Kashmir and Tibet.2”? Adam Khan, the eldest son of Sultan Zeynul Abdin 
conquered the realm of Tibet with the ais of: Bis cannoneers : amg: Aa 
immense booty for his father.28 - . 

Gujrat also used cannon iresiy: 29 Sultan Aimed Shah ite had 
superitority over ‘his neighbours-.because.of his organised. artillery - used 
cannon in 825 A. H. (1422 A.-D.).in the battle of Malwa. ou ‘Later Malwa also - 
used cannon. 
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- Bahadur Shah, ruler of Gujrat had a great love for cannon.32 He had a 
collection of cannon of various sizes.43 He had a portuguese Muslim convert 
and'a Turk called Rumi Khan, who were great experts in their manufacture of 
cannons.*4 They fabricated various models never seen before in India.’ Rumi 
Khan exbihited wonderful feats of artillery during the conquest of Chitor.7® 

The above noted evidence conslusively prove that cannons were used in 
India long before Babar used them in the first battle of Panipath in 1526 A. D. 
According to A. Z. Nadvi, the artillery of Babar were doubtless less efficient 
than those of the Deccan and Gujrat.37 — 

. In 1529 A. D. Babar was impressed by observing the skillful use of cannon 
by the artillery of Nusrat Shah; the then Sultan of Bengal.3® In his 
Babar-Nama, Babar remarks, "Bengalees have a reputation for fire working; 
we tested it now, they do not fire counting to hit a particular spot but fire at 
random.“3? ` 

So far Bẹngal as concerned the following examples of the use of cannon 
may be specially cited. 

It is gathered from Portuguese Accounts that in 1517 (viz 9 years before 
the battle of Panipath) when joao de Silveira, the representative of the 
_ Portuguese Governor, captured a boat full of rice near the coast of Chittagong, 
the Governor of Bengal opened fire (cannon) from land and Silvira defended 
himself with great difficulty.4° Now a question arises who this governor of 
Bengal was. We know that Alauddin Hussain Shah was then the Sultan of 
Bengal (1493-1519). It is not definitely known whether Chittagong was under 
his control at that time. The Rajmala, the District Gazetters, Chittagong by L. S. 
S. Malley ‘and De Barrows, furnish ene information regarding the 
matter. 

On 13th July, 1576, Khan-i-Jahan, viceroy of Bengal (1575-1578) under 
Akbar had to wage a series of long-drawn stubborn battles with the Afghans in 
which they (the Afghans) were utterly defeated with the loss of all their 
leaders. Junaid Karrani (the first cousin of Daud) of Jharkhand was killed by a 
connon ball‘! in one of these engagements. During these hostilities Jahan 
Khan, governor of Orissa, was slain and Daud, the fugitive Sultan of Bengal 
was taken prisoner and beheaded as a treaty-breaker. 

On 21 June, 1596, during the Viceroyalty of Raja Man Singh the Mughal 
army used cannon during the siege of Bhushna fort (in Faridpur District). 
Many people including Sulaiman were killed and Kedar Roy was wounded as 
a result of bursting of cannon ball within the fort.43 

‘Baharistan-i- -Ghaybi gives various examples of the use of cannon by the 
Mughal army in their fight with the local chieftains or Zamindars at different 
places of Bengal. 
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_ In 1611, the army of Musa Khan fired cannon® on the Mughal position 
from their fleet near Khizirpur, located about half a mile to the north of 
Narayanganj known as Hajiganj. The Mughal army replied by discharging 
their big cannon*® from high lands and threw the enemies down from the top 
of their boats. The large 'Kusas' which were struck by cannon shots sank in 
the river along with their men.47 

In 1612, Khwaja Usman used a big cannon at the battle of Dwalambapur 
(in Shlhet) against the Mughals.48 Shujawat Khan, the Mughal general 
brought a huge quantity of cannon for war with Usman.?? 

Nawab Mir Kashem Khan (lH) Jawiny, Subadar of Bengal (1628- 6132) used 
big guns (cannon) when he launched an attack upon the Portuguese of 
Hugli.°° 

During the Subadarship of Nawab Islam Khan (II) Mushedi (1635-1639), 
the Mughal army used heavy guns (cannon) against the Ahoms a Assam. 
These cannon were mostly cast in Dhaka.>! 

At the time of the conquest of Chittagong in 1666 during the Subadarship 
of Nawab Shaista Khan,the Mughal army and the Arakanese used cannon.’? 
After a fierce cannonade Chittagong fell to the imperial army.°? From the 

"Andergila" hill the Mughal army launched heavy cannonade on the city of 
Chittagong.°4 

In 1782, the "Sannyasix" and "Fakirs" of Rangpur rose in ardi against 
the East India Company and used 'Jingal' (Cannon) in their fight against the 
British Government.>° . 

From the above references it is apparent that cannons were used in 
Bengal even before the Mughals. But its use was very rare at that time. The 
frequent use of cannon in Bengal actually started with the coming of the 
Mughals, particularly from the time of Subadar Islam Khan under jananey 
(1605-1628). 

At the time of Mughal Emperor Babar (1526-1630 A. D.) cannons were 
founded at Agra under the direction of his ordnance master Ustad Ali Quli 
Khan.°° According to M. K. Zaman, Babar had only two Pieces of cannon with 
him at the battle of Panipath, but they certainly proved very effective against 
- the towering arrary of the enemy's elephants.°” Besides Babar had greater 
number of hand guns. 

The importance of cannon was well realised by Babar's son and successor 
Humayun who fielded 700 light and 21 heavy guns in the battle of Kanauj in 
1540.°8 Both Babar and Humayun took interest in the improvement of cannon 
which were manufactured in the royal 'Karkhanas'.5? Epigraphic record 
testifies that at the time of Sher Shah (1539-45) cannon were locally cast in the . 
town of "Junnatabad" (Alias Guar) under the direction of Sayyid Ahmed 
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Rumi. Ain-i-Akbari refers to the use of cannon during the reign of Akbar 
who took keen interest in developing his artillery which was then a vast 
establishment.°! His cannons were of very superior material and were 
designed to suit verying- demands of strategy and terrain.°* The Mughal 
emperors took personal interest in the manufacture of guns and cannons.®9 
Akbar examined each piece personally and got this tested in his presence.®4 

In the subsequent periods artillery further developed. From the time of 
Emperor Jahangir (1605-27) onward, cannon and other war ammunitions 
were made in ‘Jahangirnagar' (alias Dhaka). During the Mughal period, 
handguns were made from unalloyed iron while cannon were cast from | 
copper, brass and bronze as well.© The Mughals laid great stress on mobility. 
There were cannons so light that one or two men could easily carry them on 
the top of hills.6? There were guns with several barrels welded together ‘and 
fired simulaneously as well as-heavy and siege field guns.®8 

The Mughal armies boasted of a great variety of cannon and hand-guns.® 
The heaviest pieces could weight even as much as twenty tonnes which fired 
balls of upto ten maunds.’”? These must have been used for. purely defensive 
purposes and stationed on forts and palaces.”! Cannons of lesser weight meant 
to be fielded could take as much as twenty eight seers of gun-powder at a 
time.”2 One such gun.belonging to the arsenal of Shah Jahan, famous by the 
name of 'Jahan-Kusha’ (world conqueror) had a barrel seventeen feet long 
with diameter of one foot at the muzzle and six inches at the bore.” This piece 
was originally made at Dhaka in the eleventh year of Shah Jahan's reign (1637 
A. D.)’* It took a charge of 288 seers of power.” It has been made by method of 
welding.” It was found at Murshidabad.77 

Another big cannon of the time of the Mughals was "Malik-I-Maidan."78 
It was cast at Ahmedanagar in 1549 by a native of Constantinople named 
Hussain Khan.”? An inscription engraved on it by Aurangzeb in 1685 
commemorates the conquest of Bijapur where it is now preserved.®9 It was 
made of bronze.®! The surface of the gun-was changed after casting and its 
muzzle worked into the shape of the head of a dragon having open jaws with’ 
small elephants between.82 Wilkinson states that it weighed about 42 tones.83 
The cannon is 14'-3" in length. 

Another notable brass cannon (gun) of E Mughal time is the greater 
gun of Agra.84 It is 14'-0" in length and 1'-10!/ 2” in bore into which a man 
could easily enter in crouching position. Its weight is 1469 maunds.®° 

It is relevent to mention here that some of the Bara Bhuiyas such as Isa 
Khan,®6 Kedar Roy,8” Khwaja Usman®8 Pratapaditya and Sitaram Roy®? of 
Mahmudabad (Jessore) had their own cannons made by the local blacksmiths. 
The big cannon now placed in the Usmany Udyan, Dhaka and the huge 
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cannon ‘of Murshidabad are believed ‘to. have been made: by Janardan 
Karmakar (Blacksmith) of. Sylhet.?? Sitaram ‘Roy of Mahmudabad is ‘said to © 
have got cannon made ‘by: the Karmakars- (Blacksmith) of the dynasty of 
Janardan”! to protect his newly established. capital'at Bagjani (In Jessore): The 
Assamese were also able’ to manufacture their own ammiunitions such as gün, 
cannon etc.?? . a p ae a 

With the above biond we will nów ‘discuss’ sorne historical cannons 
which. have been discovered. in different pares of Bangladesh. They ¢ are e stated 
below i in pee order,” : . 


en ene cannon from Dewanbagh: near Narayanan] 


ET isa piace of historical importance situated about seven miles’ 
forest of Narayanganj near’ the junction of a streamlet called “Akatia 
Khal" -with: the Sitalakhya and’ was formerly the residence of Munwar Khan 
the great grandson of:Isa Khan. This is also called’“Munhoor Khaner Bagh,": 
in. the suburb of Katrabu;.the family residence of Isa Khan. It is relevant to- 
mention hare that’ on 12th February, 1909 seven brass ‘cannons were- 
discovered at. Dewanbagh by some-men who were excavating éarth.?3 -~ 

. Of: the above'noted ‘seven cannons six are now’ displayed in the National ° 
Museum of Bangladesh at Shah Bagh, Dhaka while the RU one is in 
possession of varendra Research Muscum, Rajshahi. 

-These cannons were first published’ by’ H. ʻE: Stapleton, 94 the wee 
Inspector of Schòols, Dhaka Division and subsequently by Syed Aulad Hasan?” 
and Mvi. Shamsuddin Ahmed.9© Of these seven: cannons, two inscribed 
cannons of Sher Shah and Isa Kħiån are highly important. 

. The inscribed ‘cannon’ of Sher Shah is 5'-7"-in cot and its 
circumference at the muzzle and àt the breech is 91/ 7" and 12". The diameter 
of the open mouth of the cannon is ‘about 2". The muzzle of the Carinon is < 
shaped like a tiger's head. This, according to: Stapleton, ‘is in complement’ to’ 
the king (Sher Shah) whose name is engraved'on this cannon. 97 Ornamental 
bands are marked. round ‘the. body-of the cannon and also its trunnions and 
the tiger's neck. | 

: This cannon. of Sher Shah contains four inscriptions of which one is 
main “and the others are’ minor. The main inscription records that the cannon - 
was caste in the time of Sher Shah by Sayyid Ahmed Rumi in the year 949 A. 
H. / 15427. A. D. while the minor ones contain 1 the ee 


(a); The. ee 314 (the: present Bengali method of f writing 3 maunds 14 | 
ra gers)? ces 
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(b).. The words "Rapa't Ghazi." : 
(c) In Bengali the name Taraf Raja. 


: ~- Aulad Hasan. opines that the inscription. on -Sher :Shah's cannon ‘is 
historically important in..the sense that it gives the: name. of Sher Shah's 
Governor of this part of the country: in the year.949.A. H./1542 A. D. or-the 
head.of his artillery:!99-He further observes, "Sayyid Ahmed Rumi mentioned 
in the inscription was evidently’ the Governor of this division’ in 949 (1542 A. 
D. of the head of. his (Sher Shah's) artillery and Fazl. Ghazi (Which 
Stapletion!®! and Mvi. Shamsuddin Ahmed!92. reads as. Rapa't Ghazi) 
mentioned in: the inscription was a- contemporary of Sher Shah. According to 
him, (Aulad Hasan) the cannon was caste, under Fazl Ghazi's: order either for 
his own use of intended as a present to the Government.!9 

Stapleton suggests that the Bengali name "Tarap Raja" may be taken as 
the name of the gun (cannon) and possibly has reference to some expedition 
during the sixteenth century into south syhlet of which Tarap is an important 
Pargana. The fort at Jangalbari in the present Kishoreganj district which isa 
Khan captured from the Koches about. -the year. 1585°and where his 
descendants still reside, is not far west of Taraf.!%4 

:.. Besides, the above noted-inscribed .cannon of Sher Shah, three more of 
his cannons are. known,two from.Malda!® and the other from Gauripur,!}6 
Assam. These three cannons have pen PURES by Mvi. Shamsuddin 
Ahmed.107. . Fa a 


Two Malda cannons of Sher Shah , 


: ,One of these two cannons was found in the vicinity of the town of 
Englishbazar, and the- other- from Shershahi under P. S: Kalichak, District 
Malda. 

The Englishbazar cannon of Sher Shah contains a Persian inscription 
which records that it was manufactured during the 3rd year of the reign of 
Sher Shah by Sayyid Ahmed Rumi.in the Year 948 A. H./1541-A,.D.10 - 

. This field piece almost entirely resembles in shape, size etc. with those 
found in other places of. Bengal,specially the one found in the Gauripur palace 
and mentioned by R. D. Banerji.!9? The inscription on this Malda cannon of 
Sher. Shah has special-interest in.as much it-gives a date (948 A. H./1541 A. D.) 
and the. information afforeded:by it.in regard to the arsenal. assistants 
employed by him: Mvi. Shamsuddin Ahmed opines. that the intention of his- 
(Sher Shah's) employing Sayyid Ahmed Rumi, a native of Asia Miner or 
Turkey was to improve the make of his.gun:!19 A 
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This cannon is now displayed in the gallery of the Varendra Research 
Museum, Rajshahi. 

_ The Shershahi, cannon of Sher Shah also contains a persian inscription 
which records that it was manufactured in the time of Sher Shah by the order 
of Khwaja Basharat Sultani the. year'948 A. H./1541 A. D.!!! It was also the 
work of Sayyid Ahmed Rumi, Mvi Shamsuddin Ahmed is of opinion that 
this cannon of Sher Shah is interesting because of the fact that it was 
manufactured locally in the capital city of Jannatabad alias Gaur.'!2 These 
WOS wire REPERE Tn S TENE are distinctly clear in the inscription.113 

The present piece is made of bronze. It is 4'-5" in length with 2:7a 9 
projecting handle. The circumference of the cannon is 1'-0" at the breech and 
10" behind the muzzle. which is shaped like a tiger's head as observed in the 
other cannons of sher Shah. The weight of the cannon is 132 Ibs. There are 
two small projecting trunnions at.two sides of the cannon in its middle. The 
cannon is now displayed in the gallery of the Varendra Research Museum, 
Rajshahi. | 


Sher Shah's cannon from Gauripur, Assam 


_ The Gauripur cannon of Sher Shah contains a Persian inscription records 
that it was manufactured during the reign of Sher Shah by. Sayyid Ahmed 
Rumi in the year 949. A. H:/1542 A. D.!!4 Regarding the cannon, R. D. Banerji 
observes that this cannon bears a striking. resemblance to the cannon of Sher 
Shah discovered in the village of Dewanbagh,!!> referred to earlier. He further 
observes that small guns (cannon) of various sizes were employed by the 
Subadars stationed at Dhaka in the flotilla of boats.!16 

The present cannon is 4'-9" in length. It is made of brass. It was found in 
the palace of the Raja Prabhat Chandra Barua at Gauripur.!!7 


Inscribed Cannon of Isa Khan from gerne 


This cannon is one > of the seven cannons discovered at Dewanbagh in 
1909 and is referred to above. The cannon is 3'-11" in length and. the diameter 
of its open mouth is Pie 4 - The circumference of the cannon at the muzzle and 
at the breech is 9" and 11". 

The cannon is poligonal in shape. The barrel and socket-are ernamented 
by bands throughtout their length while near the muzzle the gun (cannon) is 
decorated r longitudinal ridges four inches- long. The weight of the cannon is 
1 maund 21 / 3 seers.118 

The cannon of Isa Khan is historically important as it bears a Bengali 


Å” 
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inscription and the Hijra year we The reading of the inscription by Stapleton 


is given below. 
waa Sys Sat ef 
CRAM fe) FA AeA 5 002 


_ (The high-born Governor Isa Khan on the Masnad in‘the year of the 
Hijra 1002 (1593 A. D.)!1? 


Contemporary sources do not give any detailed information about the 
early life of Isa Khan. However, Abul Fazl in his Ain-I-Akbari and Akbarnama 
mentions that Isa's father was a Rajput of the Bais clan from Oudh.!2° His 
name was Kadidas Gazani.!! During the reign of Islam Shah (1545-1553 A. D.) 
son of Sher Shah he came to Bengal on some adventurous pursuits.!24 Here 
he accepted Islam and assumed the name of Sulaiman Khan.!23 He carved out 
-an independent principality in the Bhati region comprising the.north-eastern 
portion of Dhaka and Mymensigh districts.!24 His royal pretensions provoked 
Islam Shah to send Taj and Dariya Khan who tracked him to his inaccessible 
base and forced him to submit. after hard fighting.12° Sulaiman soon 
revolted.!2© Taj and Dariya Khan returned at the head of an army, 

treacherously murdered Sulaiman at a private interview and made an 
example of him by selling his sons Isa. and Ismail as salves to Turani 
merchants.!2”7 They were subsequently traced by Outbuddin Khan, Isa's uncle 
to Turan and brought back.!25 Isa Khan soon became the chief of Bhati and 
had twelve great Zamindars dependent on him.1?? Hence he is generally 
called by Abul Fazi Marzbani-i- lami ‘ruler of Bhati.130 He gave the 
imperialists no end of troubles.131. 

Isa khan rose to ney in the interval’ between the death of Daud 
karrani the last independent Sultan of Bengal:in 1576 and the reconquest of 
‘Eastern Bengal and Orissa by Man Singh. Isa Khan successfully withstood the 
previous invasion of the imperialist general Shahbaz Khan in 1585 and, Ralph 
Fitch (the envoy of Queen Elizabeth of England). who visited Sonargaon in 
1586 records "the chief king of all these countries is called Isa Khan and he is 
the chief of all other kings.!92 

Stapleton informs that there was a personal caombat between Isa Khan 
and Man Singh when the latter besieged Egaro Sinhdu fort (of Isa Khan).133 
This ended in Isa Khan sparing the life of Man Singh and the two rivals 
became. firm friends:!54 Isa Khan aécompaied Man Singh back to Agra where 
he was at first thrown into prison. Later when the emperor heard the story of 
the fight at Egaro Sindhu, he conferred on Isa. Khan the titles-Diwan and 
Masanad-i-Ali and granted him’for support 22 Parganas in Mymensingh and 
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Dhaka.!35 . 

The above information is not borne out by historical evidence. However, 
Isa Khan had in his possession a vast territory comprising about half of the 
present Dhaka District, half of modern Tippera, almost the whole of 
Mymensingh and some portions of the districts of Rangpur, Bogra and 
Pabna.!°6 Stapleton suggests that Isa Khan obtained his titles after the struggle 
with Man Singh.!9/ 

Initially Isa Khan opposed the Mughals at every step. He built numerous 
strongholds in the vicinity of Sonargaon to checkmate the attempts of the 
Mughal emperor Akbar from annexing this region.!98 During the viccroyalty 
of Khan-i-Jahan (1575-78 A. D.) Isa Khan had driven away the Mughal flotilla 
(under Shah Bardi) from East Bengal rivers.!°9 Besides, during the campaign 
of Shahbaz Khan in 1584 Isa,Khan made a prisoner of Sayyid Hossain, the 
imperial thanadar of Dhaka and proposed terms through him.!4° But soon the 
negotiations were broken off and a battle took place on 30th September, 1584 
in which Shahbaz Khan on being deserted by his discontented and envious 
subordinates was forced to leave Bhawal abandoning all his accumulations 
and many of his men as prisoners.!4! In 1597, Man Singh detached a force by 
land and river under his son Durjan Singh to attack Katrabu, the very seat of 
Isa Khan.!42 On 5th September, 1597, twelve miles from Vikrampur, the 
flotilla of Isa Khan and Masum Khan surrounded the Mughal detachment in 
overwhelming force, slew. Durjan Singh and many of his troops and took 
some prisoners.!44 

Although Isa Khan achieved some initial success in his battles with me 
Mughals, ultimately he offered submission to emperor Akbar.!*4 . 

Isa Khan died in September 1599.14 His son Musa Khan boldly continued 
the opposition as long as he could. But furtune did not favour him. He 
became failure again and again. His cause was now lost and one by one his 
followers deserted him and joined the Mughals.!46 Thus Musa Khan_ 
eventually submitted to the Mughals and entered into their service.147 

Sometime in April 1623 (during the subadarship of Ibrahim Khan) Musa 
Khan died as a result of a serious and long continued illness. 148 


The Cannon in Faridpur Museum 


There is a small cannon displayed in the Faridpur Museum. It is 3'-0" in 
length. Diameter. of the open mouth is 3". A tiny hole near the breech and two 
small trunnions at two sides of the cannon in its‘middle are marked. There 
are raised bands over the body of the cannon. It was discovered at Shariatpur - 
(a newly created district of Faridpur) in 1978. The find spot is only five miles to 
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the south of Fatehjangpur (under P. S. Naria) where a small brick built 
gateway and three Mughal buildings exist in a very dilapidated condition. 
These are locally known as the Fort and Gateway of Raja Man Singh. It is also 
said that there was a serious fight between Raja Man Singh, the Mughal 
General and Kedar Roy* one of the ring leaders of the Bara Bhuiyas of Bengal. 
It is also gathered that in‘ this battle Kedar Roy was defeated and Man Singh 
became Victorious. In commemoration to his victory over kedar Roy, Man 
Singh erected this gateway. It is mentioned that in the southern building close 
to the gateway, there is an under-ground chamber. which was probably used 
for keeping war ammunitions. 

The above legend regarding the fight between Man Singh and Kedar Roy 
is borne by historical evidence. Abul Fazl in his Akbarnama mentions that 
near Bikrampur there took place a great' battle!#? between the Mughal army 
under Man Singh ahd kedar: Roy in 1603.150 The army of Kedar Roy was 
defeated.!5! He himself was wounded by bullet and was lying half-dead.!>? The 
bravr Mughal troops followed him and captured’ him.!°%: Kedar Roy died 
while he was brought before Man’ Singh.'>* After the defeat and death of 
Kedar Roy in this battle his Zamindary in Dhaka and Faridpur region came 
under the sway of the Mughals. Abul Fazl does not mention Fatehjangpur as 
the place of occurance of the battle that took place between Kedar Roy and the 
Mughal army. According to him the battle took place near Bikrampur. Sir 
Jadu Nath Sarkar following Akbarnama holds the same view.!°° However, 
local historians. Sree Ananda Nath Roy,!56 Jotindra Mohan Roy!°? and 
Himangshu Mohan Chakravarty! inform that the battle took place at 
Fatehjangpur. Himangshu Mohan Chakraverty further mentions that Man 
Singh. after. gaining victory over Kedar Roy named the place at 
Fatehjangpur.!°9 The place might be so'named in subsequent period. It is 
mentioned that Bikrampur and “Fatechjangpur were the two Parganas lying 
side by side under Sarkar Sonargaon. The distance from south Bikrampur to 
Fatehjangpur is less than ten miles. 

The small brick-built gateway still existing at Fatehjangpur bears 
testimony to. that historic fight between Man Singh the Mughal general and 
Kedar Roy who did not submit to the Mughals but fought to the last and gave 
his life. The other three buildings close to the gateway with Mughal 
architectural features were probably built during the period of the conflict. The 
cannon under discussion might have been used in the said fight in 1603 either 
by the Mughal army under Man Singh gr by the army of Kedar Roy. 
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The Big Cannon of Dhaka 


The cannon now placed in the Usmany Uddyan is the largest of all other 
cannons discovered in Bengal. It is 17'-10"/5" in length. Its mouth at the 
muzzle was sealed off sometime in the British regime as small babis used to 
craw inside and it often became very difficult to bring them out.160 S. M. 
Taifoor!6! and James Taylor!® opine that the present cannon is one of the two 
big cannon Mir Jumla (1660-63 A. D.) Placed in front of the Bara Kuttra, 
building; There were formerly in front of the Kuttra, two very large guns, 
which were made and placed there, it is said, in the time of Mir Jumla, one of 
them (the largest of the two) was planted upon a small island in the middle of 
the river and sank some years ago. The other which stood at the Sowaree 
Ghat, or landing place of the Nawabs, was dragged up to the centre of the 
Chowk in 1828. It is made of hamered iron and its weight is estimated at 64,814. 
paunds.!®3 It was removed from Sowaree Ghat by Mr. Waters, the then 
collector or Dhaka and had it placed in the central Chowk market in 1832 A. 
D.164 In 1917 A. D. the cannon was removed from the ‘congested area of 
Chowkbazar to an open place in Sadarghat through the initvative of N. K. 
Bhattasali of Dhaka Museum. In 1957 Mr. G. H. Madani, C. S. P. Chairman, 
Dhaka Improvement Trusts -had it removed to a more prominent and open 
place’ in Jinnah Avenue (Now Bangabandu Avenue) with the help of the 
Pakistani Military Engineers. A class of Hindus specially women, who believe 
in the cult of Sakti annoit the breech of the gun with vermilion and grease 
and pour milk and flowers over it as a matter of faith.!©> This cannon is no 
win Usmany Uddhan, Dhaka noted above. 

Taifoor observes that in his Assam expedition Mir Jumla captured a large 
number of big and small guns (cannon)!®© which were all dispatched to Dhaka 
under the care of Mir Murtaza Khan, entitled Mujahid Khan. One of the guns 
was a very large calibre. He opines that the above noted big gun (cannon) 
called Bibi Marium was the same gun!° captured by Mir Jumla in Assam. It is 
interesting to note that this cannon under discussion is said to have been 
made by a renowned blacksmith named Janardan who hailed from village 
panchgaon under P. S. Rajnagar in the district of Sylhet.!©8 This Panchgaon is 
only a few miles away from Uhar, the captial of Khwaja Usman!®? one of the 
chiefs of the Bara Bhuiyas of Bengal. 

It is also gathered that there was an iron industry in pachgaon at that 
time and that the same had been very-famous in the sub-continent. Janardan, 
the blacksmith of Rajnagar made the above noted cannon during the time of 
Khwaja Usman!7? the valiant Afghan. ‘The cannon was called 
‘Khal-I-Jamjam’. It was also called ‘Jahan Kusha' and 'Dalmadal'!7! Usman is 
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said to have used this big cannon in his battle with Shujjat Khan, the Mughal 
general under Islam Khan (during the reign of Emperor Jahangir) at 
Dawalambapur in 1612 A. 'D.172 The use of á large cannon in this battle by 
Khwaja Usman is also corroborated by Baharistan-I-Ghyabi. 173 

It is likely that the present connon was used by Khwaja Usman in 
Dawalambapur battle in 1612'and that the same was captured by Mir Jumla in 
1662 and eventually was brought to Dhaka along with big and small guns 
noted above. 


The Huge Cannon of Maishigahag 


It is relevant to mention here that the huge cannon of Murshidabad 
known as "Jahan Kusha' was made by the same Blacksmith Janardan.'”4 It 
contains a Persian poetical inscription according to which it was cast in 
Jahangirnagar in A. H. 1047 (1637 A. D.)!75 The cannon is 18' in length. Its 
circumference is more than at 5: 5" and its ignition hole is 1'-2" in diameter. It 
was brought to Murshidabad from Dhaka during the time of Nawab Murshid 
Quli Khan* S. M. Taifoor opines: that heavy guns were cast in Dhaka at the 
time of Islam Khan (II).!7© Taifoor noticed the above noted gun at 
Murshidabad.!”” We are aware of another inscribed cannon that was a cast in 
Dhaka -in A. H. 1021/A. D. 1612; 8th 'regnal year of Emperor Jahangir. It will be 
discussed later.. 

Taifoor refers to another sass ordnance ee known as "Kalu Jham 
Jham.178 It is 22'-10" in length. 

He further mentions that this gun (cannon) contained 234413 cubic 
inches of wrought iron and weighed 648114 pound avoirdupois or roughly of 
the weight of a 32 powder gun. In the list of Alamgirs' big guns given by 
Manucci, there is a field piece named "Jham-Jham” (the word is perhaps 
"Zam-Zama" which were a special type of big guns used by the Mughals). 
Taifoor opines that this was probably the same gun (cannon).!”7 

S. M; Taifoor further observes that at the time of Nawab Mir Jumla 
war-boats and other ammunitions were made in Dhaka under the 
supervision of one Thomas Pratt (who was the English trade Agent in 
Dhaka).!8° In Dhaka Mir Jumla recruited a large number of crews for the 
flotilla which carried artillery and big guns (cannons).!8! Most of his Naval 
officers and men were Dutch, Portuguese and Englishmen. 182 


Inscribed Cannon of the Time of Mughal dapan Jahangir 


In the Industrial Section of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, there is a 
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cannon made of brass. It is-4'-5" in length and the diameter of its open mouth 
is 4/5 "| The Muzzle of the cannon is shaped like. a lion's head. Mr..G.-H. 
Daitari noticed this cannon amongst.a number of old cannon lying, in front 
of the Kachari at’ Rangpur!83 in 1873. It was then given to the Asiatic Society: 
from where captain Bucher transferred it to the Calcutta Museum. . 

The cannon is. historically important as it bears two inscriptions, one. in 
Persian and .the other. in Sanskrit.184 The word "Bundoola" is also written on 
this cannon in English characters.185 These inscriptions were first published; 
by Mr. Damnat!86 and subsequently by R. D. — and Shamsuddin 
Ahmed.!8° : 

The English translation of the Persian inscription given by Mr. Daman is 

as follows :18? 
.. The meaning appears to- be 3 “During the.. ‘reign of. the- king of kings, 
protector of the world, Nuruddin Jahangir Badshah Ghazi, when the Khanzad 
Khan Firoz Jang was. Subadar, and Akhand Moulana Murshid was Minister, 
and Hakim Haidar Ali Darogha, and Pir Muhammad .and Sri Harihardas 
Amins of Bengal, this cannon was made of Jahangiri brass in. Jahangirnagar. by 
Surmanath.i in the Hijira year.1021.The weight of the cannon with its carriage, 
by Jahangiri weight, is 619,5113, . The master of the ordnance wena 
Ahmed.” 

. Thus it.is observed that the.cannon. was. mae. in iahanainmacat (Dhaka) 
by Gurmanath in the Hijra year 1021.!7° The master of the ordance was Sayyid 
Ahmced.!9! It is observed that Jahangirnagar and Hijra year 1021. are clearly 
written in the inscription.!92 

It is noted that R. D. Banerji!93 and. shansaddin Ahmed!94 who aso 
dealt with the inscription do not mention Jahangirnagar as the casting place of 
the cannon. Moreover, instead of the Hijra year 1021, both of them mention 
year. 21 as the regnal year!*? of the-emperor Jahangir. It is marked that they 
failed to decipher the.relevant spaces. of the inscription that contained the 
word "Jahangirnagar" and the Hijra year 1021. Thus they omitted the first two 
figures 10 of the Hijra date (1021 A. H.) and. also the word "Jahangirnagar” 
which are distinctly visible and eligible in the. inscription published by Mr. 
Damant!96 mentioned above. This may due to the fact that with the passage of 
time some letters of the inscription in some particular portion have become 
indistinct. For, Mr. Damant published the inscription!9” in 1873 while R. D. 
Banerji in 1911198 and Shamsuddin Ahmed in 1960.19? The English translation: 
of the inscription given by Shamsuddin Ahmed is quoted below :290 
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Translation -` 


"During the reign of the King of Kings, the refuge of the world, 
Nurud-Din-Jahangir Badshah Ghazi, and the-leader of the commanders of 


troops... ... .Khanzad Khan, Dilawar- Jung, and mee the direction of’....:. 
Akhwand Maulana, the spiritual guide... . v: ¢/\- by order of Hakim Haider 


Ali : Malik +). ....Sher Muhammad .:...... «Bir Ballar Das, the artisan’. 
. Was. > mandtacured | in the year 21. = ao hie, TA a 

. The weight is-four gari Muhammadi Risala I. The Pavan No. 113. av is 
wrought by Sayyid Ahmad Arzdar of the king." 

The text refers to the reign of the. Mughal Emperor ica The 
following names of persons who ‘must have been in the imilitray service of 
Jahangir, are -found inscribed on ‘the gun +: Hakim Haider ‘Ahi, - Sher 
Muhammad, Billardas Karigar, Khdnzad. Khan, Diakwarjung:and Akhwand 
Maulana. The third line of the: main inscription contains the date of the 
regnal year 21 of the Emperor. 

The Sanskrit inscription of thi$ cannon is*also very’ important since it 
throws some.light on the history of Assam. The inscription bears'the name of 
Gadadhara Simha, king of Assam ‘and. the Saka year 1604-1683 A: D.).201 

=- On the basis of both the ‘Persian and ae iISCHPUODS Mr. Damant 
thus concludes :. ~ 4 e i 

"The as of the gun cannon appears to shee thatit was made in Dhaka 
by the Musalmans in the reign of Jahangir and ‘placed in one of their fronteir 
posts, Rangamaty: probably from-whence it-was taken by the‘Assanesce in A. D.: 
1683. Lastly .the Burmese. general Dundoola conquered Assam in 1822 and 
probably.. this. gun was: anongst his cuptures, and in 1825‘Assam was 
rectaptured by Colonel Richards.who took two ‘hundred ‘pieces of cannons 
from Rangpur, the capital of: Assam, it must have been about this time that 
the word “Bundoola:' was written:on. the gun. The gun was brought to the 
Kachari in 1862, after the muntiny, when the Zamindars were disarmed.202- -* 

R. D. Banerji on the other hand holds a slightly different view. He 
observes, "The Muhammadans recovered Gauhati in 1676’and it was retaken 
by Gadadhara Simha in 1681. Summarily the history of the gun seems to have 
been that it was cast in:the twenty-first -year of Jahangir and was employed 
most. probably by the Muhammadans ‘in one of their expeditions against 
Gauhati and was left by them at that place. It was retaken by Gadadhara Simha 
in 1681 when. he. succeeded..in. recovering Gauhati. The name “Bundoola" 
proves. beyond. -doubt that: the Burmese commander’ Mingi Maha Bundeoola 
succeeded. in capturing the gun during the civil wars in 1882-84 and that . was 
wrested from the Burmse before the treaty of Yandoboo.? 
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Inscribed Chittagong University Museum Cannon of the Time of Emperor 
Shah Jahan 


_ Chittagong University Museum possesses four cannons*"4 of which two 
are inscribed. One of these inscribed cannons has recently been published by 
Mr. Shamsul. Hossain, curator of the Museum in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bangladesh, Vol-XXX, No-2, December, 1985.29 On the top surface 
of this cannon, three short embossed inscriptions in Persian language are 
arranged in a thoughtfull space divisions.29© -The meanings of these 
inscriptions are : 


i This i is ied cannon of Shah Buland Iqbal. 

2. _ This, cannon was made under the Supervision of Barqundaz Khan. > 

3. This cannon "Sarjang" (i. e. Head of war) by name is the work of 
Muhammad Hussain Lazzat dated 1066 A. M.7°7/1655 A. D. 


Mr. Shamsul Hossain informs that the present cannon under discussion 
is-one of the group. of four cannons purchased in 1966 by the then National 
Bank of Pakistan from Mrs..Karim-Unnesa Begum (now: late) of Rahmatgan), 
Chittagong, a lineal descendant of Adhu Khan Hazari (a Mughal Officer 
posted here) of Dohazari, Chittagong.298 The Bank donated the cannons to the 
University of Chittagong for its proposed Museum.29 

The cannon is made‘of bronze. Its length is 6'-5". Its ‘circumference at-the 
breech is 36! f 2", at the muzzle is.27." Mr. Shamsul Hossain surmises that this 
cannon was gathered along with other field pieces during the subadarship of 
Ibrahim Khan Fatehjganj (under Jahangir) when he decided to attack 
Chittagong.2!0 Later this was probably used during the conquest of Chittagong 
in 1666 -by Nawab Shaista Khan and thus it was left there. The other three 
cannons are 7'-0", 6'-6" & 4'-3" in length. me also id to belong to the 
Mughal period.. . . 


The Mazaribagh C Cannon 


“This cannon was discovered while removing. earth for the construction 
of a-septic tank in the residence of major Chisti at Hazaribagh, Dhaka towards 
the end of the year 1969. Having been informed of this discovery the 
Superintendent of Archaeology of. the then Eastern Pakistan Circle, Dhaka 
took immediate necessary step to recover the cannon from there, .under. the 
personal supervision.of Shamsul Alam (now Dr. Shamsul- Alam, Director of 
Archaeology and Museums) ‘the cannon was recovered from there. it was then | 
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kept near the southern gate of Lalbagh Fort Dhaka. Very recently the Chemical 
treatment of the cannon has been done. From the Chemical treatment it 
seems that the cannon is made of cast iron. It is 7'-7" long and tapers towards 
the open mouth. The circumference. of the cannon at the open Ra is 2'-2" 
and 4'-2" at the breech (closed side). The dia of the open mouth is aly 2." At one 
side of the cannon in its middle, there is a projecting trunnion. The same on 
the other side has been broken and missing. The -barrel is marked off into 
sections by raised hands which have almost been effaced. 

It is important to note that no hole could be traced near its lower end for 
ignition, which is an essential feature of all such field pieces. it seems that the 
Original aperture provided in it might have been obliterated under heavy 
incrustation in course of its prologed burial under the earth. The cannon 
under discussion does not contain any inscription and as such it is difficult to 
assign it to a definite period or date. However, its significant location near the 
Buriganga river at the Peclkhana area of Dhaka from where the cannon was 
recovered indicates that it might belong to the Mughal period. It is also likely 
that the cannon might have been placed here at the time of Nawab Mir Jumla 
(1660-1663 A. D.) who is said to have placed two huge cannon in front of Bara 
Katra2!1 


Mirzamagar Cannon, Jessore 


Mirzanagar is a village under Upa-Zilla Keshabpur in Jessore District. 
The place is five miles to the south-west of Keshabpur Upa-Zilla Headquarters 
and twenty one miles to the south of Jessore District Headquarters. 

Mirzanagar was an important place during the Mughal period. It was 
then the Headquarters of the district being the residence of the Mughal 
Faujdar or Military Governor.2!2 During the Subadarship of Shah Shuja 
(1639-1660 A. D.) Shafshi Khan was appointed as the Faujdar of Jessore.2!3 He 
did here in 1663 A. D.*!4 It was subsequently the headquarters of Nurullah 
Khan who held the office of Faujdar in 1696 under Aurangjeb.2!> Here the 
Mughal Faujdars built a number of buildings.2!6 Mr. J. Westland speaks of the 
ruins of Mirzanagar.?!” He refers to a palace and a three-doned structure2!® 
which was probably a mosque.?!? Mr. A. K. M. Zakaria also describes the ruins 
of Mirzanagar229 following the report of Mr. J. Westland. He informs that at 
present there is no trace of the ruins of that mosque.22! 

About a mile to the south of the mosque there exists the ruins of a mud 
fort locally known as "Killabari."222 The entrance of the fort was in the east. 
The fort was defended by a deep and wide meat on the north, south and the 
west.2 
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The entrance of the fort appears to have been fortified as there were three 
cannons lying there.224 Of these three cannons, two were taken by the then 
Magistrate Mr. Beaufort and the other is now in Jessore town.2*° Professor 
Satish Chandra Mitra published one of three cannons of Mirzanagar.*7° The 
cannon is 5'-5" in length and the diameter of its open mouth is 5".227 The 
appearance of the cannon indicates that it also belonged to the Mughal period. 
It might have been in use when Shafshi Khan and Furullah Khan were the 
Faujdars of Mirzanagar. It may be mentioned here that in Patna Museum 
there is an inscribed cannon bearing the name of Nurullah Khan. The 
inscription of the cannon records the Hijra year 1074 corrosponding to the 
Christan era1663. 

Inside the above noted fort, there was a palace and a "Hammam.228 
Faujdar Nurrullah Khan lived in this palace.??? At present there is no trace of 
the palace,230 However, the ruins. of the Hammam exists till now.?3! It has 
been protected by the Directorate of Archaeology and Museums. It is a 
three-domed structure measuring 102°/5" X 18’. It consists of four rooms. It 
belongs to the Mughal period. . 


The Cannons at Rangpur Town 


There are six cannons in Rangpur town. Of the six, two are in the Police 
_ Line, one in front of the Circuit House, one near the Treasury, one in the — 
district Judge's Court compound and the rest at the Cantonment Gate. They 
are made of iron. ; 

The two cannon in the Police Line are comparatively small in a 
measuring 4'-6" and. 4'-3" in length, diameter of their open mouth is 31/3 > 
circumference at the muzzle is 1'-6"/5" and at the breech 2'-9" and 2'-5". There 
are raised bands over the body of the cannon and two small trunnions on both 
sides about the middle of the body are observed. The tiny holes near the 
breech of the cannon which are meant for ignition have become indistinct 
because of the red colour coating applied on ten very recently. 

The cannon in front of the Circuit Hduse is 6'-0" in length. It has a 2'-4" 
lang iron handle (or rod) fitted at ne breech to facilitate the aiming of the gun. 
The diameter of the open mouth is 21/3: 9." Raised bands over the body and two 
small trunnions on either sides in the middle are marked. The tiny hole near 
the breech of the cannon is not traceable now. This might have been closed 
due to inscrustation that developed with the passage of time. The black colour 
coating applied on the cannon has almost been effaced. It is placed on a raised 
brick platform. The cannons near the Treasury and in the District Judge's 
Court compound are 3'-4" & 3-10" in length. They are similar to those of the 
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above noted three cannons. 

The above five cannons do not contain any inscription. However, "they 
may be assigned to the Mughal period since they resemble other cannon of 
this period. I have not yeat been able to collect detailed informations about 
these cannons. It is probably that they were used during wars in the region of 
Rangpur or other adjoining places at different times. 


The Cannon at the Cantonment Gate, Rangpur 


The cannon at the Cantonment gate is 9'-0" in length. The circumference 
. of the cannon at the breech is 4'-2", 3'-4" in the middle and 2'-3" near the 
muzzle. The diameter of the open mouth is 4} />." There is a tiny hole near the 
. breech of the cannon. About the middle of the cannon two small trunnions 
are marked at the sides. The cannon is placed on a four-wheeled carriage 
which makes it moavable on land (a highly developed technique). The 
following words are found inscribed on this machine. 


A) 1853 


B) Gun Foundry 
O A. Broom 


D Correspone 


The figure 1853 may be the serial number of the cannon in the Ordnance 
or the date of its manufacture while Gun Foundry may be the name of the 
Ordnance. A Broom may be the maker of the gun and Correspone may be the 
name of the places. 


Cannons from Dinajpur and Chittagong 


Ten cannons are displayed on the open ground by the northern side of 
the National Museum at Shahbagh, Dhaka. They are made of iron. Seven of 
these cannons were collected from Dinajpur of which six came form the 
palace of the Maharaja and one from Ramsagar. There is one more cannon in 
Dinajpur Museum which was also collected from the palace of the Maharaja.” 
These eight cannons from Dinajpur vary in length from 6'-3" to 9'-11". Like 
the other cannons,these tapper towards the muzzle. There are two small 
projecting trunnions on either side of the barrel in the middle. At the lower 
and near the breech is an ee hole r each cannon. The diameter of the 
open mouth of these cannons is 3} / 7" to 4} /y." These cannons from Dinajpur 

do not contain any inscription. However the National Museum authorities 
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believe these to be of 18th century date. Of the remaining three, two cannons 
have been collected from Chittagong and are doubtfully believed by the 
Museum authorities to have originally belonged to the- Portugues Pirates. 
The length of one of these cannons is 7'-0" while the other one is 6'-11/ 9: The 
projecting trunnions of these cannons are found broken and the tiny holes 
near the breech have become indistinct. These pieces also do not bear any 
inscription. However, they have been tentatively assigned to the 17th and 18th 
century. A. D by the Museum authorities. It is worth noting that the shape, 
size and other feature of these two cannons exactly resemble the c cannons of 
_Dinajpur and Hazaribagh, mentioned above. 

The other interesting cannon is of the Turkish Sultan of 1921 as given 
-on the caption. it is 6'-8" in length and was presented to the Dhaka Museum 
as war Trophy. 


Cannons in the Metropolitan Police Line, Chittagong 


In the Metropolitan police Line of Chittagong, there are two cannons 
measuring 6 & 7' in length. They contain the usual features which are 
observed in the other cannons of the Mughal period. It is very likely that these 
two cannons also belong to the Mughal period. 


Cannon Near the magazine of Chittagong Police Line 


There are four more cannons near the Magazine of the Chittagong Police 
Line. Two of these cannons are small, 2'-6" to 2'-8" in length. The other two 
are 4'-6" in length. They also appear to belong to the Mughal period since a) 
resemble other cannons of this period. 


Shologhata Cannon, Upazila Anawara, Chittagong 


In the year 1982 a cannon was discovered at Village Shologhata under 
upazila Anawara, district Chittagong. The news of this discovery was 
published in "The Daily Life", a local paper of Chittagong on 26th August, 
1982. This cannon is 7'-0" long and weights about 20 (twenty) maunds. An 
attempt made by the Department of Archaeology & Museums to acquire the 
cannon was unsuccessful. It is now under the custody of Bangladesh, Navy, 
Chittagong. This cannon is also said to belong to the Mughal period. 


Cannon in the Rangamati Museum for Tribal Culture 


The museum for tribal culture at Rangamati, Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
possesses one cannon which is reported to belong to the Mughal period. 
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Conculusion 


In the light of the above discussion we may now conclude that during the 
time of Mughal empcror Babar, cannon were founded at Agra and at the time 
of Sher Shah cannon were locally cast in the town of "Jannatabad" (Alias 
Gaur). In the subsequent period artillery further developed. From the time of 
‘emperor Jahangir (1605-27 A. D.) onward, cannon and other war 
ammunitions were made in "Jahangirnagar" (Alias Dhaka). Most of the Bara 
Bhuiyas of Bengal such as Isa Khan Kedar Roy, Khwaja Usman, Pratapaditya 
and Sitaram Roy had their own cannon made by the local blacksmiths. 
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Inscribed Cannon of Sher Shah discovered at Dewanbagh near Narayanganj, dated 949 
A. H./1542 A. D. 





as mentioned above. 


The inscription of the Cannon 
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Inscribed Cannon of Isa Khan discovered at Dewanbagh near Narayanganj dated 1002 


A. H./1593 A. D. 





The big Cannon of Dhaka City now placed at Usmany Uddhan 
Cannon probably belongs to the reign of Emperor Jahangir 
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CAD gla whe slain crib les de yo 
Sle Sye Gale ety asil gle sb pole 
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The inscription of a Cannon that was cast in Jahangirnagar alias Dhaka dated 
1021 A. H./ 1612 A. D. The Cannon is now in Calcutta Museum; originally 
noticed at Rangpur by Mr. G. H. Damant who published in Indian Antiquary, 
1874 





The same inscription published by Shamsuddin Ahmed in his Inscriptions of Bengal, 
Vol. IV. 
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The inscribed huge Cannon of Murshidabad, dated 1047 A. H./1637 A. D. It was cast in 
Jahangirnagar alias Dhaka during the reign of Mughal Emperor Shah jahan. 





niversity Museum Cannon of the time of Mughal Emperor 
Shah Jahan dated A. H. 1066/1655 A. D. 
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The Mirzanagar (Jessore) Cannon probably of the time of Nurullah Khan 
who held the office of Faujdar of Mirzanagar in 1696 A. D. during the 
reign of Aurangzeb. 





The Hazaribagh Cannon (Dhaka city) probably of the time of Nawab Mir 
Jumla during the reign of Aurangzeb 
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These seven Cannons were discovered accidentally 1909 at Dewanbagh near 
Narayanganj. Two of these Cannons are inscribed bearing the names of Sher Shah 
(dated 949 A. 11./1542 A. D.) and Isa Khan (dated 1002 A. D./1593-A. D. six of the seven 
Cannons are now displayed in National Museum Gallery at Shahbagh, Dhaka City 





Seven of these Cannons were collected from Dinajpur & two from Chittagong (17th & 
18th Centuries A. D. The remaining one is of the Turkish Sultan of 1921. 
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These ten Cannons are now displayed in the open ground in front of the National 
Museum of Bangladesh at Shahbagh Dhaka City. The Photograph was taken when 
seven of these Cannons were at the premises of the old Museum building and three 
were in the open ground in front of the newly constructed Museum Building at 
Shahbagh 





The Cannon is now in front of the Cantonment Gate Rangpur (British period) 


Thoughts of Integration in the 
Vedas and the Puranas 


7 _ Balaram Mondal 


| We are completely dependent upon the Vedas, the great epics (the | 
` Ramayana and the Mahabharata) and the Puranas for understanding the 
fundamental thoughts of integration. Specially the vedic and the puranic ages 
both are the fountain source of India's concordance. The vedic and puranic 
literatures represent the thoughts of integration fully. We find the same 
conception of integration in spite of the division of the Indian literatures. For 
example we can mention the name of Indian Philosophy. There are six 
divisions of Indian philosophy, such as Nyaya, Vaisesika, Vedanta, Samkhya, 
Yoga and Mimamsa. Six schools were established with six philosophical 
thoughts. From the contextual point of view they are of course different but 
the key-note of all philosophical thoughts are realization of the self 
(Atmajnana). There the philosophers have shown the underlying unity in 
philosophical thoughts. 

The art and literature are categorically divided into history. geography, 
“economics, science, medicine cte. But we do not find such types of divisions in 
the literatures of vedic ages. The vedic and puranic literatures were absolutely 
“the mirrors of the-then society. In the field of knowledge, the imaginations on 
essential subjects (such as history, geography, philosophy, medicine etc). were 
all compact and turned into one composite form. But side by side we can also 
mention that there were some books on astrology, mathematics and medicine 


ete, As such the difference is ovserved but the vedic and puranic people were 







fe _adeherents t to unity | in diversity. erase india offers Unity in Diversity. _ 
“Tosh sea -enr tras (h inthe- vedas. that clearly. a 
ndia. le for keeping good relations with 


2 ar friendly with others we: can real e fi r 








Git rent art ‘gaa een TER 
Let not brother hate brother, nor sister; BECOME anita Of like © 
‘ courses, speak ye words auspiciously. 
In AOU ELDA we find S even 1 for curing. pages 
igar TRAR a AHA i 1 Clas: 2) 
Of him as of a Cane fire, oi a conflagration burning seperately, this 






_. Christians ‘Jesus’ is their 'Lord'. Nevertheless, no thinkers- ‘ 
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jealousy of this man do thou appease, as fire with water. 

At a later stage however the sectarianism can be traced in ths six 
philosophical systems. For example in the discussions of Vedanta philosophy 
we find that there are various types of concepts, such as Advaita; Dvaita, 
Dvaitadvaita, Visistadvaita etc. They explain the Vedanta philosophy from a 
different perspective. But the prime matter of all the sectors is to prove “The 
Brahman”- the first cause of all creations. The Vedantic enterprise or school 
does not have any quarrel with other sects. Moreover we consider that the 
Vedantic dogmas helped the other philosophical doctrines to reach their 
definite goals or aims. Every judicious person think that there is a ‘first cause’ 
called in different names such as Brahma, Visnu, Siva or Rudra, Mitra, 
Varuna etc. Yet we find no difference en them although thev are 


different in names. xý. A ae a arent sea 
mh aul agin i 5 aH aeiensarg: 4 


GSB 
We find the same echo in the hymns of Atharvaveda 


ae 


a Gita geal aap. 4d gA Ben 
At a, SOM arapeia 1 4 ad ganas Bay 


Tend aay See LEST Fe 
ard tind aay a Ek bongs a 
Sig RhA an Ra aan ae ron n 


Td RRE S 
Cx iü 4 [te 24) 


Not fifth, not sixth, also not seventh is he called. Not eighth, not ninth, 
also not tenth is he called. He looks abroad for everything, both what breathes 
and what does not. In to him is entered this power; he himself is one, single, 
one only. All the gods i in him become single. | 


(Atharva /XU/4/16-21) ee 
William Dwight Whitney's $. translation, 
Vol-Il, p-733 


According to Persis ‘Ahuramazda’ is the Supreme Being, to the Jews 
‘Jehova’ is the Lord, to the Muslims ‘Allah’ is the absolute reality an 





quite different from other, though the players, worships and the ce remonies 
are different according to one's own religious system, yet the ultimate goal of 
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every religion is to lead man towards the salvation. So the ancient Indian 
literature (viz. Veda, Upanisada, Purana, Vedanta etc.) clearly narrates the 
thought of ‘oneness. 

There is no denying the fact that the thoughts of integration is found in 
the Vedas . The idea of basic unity is the prime merit of Indian culture. 
Because most of the people think that the ordinary merits of Indian culture 
will perhaps be at.a low ebb within the range of two or three thousand years. 
But this thought of integration will not be extinguished. In. the eyes of the 
occidental historians the main parts of Indian culture are made ten thousand 
years ago. There can be no doubt in saying that the chief matters of Indian 
culture are based on Vedic idealism. Jnana, (knowledge), Upasana (worship) 
and Karma (deeds), these are the three main elements for the progress of 
spiritualism of human being. We notice in the Vedas a tendency of 
assimilation of these things (i. e. Jnana, Upasana, Karma). The ancient 
scholars consider the four vedas in a different way. To them the Rkveda 
stands for knowledge, the Yajurveda stands for deeds the Samaveda stands 
for worship and the Atharvaveda stands for spiritualism. It is found that the 
prime object of all the. Vedas are one and the same i. ©. perfection and 


knowledge. | . : 
A agh gga gna? (viene Srana 49 


The four Vedas (Rkveda, Samaveda, Yajurveda, Atharva Veda) 
originated from the source of one Divinity. We should not make any 
discrimination amongst them. But the nature of man is to make difference 
between one and the other. Through the approach of discrimination they want 
to discover something new. So great scholars of ancient time had divided the 
Vedas and also explained it according to their own conception. As a result, a 
“sectarian outlook: was exposed. But we should adhere to the ideals of the 
Vedas for organizing a strong and beautiful society represented in the hymns 





C&R f'e] 191 \2-4). x 
meet together, talk together, lct your minds apprehend alike, in like manner 
as the ancient gods concurring accepted their portion of the sacrifice. Common 
be the prayer of these (assembled worshippers), common be the acquirement, 
_common the purpose, associated be the desire. | repeat for you a common 
_ prayer, | offer for you with a common oblation. Common (worshippers), be 
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your intention : common be (the wishes of) your hearts; common be your 
thoughts, so that there may be thorough union among you. 
H. H. Wilson, (Rigveda Samhita - Nag Publishers, Vol-VI, 1978, p-519) 
Mr. B. D. Dhawan rightly observes that the RkVeda clearly advises all the 
nationals to unite, live and talk to each other with love and affection, have 
perfect mental harmony agrecable thoughts, affectionate approach so much so 
that the Vedic seer advises all the fellow citizens to be of one resolve and one 
accord, so That.common well-being may, inevitably, be thus ensured.3 
In the Atharva Veda also we find similar thoughts of absolute 
integration- 
, i A 
dad a AR lakes taal f 
AR AAA ` E A Be a 
m AN wszyagr ANA RAS — R 
TERERAA A aay 


Let all the people be of the same opinion and let the averse opinion be in 
favour. Oh the Absolute omnipotent Lord-Let the attitude of minds of oneself 
and the other be the same. So that we may do honest work by harmonizing 
the mind of one and the other. | 

From these Vedic hymns we can infer that the sectarianism in some 
form or other was probably prevalent in the-then occult society. Hence, one 
can definitely assume that some of the Vedic hymns, containing the idea of 
integration, were very much popular to the people at that time. As the vedic 
hymns declare that God is a bondless society so all souls must intermingle 
with it i. e. the main conception of integration of the vedic saints.4 Moreover, 
the vast social base and simplicity of the human being are the grass roots of 
integration. ; 

The Vedic saints were the architects of lives, and at the same time the 
supreme visionaries. Not only they depicted the diverse forms of formless 
Supreme Being but delineated the life's picture in the fatigued-laden society 
also. They were poets as well as the reformers. They saw the maximum of 
human lives. They believed that all men and women are equal in the eyes of 
their creator. All mankind is the progey of the Immortal Being (Prajapati). In 
their vast sense the ideal state is to be a welfare state. The ruler or the king 
should institute a department of charities with its officess in all the places of 
the country. He should take care that none in his kingdom be without food, 
dress and occupation. The ruler as guardian of his subjects should constantly 
lookafter the welfare of his subjects. Moreover he would not allow any 
oppression and division but save the oppressed. This is only possible through 
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love and sympathy. The Vedic saints had the interest in integration. They did 
not approve tyranny. They were mindful of the present when it jarred on 
their social idealism, their eyes were-fixed intensely on the future. So we can 
firmly say that vedas give us the idea of liberty, fraternity and equality, not the 
separation or division between man and the society. Integration, literally 
means to bind all in a single knot. The same thought we find in the Puranas . 
The Puranas contain many interpretations about God and goddesses. 

With a view to establish a harmony amongst the diverse opinions of the 
different sects the ‘wise writers of the Puranas used the mythological tales 
centering round the deities. As the ancient people passed their virtuous lives, 
they had great faith about the stories of gods and goddesses. We can refer to 
such a story in which the epitome of integration even in the Puranas is still 
evident. It is extracted from the Vamana Purana, where Lord Siva admitted 
before His disciples that between Siva and Visnu there was no difference. 
They had-single entity. 


org WATT E E ere 
amn À HANA com a Ben Ran 


(Naamana jG) ARN 


In the Vayu Purana, we find the same echo, of this expression- 


OE ott Tia eae 


ay A eae Reo 

Aa A gA Ba a até ZO fear 

HOR Ua Tey aS W i 
€25|19-20). 


Even in the later Sanskrit text it has been pointed out also that the 
apparent distinction of the different deities of Brahma, Visnu and Rudra does 
not point out any fundamental division-as the different nomenclatures 
simply point out the division of work. aey are the representation of the one 
single omnipotent god. 


LRA FA a 
“SARA GPAR] >) 
Faria AURA we sta watas u? 

Besides all thesé tales or stories even with the first sound of hymn, 'Om’, 
there was the sign of integration. The derivation of the word ‘Om’, 
(comprising three syllables i. e. A. U. Ma) leads to the meaning Brahma, 
Visnu, and Mahesvara . Although we find apparent difference in their names 


but in cdse of using the word 'Om’, the criteria of integration is noticed. We 
also find the same echo in the legend of Sati’s sacrifice of her life. In the said 
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story, the writers of the Puranas have mentioned that the various parts of the 
body of ‘Sati’ have been dropped in different places of India. ‘Sati’ is the main 
source of strength. In fact the writers of the Puranas attempted to show the 
common source of strength scattered in different parts of India. In this way the 
writers of the puranas through the tales wanted to reveal the object of 
integration which they had in their mind. 

"We find the isms of trinity in the Puranas. Most of the puranas have 
given the improtance of different Gods and goddesses. However the Vamana 
Purana is considered as Rajasika, but Brahma, Visnu, and Mahesvara are 
equally mentioned as supreme deities. It proves that, at the, age of the Puranas . 
there were different isms such as Vaisnavism, Saivaism etc., but they did not 
disain each other. Hence, it can be said that the Puranas had united the people 
of all sects. We may conclude that the people will keep Puranas in their minds 
as long as they keep fraternity intact. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Nazrul Islam Dhaka Metropolitan Fringe : Land and Housing 
Development(Dhaka Study Scries # 10, Dhaka City Museum, 1990), pp. 88. Tk. 
70 (inland) US $ 10 (overseas). 


The question of "whether the fringe offers housing opportunities for the 
lower income metropolitan houscholds assumed an agenda for investigation 
by human settlement planners of the Asia and Pacific region. The Bangkok 
based UN-ESCAP provided a-forum for cross-country research on the subject" 
(p 5). Professor Nazrul Islam, a scholar of urbanization, was commissioned to 
prepare a socio-economic and land-use study on Dhaka metropolitan fringe as 
part. of that research program. Islam discharged this task on behalf of ESCAP 
and we have this book’as an end-product. 

The stated objectives of this- monograph are two. First, it attempts to 
' describe the trends in the roles of major participants in fringe land 
development in the Dhaka Metropolitan Region (DMR) since the 1950s. The 
_ second objective. is to provide an understading of the current process of land 


‘. and housing development in the fringe with particular reference to the urban 


poor's access to land and housing (p 14). A small area of the eastern fringe of 
the DMR - a zone of intense land use conversion - is selected for a.case study. 
The conclusion draws attention to the relationship between these two 
objectives. i 

The beginning of the monograph is promising. Starting with Angel's 
(1983) insight that "the resolution of the land issue is central to the resolution 
of the housing issue" (p 11), the author attempts to capture the reader's 
interest in the hope that he will enjoy reading the book from cover to cover. A 
concise introduction to the problems of urban development in Dhaka is 
follwed by a definition of the metropolitan fringe : it is "the zone in transition 
falling between the built-up legal limits of the metropolis and the largely rural 
or agricultural’ lands surrounding it" ( p 13). The definition is instructive in 
the sense that it is a compromise that includes some of the less measurable 
attributes (e. g. rural or agricultural surrounding), but is also based on such 
commonly accepted specific measures as the legal limits of the metropolis. 

The first part of the book examines the role of public sector agencies 
(including the Capital Development Aughority), private sector agencies 
(including the cooperative housing socicties), and individual houscholds 
(including squatters) in converting the inner and outer fringe land for mostly 
residential development. The second part deals with socio-economic and 
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land-use characteristics of a small study area with.a focus on low income 
dwellers. A wealth of data is displayed in the form of 24 tables and 10 
photographs in the appendices. On ‘can feel the painstaking’ effort that has © 
been made in the collection and organization. of relevant evidence. 

It is observed that the fringe of the DMR is continuously moving 
outward which further lowers the nations's farmland per person. The 
dynamics of DMR fringe development demonstrate that during the 
1950s-1970s the major player was the public sector, while in the 198Qs the 
private sector has become more active. The author regrets that government 
inaction allows market forces to dominate the conversion process ensuring 
“completely unregulated growth in such areas" (p 61). In either period, the 
outcome was the same for the urban poor in terms of their accesss to land for 
shelter; they were simply priced out. One reason may be that previous 
governments mostly served distinct constituencies which the poor did not 
belong to. The other reason is that the poor do not have financial means 
either to- purchase urban land: or to pay economic rent. Income distribution, 
land prices and the operation of the land market - as exemplified in the case 
study area - suggest that both are true. | 

The author's conclusions are consistent with the results of his research 
that have shown that unregulated urban development lowers the level of 
welfare within and outside the city.Sprawlig is the most expensive form of © 
residential development in terms of economic and personal costs and natural 
resource consumption, while planned development is likely to decrease the 
cost burden and to promote efficient management. 

In order to protect the interests of the original small land-owning rural 
households of the fringe in the face of invasion by commercial’ land 
developers, and author recommends that urban planners consider the 
technique of “land pooling" or "land readjustment" (p 60). In land 
readjustment, land is temporarily taken from the landowners and services are 
porvided on the pooled land. Part of the serviced land is then returned to the - 
` original land-owncr while some of it is retained and sold to finance the cost of 
infrastructure development (Archer:1989). Unfortunately, the author did not 
` define the -concept, let alone expia its potentials and methods of 
implementation. 

We close the review with a few more general comments. First, this book 
gives a very good idea of the state of metropolitan fringe development in 
- Dhaka. The title of the the book indicates exactly what the content shows. 
_ Second, the lesson of the book pertains.to the government's role in providing 
access to land and shelter for lowincome familics. The motivation for 
regulation is remedying market failure, but a greater emphasis on regulations 
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may minimize efficiency in the land economy. Third, the monograph tracks 
down and uncovers some little or unknown facts about a new phase of the 
urbanization process characterized by an uncontrolled expansion in 
peri-urban settlement. Fourth, the author clearly points out the need for 
understanding the dynamics of fringe activity as a prerequisite to planning 
and development. Fifth, although this study provides important basic data 
about socio-economic and land-use patterns of the case study area, costs and 
benefits of alternative development have not been addressed. These may be 
analyzed in the future studies in this series. Sixth, since the analysis is based 
on a single case, the castern fringe of the city, it canot produce general 
propositions, but it does represent a good indication of the overall situation. 
seventh, though some of the recommendations made by the author may not 
be fully implemented- such as, redistribution of land in favor of the poor they 
are certainly worth briging to the attention of the policy makers. 

Finally, this slim volume makes a significant contribution to the 
urbanization literature by identifying the issues of peri-urban development. 
Undergraduate students and more mature scholars will benefit from the 
description, methodological framework and survey results. For researchers, it 
is a good source of information. The line of ‘inquiry developed in the 
monograph is of basic significance for the study and modeling of fringe 
development. 
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Zillur R. Khan (ed.), SAARC and the Superpowers (Dhaka: University 
Press Limited, 1991), pp. 192, Price Tk. 275.00 


Latest to join the club of regional bodies SAARC has, since its inception 
in 1983, spurred concerned analysts to outpour relevant comments, rhetorics 
and even polemics full of both prophesies and prognoses. The result has been 
an impressive çrop of literature which makes rewarding and stimulating 
reading. Mostly, however, these have been unidemensional endeavours 
concentrating on SAARC as a South Asian regional body only. Serving the 
purpose, this type of writings is undoubtedly circumscribed in tenor and 
content. A welcome departure has been made’ by Zillur Rahman Khan's 
edited volume. titled SAARC and the Superpowers. As the title suggests the 
book provides a different kind of treat for the readers used to unideminsional 
approaches. ' | 

A collection of nine essays by authors of cross-cultural background drawn 
from some of the major parts of the globe the book opens with an editorial 
introduction which the editor himself considers "Comprehensive and 
meaningful". To justify such unusual self-characterization the editor puts 
across three major themes to provide a context for the essays that follow. First, 
a strong plea is made of virtues of regionalism. Second, such regionalism is 
predicated by the recent East-West rapprochement and the consequent 
possibility of less aid and assistance outflow to the developing countries. 
Third, an imaginatively hammered out 18-point rationale for regionalism has 
been cogently put forward. 

A close sampling of these collected papers of diverse strands produces 
four major contexts for readers’ comprehension: global, historical, regional 
and security. The essays are, however, not arranged in such order. Were it so it 
would have certainly earned some extra kudos for the editor. 

To the first category belong the two essays of Robert A. Scalapino and 
Ruben de Hayos. The first author. considers recent Sino-American relations 
and then focusses on their policies toward South Asia. A leading U. S. analyst 
of Asia Scalapino brings his expertise into this essay to view the South Asian 
scenario in a global perspective. He rightly considers Sino-American policies 
in South Asia "naturally suppostive” (p. 30), although this has not been the 
case elsewhere. This is mainly because of, as the author points out, their 
common goal of thwarting Soviet intrusion into this region. Ruben de Hoyos 
draws an intriguing parallel between SAARC and OAS, with India and the 
- United States playing the pivotal role in the two regional bodies. 

In the historical context, we find three essays by Zillur Rahman Khan, S. 
D. Muni and Fakhruddin Ahmed. Khan stresses leadership and ideology as 
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the two essential variables in the progress towards desired regionalism. He 
buttresses his observations by comparing SAARC with American, Asian, 
European and African experiences in building regional frameworks for 
cooperation. We find enough weighty reason when the author stresses 
positive future for SAARC provided ideology retains its hold over the seven 
nations. Using the systems model the author has also appended an 
imaginative paradigm of relationship between ideology and stability to the 
essay (Footnote 40), which I believe, is provoking for researchers -on 
regionalism. S. D. Muni takes an Indocentric view of SAARC. But broadening 
the context he-considers the inherent contradictions and constraints in forging 
a partnership of unequal governments and their attitudes towards 
superpower involvement in regional developments. He notes slow 
development of SAARC; and hence appears to be caut ously optimistic of 
future. Fakhruddin Ahmed brings into focus an optimistic Bangladeshi 
perspective of SAARC. Despite how negatively Indo-Sri-Lankan and Indo-Pak 
relations have impacted on ‘the progress of SAARC he.asserts that "SAARC 
has all the potentialities to emerge from purely functional economic and 
cultural cooperation into a forum of Common Market in the socio-ecomic 
sense"; but he is aware that it “is still a long term goal" (p. 81), But whatever 
the time-frame for attainment of the goal the primacy of political remains a 
constant. 

Estralla D. Solidum and T. A. Imoboghe focus on: the cross-cultural 
regional perspective. The first essay provides a detailed circumstantial 
background and critical evaluation of ASEAN. But the ‘central message 
conveyed is that SAARC can benefit enormously by comprehending the 
ASEAN experiences and tuibulations over the years. Imoboghe makes an 
objective and insightful comparison of OAU and SAARC. A firm believer in 
regionalism the author considers intra-regional and- intra-regional 
cooperative frameworks as parts of a "grand strategy" for South-South 
cooperation throughout the third. The present reviewer has made a similar 
observation vis-a-vis SAARC, G. C. C. O.A.U and ASEAN in the forthcoming 
book Superpowers and Security in the Indian Océan: ‘A’ South Asian 
Perspective (Dhaka: Academic Publishers, 1991). 

Hamid H. Kizilbash and Rasheeda Didi consideř SAARC in es 
perspective. A penctrating survey of overall South Asian scenario impinging 
on security concern of the seven nations is followed by an imaginative 
classification of threat perceptions in Kizilbash's. essay. There are, as the 
author writes, four types of threat perception and which relate to security of 
regime, security against one power hegemony, security against superpower 
interference; security against nuclear weapons and growing armament. The 
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analysis in this essay is somewhat self-contradictory. While surveying the 
South Asian scenario a pertinent reference is made to sources of insecurity 
other than military one only. But the classification section, (pp. 129-134) except 
some very brief comments on the first type, stresses mostly military security. 
The author suggests seven criteria for effective cooperation in South Asia and 
maintenance of an otherwise unweiidy regional body, such as SAARC. Like S. 
D. Muni Rasheeda Didi uses a country perspective to evaluate the SAARC 
security scenario. She raises the question of Indocentric fear psyclosis in South 
Asia and analyses it from such a small power context as the Maldives, which 
happens to be her own country. Despite the controversy that the Indian 
military operation in 1988 to free the Maldivian administration from a 
mercenary coup raised the author sees the operation in a positive light within 
a SAARC framework. It is however, debatable how much of Indian move was 
influenced by SAARC spirit or the "India Doctrine”. But that even in a 
peripheral way SAARC had some role is shown by the fact that Rajiv had to 
address explanatory statements to his nighbours. She could have suggested 
formation of a SAARC security force comprising the five militarily significant 
members for use under such circumstances under the direction of SAARC 
- secretariat. This was done by the Arab League in 1961 when Kuwait was 
exposed to Iraqi aggression. 

SAARC and the Superpowers, a valuable addition to the growing body of 
literature on SAARC, is an indispensable reading for interested researchers 
and even for general readers. 
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David Hardiman, The Coming of the Devi : Adivasi Assertion in 
Western India, (Delhi : Oxford University Press, 1987) 


David Hardiman is a familiar name among scholars interested in 
modern South Asian socio- political history. The volume under review is his 
second major work after the brilliantly written Peasant Nationalists of Gujarat 

. Unfortunately for the author, as well as for the readers, I am afraid, the 
present volume dealing with a quasi-religious political movement of tribal 
peasants, adivasis or aboriginals (as the author prefers to call them) of 
southern Gujarat in the 1920s, reads more like a historical novel than a 
monograph on social history. This criticism, however, does not reflect on the 
intrinsic value of the work, which, I believe, would be useful for further 
analytical studies of tribals in South Asia and elsewhere. 

This is an interesting account of a movement launched in the name of a 
devi (deity or goddess) called Salabai (who replaced Sitalabai, the smallpox 
propitiation cult), in the tribal belts of Surat and the adjoining districts of 
southern Gujarat in the 1920s. Devi Salabai was believed to have come from 
- the mountains in the east. She carried the following message, which the 
tribals believed was transmittd through the mouths of spirit mediums.: 


Stop drinking liquor and toddy, 

Stop eating meat and fish, 

Live a clean and simple life, 

Men should take a bath twice a day, 

Women should take a bath twice a day, 

Have nothing to do with Parsis (moneylenders in the 
region). 


In agreement with the author, one may assume that the Devi Movement 
was an offshoot of the prevalent smallpox propitiation ceremony. The new 
devi was believed to have urged the tribals to spin on the spinning wheel as 
desired by Gandhi Maharaj. it is reflected in a popular rhyme of the region 
where Salabai was associated with Gandhi, as she was believed to have come ` 
from "the hill of Gandhi." The volume also contains numerous interesting 
anecdotes and rhymes, gathered painstakingly by the author from archival 
and oral sources. They are simply marvellous. One can visualize the state of 
ignorance, backwardness and misery of the tribals of southern Gujarat 
through these rhymes and stories. 

The work may be broadly divided into three parts. Part One deals with 
the rituals and faith of the tribals which is covered in brilliantly written 
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chapters titled "Origins and Transformation of the Devi" and "Propitiating the 
Devi." Part Two concentrates on the state of backwardness and exploitation of 
the tribals in the hands of local moneylenders, government officials, Parsis 
and other.members of the higher echelons of the society, covered in chapters ` 
titled "The Adivasis and the State;" "The Adivasi Community"; "Shahukari 
‘(or Moneylending)" and "Drinks and the Parsis." The last part is aimed at 
projecting the political activities of the tribals and their relationship | with 
Gandhi and other non-tribal outsiders, including the Congress leaders. This is 
covered in chapters titled "The Forms of Resistance" „ "The Message"; "The 
Devi and Gandhi;" "Suppression"; "Consolidation" and "Beyond Gandhism": 
This section of thé otherwise well-written book is the weakest, extremely 
illconstrued and subjective, hence misleading. "Though more descriptive 
than analytical, the first two sections of the work are of immense value to 
anthropologists, historians and others interested in the socio-economic 
conditions of backward tribal communities in British India. Had this book 
been confined to the portrayal of the socio-economic picture of the tribals in 
southern Gujarat or had it been just an account of how a smallpox 
propitiation ceremony was transformed into a puritanical movement, it 
would have déserved an important place in the corpus of anthropology and 
social history. But for his pro-"Subaltern School" bias, this work by Hardiman 
has not gone beyond the threshold of the edifice built on not so solida 
foundation by Ranajit Guha and his followers. Without outright rejecting all 
the writings of Guha and his school, one may point out some of the major 
loopholes in the "Subaltern School.” This ‘discussion is pertinent for a 
comprehension of the volume under review. 

The "Subaltern School," in short, over-emphasizes the importance of the 
"politics of the people” and their "autonomous domain” said to have 
originated neither from the elite politics "nor did its existence depend on the 
latter." Nobody can deny the existence of a "relatively autonomous culture” of 
the masses, but at the same time we cannot deny that mobilization of the 
masses is always done from the top initially by grassroots leaders, but finally by 
outside elites. Without disputing Guha’s assertion that the masses sometimes | 
aim at establishing an “alternative order" in the political sense of the term, 
one may find his writings over-exposing the theme, rejecting most previous , 
historiography as elitist “prose of counterinsurgency”, are written in the style 
of a grotesque. The "Subaltern School", in general, has failed to take accouni of 
the notions of "cultural hegemony" and “false consciousness,” which’ 
throughout history have moulded and transformed mass perception, culture 
and history. 

Hardiman has not only blindly followed Guha and other "Subaltern" 


scholars who do not give ‘any credit to-outside ‘mobilizers in politicising the - 
"Subalterns,” but in doing so he has also'made several ambivalent statements 
in the book. Some examples would establish ‘the above assertion : One: of his 
interviewees, one Chanabhai Chodhri of Puna told him that "When he was a 
boy studying at Godasamba in 1921 a group of about seventy nationalists from 
Bardoli came and’ stood at the school gate and shouted such slogans (Leave 
‘daru- -toddy, boycott government schools, courts, offices and foreign clothes]. 
The boys were so impressed that they all decided’ to boycott the. school and 
return to-their villages” [pp.-171-2].-Then we find him supporting. a. local 
author, B. P. Vaidya, who mentions one nationalist leader, Kunvarji Mehta, 
- who succeeded in projecting Gandhi as "an avatar born to- set India free" 
among the 'tribals..Local leaders are said to have- imitated his methods. Mehta 
is said to have visited the Devi-mediums "pointing out a number of items 
which he ‘felt -should be ‘added to the list. of. Devi -commands.: These 
suggestions ‘were incorporated in the next. session [of Devi-medium]. They 
appear to have related to such elements of the Gandhian programme as 
‘wearing Khadi and boycotting government schools. patidars [rich peasants] in 
other villages also. seem to. have ag mg movement in. Such directions" 
[pp. 170-3]. a Á 

50 far so. good. One may. aise piti agree with Haran that the Devi 
movement was not probably initiated by nationalist leaders from outside the 
‘tribal community and: that "there was.a history. of adivasi reform movements 
in this region” [p. 173]. But when we are told that: the tribals living next-door 
to the. hot bed of Gandhian: politics, the Bardoli-Surat- Jalalpor-area, were not 
influenced :by the anti-government movements of ‘the Patidar peasants.and 
other followers. -of--Gandhian-.Non-Cooperation Movement, :it becomes 
_extremely difficult to accept. this work as an objective study of -history. The 
author, who has-classified his adivasis‘as not so backward and.politically inert, 
argues not so.convincingly :"...... the fact that the area in which the’'Devi 
movement ‘took its most assertive. form was the one which ‘bordered on 
Bardoli taluka. If the Patidar peasants of -Bardoli could challenge the 
government with impunity, why should the adivasis not challenge their own 
enemies, the Parsis? This argument, plausible on the surface, does not fit the 
evidence very well. The adivasis-had only a hazy idea about what (emphasis 
added) was going on in-Bardoli in 1920-2,.... It is highly unlikely in any case 
that the adivasis would have drawn a parallel in their minds: between the two 
forms of opposition" [p..174]. Hardiman has also rejected: Sumit Sarkar's 
argument.that quite often.being encouraged by rumours of.a breakdown or the 
impending collapse of the oppressive authority, peasants resort to rebellion 
against the agents of exploitation. [Sumit Sarkar; "The Conditions and Nature 
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of Subaltern Militancy : Bengal from Swadeshi to Non-Co-operation, c. 
1905-22", Ranajit Guha (ed), Subaltern Studies III, Oxford, 1983]. His rejection 
of Sumit Sarkar's analysis smacks of his strong attachment and loyalty to the 
"hard-liners" of the "Subaltern School.” We think Sarkar is more acceptable 
than Ranajit Guha and other "hard-liners", firstly because, he is hesitant to 
conclude on the mass perception.of elite domination and hegemony only on 
the basis of militant movements, which are: but extreme and exceptional 
examples. And secondly, because he stresses the role of outsiders -"a master" 
or "a saviour from above"-as the most important factor in mobilizing the 
peasants, in accordance with Marx's Eighteenth Brumaire [Ibid]. 

Hardiman has, however, rightly pointed out the limitations of many 
Indian Marxist historians, who deny any credit to the peasants for organizing 
militant protest movements, which to them were consequential to the 
activities of communist leaders from outside. He has also rightly criticised 
some "Socialist historians" for ignoring the religiosity of the tribals and 
peasants.as mere "hegemonic ideology”. . . 

His criticism of Marxist historians, at times, boomerangs on him. He is 
critical of S. V. Parulekar. ["The Liberation Movement among Varlis", A. R. 
Desai (ed), Peasant Struggles in India, New Delhi, 1979] for claiming a victory 
for the Varli tribals which the latter claims, was consequential to the 
procommunist Kisan Sahba's involvement in the Varli movement. To quote 
Hardiman : "In fact the Varlis of the area continue to this day to be among the 
most. exploited of all adivasi communities of western India. . . .The victory 
was not, In fact, of the Varlis, but of the Kisan Sahba leaders whose role as 
vanguard socialists appeared to hae been vindicatied” [p. 9]. One may similarly 
pose the question to Hardiman : If the anti-liquor movement started in the 
name of the Devi had grassroots origin, why did it fail as well? The tribals in 
southern Gujarat along. with millions of tribals.and low-caste people in India 
continue to this day to drink localli brewed liquor and toddy and eat meat and 
fish. This means the adivasis of Hardiman were not self-motivated when they 
were campaigning against liquor and other "vices". 

For a proper reconstruction of the history of the tribal unrest and the 
Devi movement the author should have taken into account M. N. Srinivas' 
concept of Sanskritization and its impact on tribal and lower-caste movements 
for social mobility to climb up the hill of caste hierarchy by discarding meat, 
fish, liquor, along with the customs and values, rituals and habits not 
prevalent among upper castes. The sudden growth in the number of Hindus 
with the corresponding decline in that of the non-Hindu animist tribals in the 
recent past suggests that Sanskritization as a concept is more tenable than the 
over-simplified neo-Marxian concept, as propounded by the author in the 
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"Subaltern way". At times, it becomes extremely difficult to accept his 
unsubstantiated views, full of typical Marxian jargons depicting the height of 
(utopian) optimism. Despite the rapid transformation of the tribal into a 
peasant society in post-independence India, having private ownership of land 
and other means of production as the cardinal principle which eventually led 
to the capitalist mode of production, hence changes in production relations, 
Hardiman remains secptical about the ascendancy of the bourgeousie as the 
dominant class subjugating the adivasis of Gujarat. The following assertion by 
him, I believe, will further confuse the reader if one takes it seriously : 


We should not, however, be unduly pessimistic (and it would be 
self-defeating to be so), for the hegemony of the bourgeoisie is at 
yet [Sic] only partical. Time and time again the adivasis have 
shown an ability to. respond to bourgeois initiatives by taking 
those ideological elements which have proved adaptable to their 
needs while rejecting those that have not. Hierarchical, sexist and 
‘similar reactionary values propagated by bourgeois social 
reformers have failed to take firm root. As yet, full-fledged 
capitalism represents in these regions only a possibility, not an 
achievement. The adivasi's values have deeper roots, with a 
resiliance which provides us with at least some source of hope 
[emphasis added] [p. 217]. 


What a way to end a book on social history! One wonders if "bourgeois 
social reformers" preach "sexist" and "reactionary values" and also, if illiterate 
tribals are that intelligent to understand and discard sexist values (as a typical 
western-educated feminist would do). The last sentence of the book depicts the 
height of expectation, hitherto prevalent among Marxist academics and 
activists. The book was, however, written before the fall of the Berlin wall. 


Taj-ul-Islam Hashmi 
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Hasan Mohammad, Comrade Muzaffar Ahmed and the Communist | 
Movement in Bengal (in Bengali), EEEE Sandwip Education Society, 
1989), pp. 118, Taka 50.00. 


A book on comrade Muzaffar Ahmed, a great organizer, activist and 
leader of communist movement in India is never a day late and always a 
welcome. This is particularly so because comrade Muzaffar Ahmed, neither 
during his life time nor after his demise, has been the subject of any 
commendable research in India and Bangladesh. This may seem surprising 
especially if one views the contribution of the great leader in the spread of 
communist movement in the sub-continent from the day of its humble 
beginnings-to the period of the party's ascendancy in power in Kerala, West 
Bengal and Tippera states in India. 

Anyone familiar with the history of the growth of communist 
movement and its development in the sub-continent knows the length and 
depth of dedication of comrade Muzaffar Ahmed to the causes of Communist 
Party and the movement. He was one among the very few who never 
faultered, and compromised in the face of great odds during the British days 
and hostile congress rule in India. Here was a man who, coming as he did, 
‘from a poor and little known family of Sandwip-a remote island in the Bay of 
Bengal in Bangladesh and was so much poverty-stricken that he had*to work 
as private tutor to earn his livelihood but one who never surrendered to the 
lusty proposals for compromise that used to come plentily from vested 
quarters. He was imprisoned on a number of occassions, suffered a weak 
health, was tormented by separation from family but stood althroughout his 
life like a rock to uphold the ideals he believed in and the causes for the 
emancipation of the workers and peasants. 

To him, communism, the communist party and the movement were 
above everything else. Unfortunately, the many-dimensional qualities of this 
great soul have not been subjected to systematic research and study by the 
political historians and social scientists, nor by his comrades in India and 
Bangladesh. 

Hasan Mohammad has rendered a commendable service by publishing 
the work on the life and activities of the late comrade Muzaffar Ahmed. His 
work will go a longway in filling up the voids in the area of political 
biography- a field very much neglected in Bangladeah. __ 

The book under review is a bigraphical note on the legendary communist 
leader and activist Comrade Muzaffar Ahmed (1889-1973). The title however 
belies the actual contents of the book. The author has not attempted much of 
factual and analytical presentation of organizational, management and 
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functional aspects of communist movement in Bengal in particular and in the 
Indian context in general. It is true that it was not also the intention of the 
author has stated that his main concern was to highlight the life of comrade 
Muazaffar Ahmed as manifested in the political, literary and journalistic 
works and achievements of the great leader. Therefore, he has not attempted 
an indepth analysis of the communist movement per se (pp. 4-5). However, 
the question remians whether it is academically feasible and methodologically 
scientific to dwell upon the life of a leader without analysing the movement 
he had helped to create and sustain. Here lies the main flaw of the book. For 
the sake of scientificity of social sciences 'research' the question of intersecting 
biography with history, as C. W. Mills has so rightly pointed out, is a 
prerequisite. Hasan Mohammad has not taken adequate care to portray 
comrade Muzaffar Ahmed as a leader and organizer as shaped and influenced 
by the forces of society and history. To evaluate a man without a deep and 
penetrating insight in to the ‘interplay of man and society, of biography and 
history’ provides only partial truth-not the objective truth about his works, 
achievements and failures. | | 

This and few other methodological flaws can however be ignored in 
consideration of the fact that his is one of the pioneering works on the life and 
work of comrade Muzaffar Ahmed in Bangladesh and therefore Hasan 
Mohammad deserves appreciation. 


Ashrafuddin Ahmed 


Ashvini Agrawal, Rise and Fall of the a Guptas (Delhi : Motilal 
Banarsidass, 1989), pp. xxiii+ 322- 


This is the latest publication on the history of the Gupta empire. The 
book opens with a good critical discussion of the sources of Gupta history. The 
next chapter describes the political condition of South Asia closely before the 
rise of the Guptas. The third chapter explodes a number of theories about the 
immediate predecessors of the Guptas in Magadha. But it leaves the question 
of Magadha's political condition immediately before the rise of the Guptas 
unsolved. In the following chapter the eastern part of Uttar Pradesh is marked 
as the original home of the Guptas. But the question of their capital remains 
unaddressed and the city of Prayaga is shown outside the initial possessions of 
the Guptas. Then the caste of the imperial Guptas is determined to have been . 
Brahmana. 

The next seven chapters give a lucid account of the rise and fulfilment of 
the Gupta empire. As many as nine appendices attached to Chapters v. vi, and 
viii and.two smaller chapters (vii and ix) deal with a number of outstanding 
problems of Gupta history such as the identity of Kacha and Chandra (of the 
Mehrauli Iron Pillar Inscription), place and status of Ramagupta and 
Govindagupta, the Vikramaditya tradition, and the problem of succession 
after Kumaragupta I. Then the decaying phase of the empire's history is 
treated in two chapters, the latter of which also contains a ‘connected account 
of the Hunas in India. Chapter XIV briefly traces the history of a number of 
feudatories of the Guptas. Then an epilogue seeks to identify the causes of the 
empire's decline and ultimate fall. The author holds the view that neither the 
Huna invasion nor the ravages of Yasodharman could break .the Gupta 
empire. It was rather the rise of such stubborn feudatories as the Maukharis 
and the later Guptas that pulled the empire apart and hastened its demise 
towards, the middle of the sixth century. 

No such reason is however shown to explain the rise of the Guptas.The 
book is a plain political history with a simple linear approach. The 
multi-dimensional roots of political phenomena such as the social, economic, 
cultural, and ideological reasons of the rise and fall of the Gupta empire are 
not traced in this work. It is written primarily to determine 'what happened’? 
The linear descriptive style is lucid and pleasant but it fails to uncover the 
causal relationships between politics and other aspects of a people's history. 

Bengal formed an integral part of the Gupta empire almost all through its 
existence. But the history of Bengal under the Guptas is not clear at all in 
Agrawal's wosk. Apart from some sporadic references to Bengal, no attempt 
has been made to give a: connected history of Gupta rule in Bengal and its 
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consequences. Being a linear political history Agrawal's work does not contain 
much about the society, economy and culture of the Gupta period. Therefore it 
has largely remained free from interpretational exercises and the ideological 
bias such exercises involve. Indirectly however the author . seems to have | 
been in sympathy with the nationalist school of ancient Indian history and 

their "golden age” moeld for the Gupta period. i 

The book lacks an introduction and, does not draw any general 
conclusion about the meaning of the Gupta state in the history of Indian 
civilizations. As a political histoy it needed a number of maps to illustrate the 
empire's growth and decline. But none is attached. 

Despite these deficiencies the book definitely adds to our knowledge of 
the Gupta empire, as it incorporates the result of latest investigations and 
discovery of new sources. One such new source of immense value is the 
Risthal Stone Slab Inscription of Prakasadharman, the predecessor of 
Yasodharman, and the author has utilized it to give a new shape to the history 
_ of the Hunas in India. The book's make-up including paper, printing, and 
cover is excellent. The bibliography is a a but the principle of its — 
arrangement is not uniform. 


Priti Kumar Mitra 
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NABOBISM ON TRIAL : THE IMPEACHMENT OF HASTINGS 
AS MORAL THEATER 


Fakrul Alam 


' The recent bicentenary of the French Revolution has, rather unsurpris- 
ingly, resulted in a steady stream of papers on Edmund Burke's celebrated 
reflections or that momentous event. But Burke himself had no hesitation as 
to what his most impressive achievement was. Near the end of his life, and as 
he contemplated his "Departure from the public stage" -- note the reference to 
the theater for, as I hope to show, this is not a dead metaphor for him-- he 
urged his friend and literary executor, French Laurence, to do his utmost to 
publish a history of the impeachment of Warren Hastings : "Let my en- . 
deavors to save the nation from that shame and guilt be my monument, the 
only one I ever will have ... Let everything I have done, said or written be for- 
gotten but this.... If ever Europe recovers its civilization that work will be use- 
ful. Remember! Remember! Remember!" (To Laurence, 28 July, 1796, Corr. IX, 
62-4). There is something ironic in Burke's exhortations here-- Burke's im- 
peachment specches are all but forgotten now; Hastings has been more or less 
absolved of the crimes Burké accused him of; the monument by which Burke 
is remembered in our age is not his painstaking work on colonial misrule in 
India but his’ polemical pieces against the French Revolution. At the same 
time, there-is something theatrical in Burke's exhortations to his disciple 
here. Like the dying Hamlet to Horatio, he is importunate in the tragic man- 
ner if only because he knows he-has worked at a task whose value still needed 
to be spelled out to posterity. 

In fact, the impeachment of Hastings never ceased to attract Burke's 
theatrical.side. After all, not only did Burke bring to bear on the Hastings trial 
his boundless energy and devotion to the cause of responsible government in 
India, but he also brought to the event his extraordinary aesthetic talents and 
the theatrical ability of men like Shcridan. I propose, therefore to sce the trial 
of Hastings as a dramatic spectacle, indeed the greatest such spectacle produced 
in England in the 1780s. Putting Hastings on trial was for Burke, I should like 
to add, to ‘stage a morality play of sorts-- to dramatize one more time the 
struggle between good and evil and to evoke the category of the sublime that 
Burke had developed in his Philosophical Enquiry into the Origins of Our 
Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful (1757). } 

Burke's aésthetics, formulated in the Philosophical Enquiry nearly three 
decades before the trial of Hastings began, sanctioned the mode of action he 
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took in making the impeachment as close to the theater as possible. In the 
treatise, Burke had stressed the importance of arousing a sense of terror in the 
audience of a tragedy since creating scenes of horror gives rise "to a degree of 
delight, and that no small one, in the real misfortune and pain of others" (En- 
quiry, 45). But besides feeling pleasure at the spectacle of people placed in tragic 
situations, one also wants very much to remove the causes of the misfortune 
suffered..by the characters: "we delight in secing things, which so far from 
doing, our heartiest wishes would be to sce redressed" (Enquiry, 47). 

Turning now to the impeachment proceedings, we can see how Burke 
concentrated throughout. the trial on putting these principles into practice. 
Always, Burke seems to have seen his speeches, and those .of his associates, as: 
means of stirring up the emotions of his audience so that they would be 
moved to sympathetic identification with the plight of the Indians and. 
indignation at their oppressors. The goal of the prosecution would be to evoke 
pity and even terror in those present. It is for this reason that he risked being 
melodramatic in his speech on the fifth day of the trial (18 February,- 1788) 
when. he drew attention to the atrocities committed by Hasting's agents in 
Rangpur, a district in North Bengal. That he intended to whip up the 
emotions of his audience can be seen in the letter he sent to Francis six weeks 
before the event after going through his notes on the Rangpur massacre : 
"Oh! what an affair-- I am clear that I must dilate upon that; for it has stuff in 
it, that will, if anything, work upon-the popular sense” (To Francis, circa 3 Jan 
1788, Corr., V, 372). 

Burke's poctics, the theory that the sublime terror that grips an audience 
when it sees representations of the horrible is a prelude to virtuous action, 
guided him as well as his associates as the set about to demolish Hastings. 
Whenever one of the Managers succeeded in arousing the hatred of the 
people in Westminister Hall against. the ex-governor general of Bengal, Burke 
found confirmation of his theory of tragedy. After Sir Gilbert Elliot had 
opened the.proceedings against one of Hastings's minions, Sir Elijah Impey, 
with another powerful speech, Burke commented on Elliot's successful 
evocation of.the true tragic spirit in the audience: As he put it in a letter to 
Lady Elliot : l ; 


This well combined piece-was so very ainatny that it drew tears 
from some of his auditory, and those not the most favourable to his 
cause. In Truth the whole came, from the heart, and.went to the 
heart. At the same time, in some parts and towards the end particu- 
larly, it was something awful and even terrible. It was humanity, 
compelled even by gentleness andi mildness of its character, to pass a 
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stern Sentence upon Cruelty and oppression... you will not wonder 
that Taste should be a reigning Quality in every performance of his 
(To oy Elliot, 13 Dec 1787, Corr., V, 368-9). 


Elliot's Tai like Sheridan's famous Begum speeches, represented the 
prosecution's case as Burke would have always liked it to be : elozuent, 
dramatic, affecting- tragic. It had "something awful and even terrible in it," it 
had moved even those who were not favourably disposec to their cause, it 
evoked in clear and powerful images the central theme of good being 
overwhelmed by evil and was aesthetically pleasing; in short, it showed 
everywhere the marks of good taste and approached the sublime. As was the 
_ case with his own Rangpur speech Elliot's performance touched tragic chords 

and could. ultimately lead to Hastings's impeachment. If Burke and his. 
friends went out of their way. to heighten the terror unleashed on the Indians 
and seemed to stress the sufferings of ‘the Indian aristocracy at the hands 
of Hastings's-men, there was then a definite theory behind the practice : the 
horror felt by the audience would stimulate their instincts for 
self-preservation, awaken their compassion, and cause them to abandon the 
apathetic stance with which they gencrally viewed atrocities committed 
by: Englishmen in a far-off land. Inevitably, such a theory did make the 
prosecutors’ performance sentimental or melodramatic on many occasions, 
but to Burke these qualities were a desideratum for the workings of justice. 

Burke's writings on India, then, must be viewed as a staged call to action. 
Indeed the whole trial of Hastings can be seen as a dramatic performance, 
complete with a tragic plot, villains and heroes, and presented with a sense of 
the occasion in the most public of theaters. Burke, would certainly put on 
another magnificent performance after.the Fall of Bastille, but it was during 
the prosecution of Hastings that he perfected his art of moral drama. 

There is ample evidence scattered throughout Burke's writings to demon- 
strate. how, except in a strictly formal sense, he aimed to present the impeach- 
_ment process as a species of "moral theater." Notice, for instance, the number 
of times the stage metaphor recurs in Burke's correspondence associated with 
the trial of Hastings. "Speaking for mysclf;’ he writes in a letter to Francis," 
_ my business is not to consider what will convict Mr. Hastings (a thing we all 
know be be impracticable) but what will acquit and justify myself to those few - 
persons and to those distant times, which may take a concern in these affairs 
and the Actors in.them" (To Francis, 10 Dec 1785, Corr., V, 243). In another 
letter to Francis, composed a fortnight later, Burke once again resorts to the 
language of the theater to articulate his plans for the impeachment : "I have 
sent you the first scene of the first act, the Rohilla War. You will make it what 
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it ought to be" (To Francis, 23 Dec 1785, Corr., ;V, 256). In still another letter to 
Gencral John Burgoyne, another associate, he expresses his regret at one of the 
members of his cast who was refusing to play the role assigned to him: "I 
really proposed this part to Mr. Grey because I thought he wished (and I am 
sure I wished it) to come forward early. I thought he liked it.." (To Burgoyne, 4 
May 1788, Corr. V, 395). By his disinclination to play his part, Burke implies, 
Grey was jeopardizing the whole production. Interestingly enough, Burke is 
writing here as the director- producer of the trial, a role he took seriously and 
performed assiduously, first as the case moved through the House of 
Commons from 1786 till Hastings was formally impeached by this body in 
1787;and then as it went through the House of Lords from 1788 to 1795, when 
Hastings was finally acquitted on. all counts. 

Looking at the impeachment proceedings from our present perspective, it 
‘is not difficult for us to find a few other reasons why Burke chose to make 
events as dramatic as possible. For one thing, he was aware that the English 
had little interest in what was going on in India. As he puts it to a correspon- 
dent : "the havoc and destruction of the species made in the East Indies does 
by no mean touch the humanity of our countrymen... to their own interest 
they have sensibility enough, but then it is only in the moment of suffering” 
(To William Eden; 17 May, 1784, Corr., V. 151). The challenge, therefore, was 
to make the cause of the Indians that of his English audience and to make the 
sufferings of the people of the sub-continent an Englishman's as well. It was 
-Of vital importance thus to stage the issue, "to lay open... this dark scene of 
bribery, peculation, and gross pecuniary corruption" (To Frederick Montagu, 1 
May 1789, Corr., V, 465). Burke, in other words, was driven to dramatize the 
whole case against Hastings not only because of his theory of tragedy but also 
because of practical considérations : a spectacle would move the audience to 
action and would convince them of the enormity of Hasting's crimes and the 
extent of Indian suffering. 

For Burke, the theme of his production was that of vaulting ambition Tre- 
sulting in rampant injustice in India and unchecked corruption in England. 
The plot structure Burke chose to cast the impeachment of Hastings in was 
the archetypal one of the confrontation between good and evil. As far-as 
Burke was concerned, Hastings in India’ represented evil inaction, doing 
violence on whatever was good and valuable in Indian civilization. To him, 
the man was the type of the overreacher, a monstrous villain, vice wearing 
the garbs of the East India Company. He thus accused Hastings of offenses 
rooted in "avarice, rapacity, pride, insolence, ferocity, treachery, cruelty, 
malignity of temper” ("Speech on Third Day,"Speeches, 1, 14). Hastings, in © 
other words, was the modern day embodiment of the Seven deadly Sins; a 
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man who manifested "an inveterate-blackness of heart, died in grain with 
malice, vitiated, corrupted, gangrened to the very core" (ibid). Emphasizing 
that Hastings was no ordinary criminal, Burke went on in this speech to 
underscore the larger aignificance Hastings held for him : "We have brought 
before you,” he told his audience, "the head of the whole body of eastern 
offenders, a captain general of iniquity, under-whom. all the fraud, all the 
peculation, all the tyranny, in India are embodied, disciplined, arrayed, and 
paid". (ibid, 15). Hastings was, as popular traditions had it, the King of Nabobs, 
and putting him on trial, he had also: put Nabobism on trial! 

Significantly, it was not important for Burke to aim for legal precision in 
` the drafting of the impeahment clauses; what was material was "a general evil 
intention manifested through a long series and a great varicty of acts" (To 
Francis, 10 Dec 1785, Corr., V, 242). If the Rohilla War was the first act in this 
unequal struggle between overwhelming evil and vulnerable goodness, the 
story of the Raja of. Benares, the humiliation of the Begums of Oude, the 
Destruction of the Rajah of Sahlone, and other Indian rulers, marked subse- 
quent episodes in the plays progress. Casting about for-a stage villain who best 
prefigured Hastings, Burke bit upo Macbeth, for Shakespeare's protagonist 
was most like the exgovernor gencral in his inordinate ambition and lust for 
power ("Third Day of Reply," Speeches, II, 56). 

If Hastings embodicd all that was evil, the Indian rulers destroyed by 
Hastings's machinations stood for all that was noble and good. Burke's 
feelings for them were similar to the emotions he later felt at the humiliation 
suffered by Marie Antoinette at the hands of the mob during the French 
Revolution, for.as he put it to Francis then : What, are not high Rank, great 
Splendour of descent, great’ personal Elegance and. outward accomplishments 
ingredients of moment in forming the interest we take in the Misfortunes of 
Men?. The minds of those who.do not feel thus.are not. even Dramatically 
right (To Francis, 20 Feb 1790, Corr., VI, 90. The subject of the impeachment, 
the destruction of India’s ruling class by Hastings and his henchmen was 
| "Dramatically right," and it was for this reason that Burke was banking on its 
inherent appeal to influence the Parliamentary audience. 

In Burke's script, then, the roles assigned to India's nobility and Hastings’s 
party are clearly defined. But implicit in his scheme was also the figure he was 
to play in the impeachment; drama: that of-Justice.of Conscience, or at his 
most, obsessive moments, of the figure of Revenge. In essence, Burke saw 
himself and his aides as Champions of the. downtrodden Indians and as Cus- 
todians of the English Constitution. If Hastings had a representative signifi- 
cance throughout the trial, Burke felt that he was acting not for himself but 
"in trust for others" (To George Pattrson, 7April 1788, Corr., V, 381). Burke, in 
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effect, saw himself in the character he felt was fit for Pitt to play in a different 
situation, a situation hedescribes.in the Letters on a Regicide Peace where Pitt, 
he declared, had been cast in "a sublime and heroic role and placed in a stage" ` 
in "the attitude of a hero" (Letters on a Regicide Péace, Works, V, 272). 

Not satisfied with giving his audience a highly wrought morality play, 
one complete with a plot based‘on the confrontation between good and evil, a 
horrible villain abusing hereditary nobility, and an avenging hero, Burke 
even'‘resorts to dialogue at times. Hastings, for example, is shown in an ex- 
change with Impey while conspiring to confiscate the property of the Begums 
`- of Oude: | . nS ) 


To Sir Elijah Impey, indeed, he did put a question... Says he, I asked 
Sir Elijah Impey-- What? a question on the title between the Nabob 
and his mother? No Such thing. He-puts.an hypothetical question. 
Supposing, says he, a rebellion to exist in that country; will the Nabob. 
be justified in seizing the goods ‘of the rebels? That is a question 
decided in a moment; and I must have malice to Sir Elijah Impey, of 
which I am incapable, -to deny the-propricty of his answer.... I am 
chief justice here, says he, though a little wandering out of my orbit; . 
yet still the sacred office of justice is in me. Do you take upon you the ' 
fact; I find the law ("Fifth Day of Reply,” Speeches, 11,183). 


- A little later in the speech, Burke imagines another conversation taking 
place, this time between Impey and Nathaniel :Middleton who as Resedint at 
Lucknow was the medium through whom the Governor- General of Bengal 
supposedly attempted to possess the fortunes: of the Begums. This is Middle- 
ton as Burke imagines him to have been : Let us rejoice, my dear Sir Elijah; 
this is a day of rejoicing; a day of triumph; and this triumph we have obtained 
by seizing upon the old lady's eunuch, in doing which, however, we found a 
great dedl of difficulty (ibid, 194). In illustrating the depth of Hastings's -vil- 
lainy and the greed and machinations of his agents, Burke seems to be coming 
in his use of dialogue as close to the theater as possible. To him, these are 
scenes within the drama of the impeachment, plays within the tragic play of 
dynasties trampled and avarice triumphant. It is for this reason that Burke 
has no compunction in resorting to the conventions of the threater where 
villains get into rhapsodies over stolen treasures or drool over the ease with 
which they can bend the law to gratify their various lusts. Burke has ng hesi- | 
tation in going beyond the legalese that would seem to be appropriate to a for- 
mal trial in these cases. Again and again, he resorts to stage effects and oratori- 
cal flourishes-to censure Hastings and attract the sympathies of the audience. 
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As a consequence, the speeches of the Managers continually transcend the 
limits of legal discourse. 

Burke, Sheridan, and the other ‘Managers thus uscd every theatrical and 
verbal means at.their disposal to-convey the indignation and horror they felt 
at Hastings’s misdeeds, hoping thereby to convince the audience of the 
enormity of Hastings's crimes. On occasions, they even utilized the many 
books and documents requisitioned from the-East India Company archives as 
props. On one occasion, Burke, attacking Hastings for his-responsibility in the 
atrocities allegedly committed in Rangpur, held up a volume of evidence to 
_ make a point in his speech on the subject : ( . 


‘Here in my hand, is my authority; for otherwise one would think it 
incredible. But it did not end there. Growing from crime to crime, 
ripened by cruelty for cruelty, these fiends, at length outraging sex, 
decency, nature, applied lighted torches and slow fire- (1 cannot 
proceed for shame ane horror!)-- these infernal furies planted death 
in the source of life..." (Speech on the Fifth Day," Speeches, I, 190). 


Here the prop, the emotionally charged language, the characterization of 
Hastings's agents as "infernal furics," the dramatic break in the speech, and 
the shocked response of the audience at the horrors that had been perpcetrated-- 
this was the. moment when, according to contemporary reports, Mrs. 
' Sheridan fainted in the gallery-- all contributed to the high drama of the 
scene. And there were other such moments of sheer theater as when 
Sheridan collapsed in Burke's arms at the end of his Begums speech, a gesture | 
' which a sympathetic scholar has traced to illness, but which the skeptical 
historian Gibbon has put down as mere histrionics : " ‘Sheridan in the close 
of his speech sunk into Burke's arms; but I called this morning, he is penepiy 
well. A good actor!’ " (Landficld, 150). 

Burke and his associates had thus devised appropriate themes, plot 
structures, characters, dialogue, and action for the species of moral theater 
they conceived the impeachment of Hastings to be. What remained as they 
were about to begin the proceedings was to ensure that they had the perfect 
stage for their production. From the outset, Burke was determined that a place 
lide Westminister Hall was essential for the effects he wanted to achieve; a 
grand and public scene, and not a private juridicial setting, was indispensable © 
to their case. Thus, when the choice of the venue for the impeachment was 
being debated, he wrote to- Henry Dundas, the member of the Government 
responsible for Indian. affairs, with as mkuch emphasis as he could muster : 


we 
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For my own part... I shall, in Case of.. [a].. private trial, go to it witha 
degree lof discouragement nearly equal to despair. Whereas, if we 
proceed under the public eye, I have no more doubt than | entertain | 
‘of my existence, that all the ability, influence and power that can 
accompany a decided partiality in that Tribunal can save our criminal 
from a condemnation followed by some ostensible measure of. - 
eee (To Dundas, 1 Nov 1787, Corr., V, 357). 


His mind reverts, ‘quite daeina to ‘stage ‘metaphors when he 
_ learned that Westminister Hall -had been.agreed upon as the- scene of action: 
"We are to have it -- a thousand thingss draw me from the part which 
is allotted to myself [of giving the opening specch]-- though Iam always more 
or less about it" (To Richard Burde Sr., 21 Nov 1787, Corr., V, 366). Everything 
depended; Burke was cojnvinced, on the setting if their goal of a dramatic 
spectanle was Ito be achieved: "Our success will in-a great measure depend 
upon the publicity to our proceedings. Shut us up in a little chamber, and our 
cause is damned: from: the begining” (To ‘General John Burgoyne, 7 Nov 
1787, Corr., V,358). | E 

In the event, Burke's calculations about the impacat of the Manager's 
performance on a large number of inflkuential spectators as the sine quo non 
of the prosecution's case were not far off target. For a time, at least, public 

opinion swung heavily against Hastings. Certainly, contemporary journalists 
and diarists have recorded the horrified responses of many of those present in 
some of the early hearings’. But perhaps the most powerful testimomy’ of the 
effectiveness of the show: stagemanaged by Burke came from Hastings himself 
when he recorded how atthe’ conclusion of one of Burke's speeches he was 
profoundly disturbed by what he had heard: " "For half an hour Í looed up at 
the orator in a reverie of wonder; and during that space I actually felt myself 
the most culpable marivon earth" "(quoted by Bruyn, 1982, 175). 

Not surprisingly, Burke's intense involvement in the proceedings, 
Sheridan's bravura performances, and the forceful presentations made by 
francis, Elliot, and the other Managers, grippéd Londoners during the first few 
years of the impeachment heaarings. Members of the House of Commons and 
Lords were joined on these occasions by representatives of the public who 


were privileged enough to receive tickets from infljkuential friends or 


wealthy enough ‘to pay for admission tickets lon special days. Thus when 
Burke gave his opening speech’ in Westminister Hall, it was as eagerly 
anticipated as any of Garrick's tragic performances. In his Autobiography, 
Arthur Young recalls that "ticdets were sold at twenty guineas each; his own 
afforded him "many opportunities of much entertainment" (Reid, 128). The 
demand for ticdets to Sheridan's Begum speech in Westminister Hall was, if 


i 
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anything, even greater. His first speech on the subjecat in the House of 
Commoms was such a great hit that when he rose to address the audience on 
kthe same topic in the Hall some of the people present had paid as much as 
fifty guineas for the privilege of hearing him! 

The opening session and Sheridan's Begum speech were among the high- 
points of the impeachment drama. As Macaulay records it imaginatively in 
his essu you Hastings, the first day of the trial was an unforgettable occasion: 
"perhaps, there never was a spectacle so well calculated to strike a highly culti- 
vated, a reflecting, an imaginative mind... Neither military or civil pomp was 
wanting.. The long galleries werw crowded by an audience such as has rarely 
excited the fear or the emulation of an orator" (Macaulay, 454-5). Part of the 
Mise en scene was the splendour with which people dressed for the occasion- 
the Lordds and the Judges and the Managers in formal dresses that had the 
sanction of tradition, and the public in their finery. 

On certain days, as when Sheridan gave his Begums speech, the atmos- 
phere would be highly charged, and there was a sense of expectancy as the on- 
lookers hushed to catch the climax of the plot when the Managers woulds 
succeed in capturing the conscience of the King of Nabobs. There were manyb 
such moments lof high drama, awful but grand, as when Burke headed a pro- 
cession of the Commons and marched to the Lord's Chamher and “solemnly 
impeached" Warren Hastings (Cone, 215). | 

But public interest in the impeachment proceedings soon flagged and 
Burke faileda to have Hastings convicted through his hrand of moral theater. 
One reason why the production floundered after a while could be that the 
Managers had simply overplayed their parts. While their speeches did inspire 
awe and terror in many, uncommitted and/ or cynical members of the audi- 
ence could only sce the performance as meljodrama and not as tragedy. 
Others, such as Fanny Burney or Hannah More were moved by the force of 
the presentation but finalljy came down against it, convinced as many have 
been since that time, that Burke's dramatic touches were vitiated by what 
Burney called his " ‘personal ill will and designing liberality’ " (Quoted by 
Harding, 343). Burke himself seems to have realized on occasions that the 
facts he was representing were so incredible that they would be misconstrued 
as melodrama. As he phrases it at one point of a speech where he is trying to 
characterize Kasim Ali Khan's conspiracy to kill Meer Jafar: "I do not know 
whether I am going to state a thing, though it is upon the records, which will 
not know whether I am going to state a thing, though it is upon the records, 
which will not have too theatrical an appearance for the grave state in which 
we are” ("Speech on the Fourth Day, Speeches, 1, 74). 

Hastings's own reacation to Burke's staging of events, however, suggests 
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the: major reason why the production failed aato keep the attention of the 
public after a while and why towards the end nearly everyone except Burke 
seems to, have given up on the enterprise. As we have scen, at one sitting 
Hastings had felt that the force of Sheridan's oratory had almost convinced 
him that he was truly guilty, but later he indignantly commented on how the: 
applause attarcated- by.the Begums speech completed" ‘the travesty of the 
Court into a theatre’ "(Quoted by Landficld, 151). Hastings and his advisors 
became increasingly determined not to Ict this happen. Their strategy, they 
decided, would be to resist being drawn into the performance. Consequently, 
the defense did thcir best to prevent the trial from becoming. a spectacale. 
Their response to the Manager's theatrics was to offer dry, technical ex- 
positions of Indian laws and to douse the rhetoric of the prosecution with 
legalese. Burke and his associates could do.all they. wanted to achieve the 
` emotional excitement of tragedy; they would counter by overwhelming 
everyone with technicalities or by. drawing out the -proceedings and by dragg- 
ing the pace of the Impeachment hearings. 

Burke himself seems not to have realized that the kind of ee he. was. 
aiming at could not be sustained for more than a few performances and cer- 
tainly over a period of time. As it happened, the trial languished through 148 
sittings and seven years. Moreover, other demanding events, such as the 
French Revolution, distracted the nation and divided the Managers them- : 
selves until they felt that they could not play their roles as avengers with the 
type of intensity they had exhibited in the first.few years of the Impeachment. 
Thus as early as 1789, only the second year, of the impeachment, Burke was 
writing to Francis to urge some of his players to live up to their commit- 
ments: "I wish you could see Fox and Sheridan, and try to persuade them if 
possible to observe on our Evidence-- to settle their parts, and to Ict a Brief be 
prepared for. them in this our strange derclict Business" (To prong, 15 ON 
1789, Corr., VI, 38). 

_ Finally, Burke failed to andas what the shrewd Boswell. could per- 
ceive as a definite limitation in the great orator's parliamentary performance: 
"It seemed to me.. that his Oratory rather tended to distinguish himself than 
to assist his cause. There was amusement instead lof persuasion. It was like 
the exhibition of a favorite Actor". (Quoted by Archibald, 34). In other words, 
Burke-- and this is true also of. Sheridan-- attracted attention to himself and 
not to the cause, albeit unwillingly. No matter how hard he tried, the signifier 
was more fascinating than the signified. 

“But if these, and other, reasons frustrated Burke’ S did to discredit Hastings 
and to check Nabobism once for all, he did enough to permanently change the 
nature of English rule in India,. As Walker king, the editor of his impeach- 
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ment speeches, has declared: “by the investigation of the affairs of the East 
India Company's government resulting from the treal, and by the public expo- 
sures of the crimes which had been perpetrated, he had... interposed a power- 
ful check to the commission in future of such enormities" ("Introduction,” 
Speeches, I, 14). Nabobism was dealt a fatal blow. And, even if Hastings was 
acquitted, his reputation suffered permanent damage in some areas. Although 
Burke was never against the British empire, he was one of the first British 
writer of any distinction to have highlighted the evils that accompanied 
colonial government. To have done so, and to have courted unpopularity for 
a cause from which he stood to gain little or nothing seems even after all 
these years a remarkable achievement. One remembers with amazement his 
declaration to a correspondent who was bothered by his Indian activities: “I 
have no-party in this Business, my dear Miss Palmer, but among a sct of 
people, who have none of your Lillies and Roses in their faces; but who are 
the images of the great Pattern as ‘well as you and I. I know what I am doing; 
whether the white people like it or not” (To Mary Palmer, 19 Jan 1786, Corr., 
255). Burke's work on the French Revolution is justly remembered as his 
most noteworthy accomplishment, but his bid: to focus on the arrogance of 
power and the darkness at the heart of colonialism through the moral drama 
of the impeachment must also be scen at this point of time as a remarkable 
achievement. 


NOTES 


1, I cannot claim to be the first student of Burke to see Hastings'’s impeachment in 

- this light, for Gerald Chapman, writing in 1967 in Edmund Burke: The Practical 

Imagination, had. already noted Burke's strategy of moving away from legal tech- 

nicalitics into "moral drama." Chapman had also referred to the speeches as “a 

kind of dramatic art," and pointed out how Burke saw himself during the period 

as being on a “conspicuous stage” (269-70). Following him, Frank O'Gorman in 

his 1973 book on Burke's political philosophy has alluded to "the theatrical drama 

of the impeachment" (95), Frances De Bruyn, in his`paper on the portrayal of Hast- 

ings in the gothic mode, is another scholar who sces Burke "transforming the im- 

peachment procecdings into a moral drama” (435). Finally, Christopher Reid in 

Edmund Burke and the Practice of Political Writing has written generally about 

Burke's parliamentary performance as "a form of dramatic action” (97). But none 

of these scholars have attempted to show clearly how Burke's work on the im- 

peachment proceedings was a kind of morality play and susceptible to, as Reid 
puts it in another context, “a kind of dramatic criticism” (100). 

2 A note on Burke's notion of a “moral theater” may be in order here; he used the 

phrase in his famous Letters on a Regicide Peace where he is trying to focus on 

the significance of the French Revolution: “I shall not live to behold the unravell- 
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. ing of the intricate plot which saddens and perplexes the awful drama of Provi- 
dence now acting on the moral theater of the world” (Letters, in Works, 1,152). 
3. There is a digest of these responses in Harold F. Harding's ` 'The Listener on Elo- 
tẹ | 
quence, 1750-1800. 
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Socio-Cultural Life of Bengal Peasants 
in the Early Colonial Period, 1765-1812 


Sharif Uddin Ahmed 
Abdul Baset Mia 


In recent years many works have been published on the agrarian history 
of-Bengal during the early years of British colonial rule in which the land 
revenue systems implemented by the English East India Company, and their 
impact upon the peasants have been :dealt with in details. However, in these 
works focus on the peasants have been mainly given in connection with the 
collection of rent, and their relationship with. the host of rent collectors as well 
' as government. These works have also invariably dealt with the question of 
peasants’ rights over land-! 

None of these works, however, has dealt with the socio-cultural and 
religious life of the peasants during this period. What was their way of life, 
and how was this affected by the establishment of the East India Company’s 
rule are, however, important questions which the scholars have not yet 
studied adequately. This article is an attempt to fulfil this gap in a very modest 
way though.dearth of matcrials have not enabled us to throw light on many 
aspects of the. subject. It covers the period between 1765 and 1812. In 1765, the 
English East India Company by a historic farman or formal order from the 
Mughal Emperor Shah Alam, acquired the Diwani of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa-that is the right of collecting revenue and dispensing civil justice on 
condition of a regular payment of twenty-six lakh of rupees to the Emperor. 
The year thus may be taken as the formal launching of British administration 
-in Bengal. The year 1812 is also significant for in that year a select committee 
appointed by the British Parliament produced a report on the operation of the 
Permanent Settlement (1793). This report namely, the Fifth Report on the Af- 
fairs of the East India Company in India, 1812 was also ‘a grand assessment of 
British rule in India till that time. As this could also be regarded as the end of - 
the first phase of British administration in Bengal we have thought that this: 
date could-be an appropriate time to conclude our paper. | 

In 1765, Bengal was largely an.agricultural country. The majority of its 
people was peasants. These peasants who were also gencrally called ryots lived 
in thousands of villages? that dotted the plains of Bengal. Usually they hold 
small plots of land, cultivating these on their own account.’ Their labour 
constituted the real wealth of the FOnnthy with land tax Corning the chicf 
source of government revenue. E 
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Rural life in Bengal on the eve of the Company's acquisition of the diwa- 
ni though apparently in a state of stagnation was peaceful. It may however be- 
added that the political uncertainties prevailing in the country following the 
Battle of Plassey (1757) must have disturbed the life of the people of Bengal at 
large. Though it is not absolutely cléar whether these had produced any 
special impact upon the life of the rural population. The appearance of the 
East India Company as administrators however gradually brought about 
many changes in the life of the province which.also affected the peasantry. 
The revenue, judicial and trade policies of the Company had their direct 
impact upon the life of the cultivators: It is in this backdrop of the political 
and, administrative developments of the country that the present article 
dwells upon the socio-cultural and religious life of the Bengal peasantry. 

. Peasants, mostly Hindus and Muslims, were emotionally much attached 
to their villages, and all their hopes and aspirations centred round them. A 
contemporary European. official described the peasants of Bengal as a very 
simple, quict and. peal community.’ Religion and picty AE guided 
their life. 

The life of the Hindu peasantry was completely dominated by the caste- 
system which opcrated with all its rigidity and complexity. Under this system, 
cultivation, the principal occupation of the people was even considered a 
lowly profession. Consequently, it was followed: only by the low caste Hindus. 
J. D; Paterson, while carrying out some investigation at Baldakhal in Tippera 
District-observed in 1789, "A Mussalman cultivates his land himself which a 
Hindoo cannot do without a loss of caste. none amongst ‘them [Hindus] but 
those of the Gowalla, the Barber, and the Harre caste ever follow the plough"® 
Thus the Hindu peasants belonged to the bottom of the social structure in 
their socicty, However, the caste rules even among such lower sections of the 
society were very strictly followed, and anyone violating them was oe 
either. through imposition of fines or by excommunication. - 

.The homes of ordinary peasants were domestly built. These: comprised of 
a few huts constructed separately on a small piece of land. Substantial peas- 
ants built their baris or houses in similar fashion except that they had more | 
huts than ordinary peasants, and larger arca for the homesteads. Often this 
was due to the fact that they had to house family-members as well as servants. 

Several huts which together constituted the homes of the peasants were 
used for distinct purposes.’ Some were designed as living apartments, other 
as stores and kitchens. Besides. the huts, there also stood in the com- » 
pound sheds for husking pedals and cowsheds. All these huts and sheds were 
gencrally built very close to each other. In the district of Chittagong, homes of 
the peasants were gencrally surrounded by a small yard neatly fenced by a. 
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walls made of mats: Similarly the homesteads even of the ordinary peas- 
ants in the district of Dinajpur were surrounded. by common fences. In this 
disrict common reed was used for thatching. Francis Buchanan remarked that 
reed thatches were very effective against heat and cold rendering huts 
comfortable.? Leaves of coconut and palm treca were, also uscd i in many parts 
of the country for thatching-10 

Generally the’ walls of the huts were made of clay or of straw or split 
bamboos. In Dinajapur, most huts specially those earmarked for sleeping, had 
walls of clay. Huts with clay-walls were much supcrior as they provided 
protection against inclement weather and chilly wind. In parts of Bengal 
many mud houses were of two storeys.!! The floor of the huts were gencrally 
raised about one foot or two fect from the ground for reasons of protection 
against flood by layers of clay beaten down.!2 

An ordinary peasant spent very little cash money on construction his 
home for generally he possesed all the necessary materials such as bamboos, 
straw and ropes. He built his home himselt with the help of his family and 
relations. Even the well-to-do peasants did not spend any considerable’ 
amount of cash money for their homes as these were constructed generally in 
simple fashions, and with the materials in their possessions. In the district of 
Dinajpur, rich Muslim peasants generally built small brick-mosque’on their 
premises which gave thcir abodes respectability.}3 Generally the well-to-do 
Hindu peasant family had a separate room for worship. Peasants who could 
_afford built parlours where they entertained their friends and visitors. They 
also kept their house compounds generally nice and clean.!4 l 

One factor which prevented the average peasant from having a spacious 
homestead was the high rent of the bheetejami or land for dwelling places. 
The rent charged for bheetejami throughout. Bengal was generally much 
higher than that for even the best quality paddy lands. For example in the 24 
Parganas during the 1780s rent of the bheatijami was rupees 5 per bigha- 
whereas the rent of all other kinds per bigha varied from rupee 1 to rupees 3 
and 12 annas only.!> In Baldakhal, the rent was so exorbitant that many peas- 
ants could not have their own homestead lands. Instead they built their 
houses on the premises of other well-to-do peasants and lived with them as 
members of their families.!¢ 


Diet: 
The dicts of majority of peasants consisted mainly of rice, vegetables and 


pulse. Other articles of food included meat, fish, milk and molasses. With re- 
gard to food habits there was not much difference between Hindu and 
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Muslim Peasants, Boiled rice was their staple. dict and was taken both at noon 
and in the | evening. Gencrally they also had breakfast: which in most parts was 
“pantabliat or wet rice, and parched rice muri and Chira.!/ | 

Religious and social prohibitions barred Hindus from taking beef and 
Muslims pork. However, they generally look poultry-and meat especially- of 
sheep and goats. Buchanan remarked that in Dinajpur Muslim peasants 
generally took fowl, pigeon, goats and sheep, and Hindus: took goats and 
“ducks. Occasionally, he added, Hindus enjoyed the meat of wild noe and deer 
when they could, catch them from jungles.. s 
_ Buchanan in his account of :Dinajpur gave the details of the diets of 
different groups. of peasants. The: substantial ryots who had more than two ` 
plough’ (with one plough and. a pair of oxen,-a cultivator could till about 
fifteen’ bighas of land), he said, enjoyed poultry and meat besides the normal 
diet of rice, vegetables and pulse. However, their consumption of sugar, spices 
and ghee or clarified ‘butter was limited. The peasants who had one to two - 
ploughs could easily afford rice, vegetables and. pulse but seldom tasted: milk 
and their supply of.fish was meagre. Occasionally they took meat but they had 
an inadequate supply of oil, salt, foreign spices like cinnamon, and molasses 
for seasoning tobacco. The lowest. class of peasants with limited resources and 
depended | for the most part on rice and pulse. Their supply of oil, fish and 
even of vegetables was extremely scanty. They- could haye fish only when 
they could catch some in the ditches and rivers, and the vegetables that they 
had, were either wild ones collected by their children, and beans, pumpkins 
and gourds which they. grew. Very.often. they were not able to procure salt 
and betel, and when they could not.have tobacco their hardship knew no 
bounds. Buchannan pointed out that there was however no incidence -of 
starvation in the district in normal years, but the food of ordinary peaeans 
was not good. enough. for nourishment although it was not scarce.!® 

‘In fact, all over Bengal the dict of the. peasants was conspicuous by the 
absence of milk, fish, foreign spices, oil and ghee. In-south-castern Bengal, Bu- 
chanan found | that the supply of milk. was sọ deficient-that only the children 
of substantial peasants took it. 19 Curd, sweets made of milk, jaggery were the 
delicacies which the ordinary peasants could afford on rare occasions. 

Lack of regular supply of fish, meat and milk and the excessive use of 
vegetable and pulse, often cooked with insufficient ingredients make the dicts 
. of most peasants very monotonous and generally insipid. One item, the lack 
or shortage of which caused great hardship was salt. The East India 
Company prohibited the local production of salt and monopolised its import 
trade. As a result the supply of salt was limited or irregular, and its price 
consequently was ele 20 often beyond the purchasing capacity of many 
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peasants.?1 In 1789, AEN reported that the price of salt in Baldakhal was 10 
seers per rupee at which price it was considered, extremely costly.24 In 1807, 
Buchanan found in Dinajpur that many poor peasants unable to, buy the 
expensive salt used ashes of burnt plantains and mustard which tasted salty. 23 
Chewing of betel leaves and tobacco smoking were very common habits, and 
both male and female indulged in them. In Rangpur members of the peasant 
families > smoked tobacco in most amaging degrees. Even betel-leaves were 
used to be taken in such and excessive manner that while surveying Rangpur, 
Buchanan met many peasants whose mouths were constantly’ cramming 
with then. Betel-nuts, lime make from shells and seer or Catchu were 
used in chewing betel-leaves. _ 
Generally all the pedsants enjoyed varieties of fruits which were usually 
the produce of their own trees as well as yi which grew wild. The fruit . 
trees were planted with almost religious zeal.2 
Like their modest huts, the furnitures, ae cooking utensils and other 
household possessions of the peasants were very few and simple. Their 
earthly possessions reflected on the one hand their pristine ways of life and on 
the other their poverty. Buchanan rémarked that an ordinary peasant family 
of Dinajpur possessed nothing but a knife, a few mats of straw, some earthen 
pots and vessels of gourds. He observed, By for the greater part of people sleep 
on the ground, on sackcloth or mats and cover themselves with sackcloth the 
most -valuable part of their furniture [sic] consists of copper and brass 
vessels.2° The picture was the same throughout Bengal though substantial 
peasant: families used EES quilts,: pillows and poçseseo also valuable 
coos utensils. l i 
Clothings: A 
_ The.dress-of the male members of the peasarit families was traditionally — 
` scanty. A’ contemporary observer remarked that a thin coarse cotton cloth 
round their loins constituted the main clothing of the greater part of the male 
peasantry.. Those who were better of however wore turbans and sometimes a 
long cotton dress and shoes. 26 i 
. Generally speaking thé peasant families were not very careful about their 
clothings. Buchanan remarked that in Dinajpur even the well-to-do Muslim 
_ peasants were poorly dressed, spending not more than ten rupees (which was 
considered a very small amount) a year on clothing for'the entire family. In 
this, district, ‘Buchanan added the dress of ‘the ordinary Hindu male peasants 
consisted of.pieces of clothes folded in places, though occasionally they wore 
| dhoties and mantles. In the winter every- one whig could afford wore a 
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wrapper. Buchanan also observed that the peasants in Dinajpur in gereral 
were so ill-clothed that they suffered from cold both in the winter and the 
rainy seasons.27 - : 

The clothing of the female members of the peasantry was a bit more 
elaborate adding relief to the otherwise dull picture around. Both Muslim and 
Hindu women of peasant families wore saris of various colour and design, 
and a piece of cloth round their shoulders. This luxury was possible. because 
most woman were themselves dyers and weavers. : 

Like most of the women of the East the peasant women also loved to 
adorn themselves with ornaments. However, few peasant families could 
provide their women with ornaments of gold. : Instead mey provided them 
with silver, brass, tin, and shell-ornaments. 

The peasant women.also used various cosmetics. rane girls coloured 
their eyelid with lamp-black. Hindu women used vermilion on their 
foreheads and on the sinthi or hair-partings. Oil was also much used to 
smooth their body and hair. . 


Religion and Religious Festivals: 


Religion played a very important role in the life of the peasantry. It not ` 
only satisfied their spiritual. longings, but around which also went much of 
- their social and recreational activities. : | 
. Religious festivals were occasions of celebrations and socialisations. For 
example, the Durga Puja or the worship of the goddess Durga was held by the 
Hindu peasants in the most cheerful manner. They passed the few days in 
> worshpping the goddess as well as celebrating the occasion in the accompani- 
ments of feasts and other cultural activities. Many of them visited the zamin-’ 
-dar-bari or the house of their landlord who offered them refreshments, and 
_ also often organised for them dramatic: entertainments like the Yatras and 
musical soirces. The Muslim peasantry also participated ir. these celebrations. 
For the Muslim peasantry the festivals of Eid-ul-Fitr, Eid-ul-Azha the Shabi 
Barat, and Muharram were. religious as well as socio-cultural occasions. These 
were celebrated in great earnestness as well as at great expenses. _ | 
Both the Hindu and Muslim peasants also visited distant places. m 
pilgrimage. Indeed these were only occasions when they moved out of their 
villages and immediate neighbourhoods. - 

_ Muslim peasants visited the;dargas or shrines of pirs or’ “saints which were 
also visited by the Hindus. The’ pesants of purnea and Dinajpur, ‘for example, 
visited annually in the winter. the grave of the pious said. Nekmardan at 
Nekmardan in ‘Dinajpui tò pay. respect as well as to seek’ his bléssings. 28 A 
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- great fair was also held at this place during this time. 

Hindu peasants cherished to visit such holy places as Gaya, Kashi, 
Brindabon, and Tribeni although these places were situated for away.2? How- 
ever, such desires did not come true in everyone's life. There were financial 
difficulties and above all travelling was. difficult and dangerous owing to mes- 
creants and dacoits who plundered the travellers often murduing them. 
Nevertheless people went on pilgrimage. Sometimes they went in a body led 
by-one who knew the place for example, a Brahmin. On the way they some- 
time took shelter and ate food offered by zamindars and others.°° It is not 
clear whether the Muslim peasants went on Haj or pilgrimage to Mecca and 
Medina. The relationship between Hindu and Muslim peasants was cordial, 
and many among them did not see much difference in the two religions. 
Buchanan observed in his account of Rangpur that Hindus and Muslim of the 
district paid homage both to Hindu deities and Muslim saints and sought 
their blessings.2! The composers of the famous Eastern Bengal ballads who’ 

. came mostly from the illiterate and uneducated peasants of East Bengal 
expressed in ballads the harmony of Islam and Hinduism, and emphasised 
that the difference between the two was only in name for both advocated the 
same and only.God.34 

Harmonious relationship between the two communities also found ex-. 
pression in the joint participation of religious celebrations. Thus the Muslim 
peasants joined their Hindu counterparts in‘celebrrating Holi or spring 
festival in honour.or Radha and Krishna, when great fun was made in playing 
with colour. Muslim peasants gave offerings and showed religious homage to 
such Hindu deitics as Manasa or goddess of snake. They also Joined the 
procession for submaraing the image of goddess Durga.>? Similarly the 
Hindus joined the Muslims in celebrating Muharram and participated with 
them in lathi or club and sword fighting. 

Isolated cases of communal quarrels in rural areas almost liked like family 
squabbles, and there was certainly no continuous antagonism. However, there 
was a tendency among the Hindu landlords and other Hind religious lead- 
ers throughout Bengal to prevent the slaughtering of cows by the Muslims 
even on religious occasions. The prohibition of the killing of cows not only 
hurt the religious sensitivities of the Muslims but also denied them from tak- 
ing beef?4 an important source of protein. The depredation the sacred bulls of 
the Hindus which revaged the crops but against which not action could be 
taken in the Hindu dominated villages was also a special source of irritation 
for the Muslim peasantry. 
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Education: . 

In most of the villages of Bengal, there was a pathsala where children 
where given rudimentary education. The main aim of these pathsalas was to 
enable the pupils to read and: write, and keep accounts. Such elementary 
education as a Judge of Midnapur remarked, was usually imparted to children 
whose parents were of ordinary means. He also observed that in Midnapur 
the pathsalas were only day schools and the children sat in the open air or 
under the shade of a tree. He added that children usually paid an anna or two 
as fees. The teachers of these schools, he remarked, where tolerably well quali- 
fied but their emoluments were very small.9° Another contemporary, Quin- 
tin Crawford, wrote that the pathsala was generally a pandal or:a room made 
of palm leaves. The boys sat on mats, on the floor and their books were of 
leaves, The teachers were generally Brahmins. 36 

Although our sources do not clearly indicate whether the children of 
peasants also went to these pathsalas, it is impossible to imagine that they did 
not when the majority of the villagers were peasants. Moreover, the children 
of respectable and opulent families did not go to schools but were tought at 
home.?/ It would therefore be not entirely wrong to assume that the children 
of ordinary peasant families constituted the bulk of pupils of the pathsalas. 
- However even, this rudimentary course of learning could not be finished by 
all the children for they were forced to work at home or in the field at an early 
age. | | 

Where there was no pathsala, the Hindu parents hired a common guru 
and the Muslims a maulvi for teaching their sons who were provided with 
- food and lodging and who received from two to four annas a month from 
each child.?? Besides the languages and arithmetic the guru and the maulvi 
also gave religious instructions to their pupils. 


Cultural life: 


The lack of adequate formal education did not preclude the peasants from 
participating in the cultural life of the country. On the contrary they had 
‘enriched it in many ways. The sober, yet emotional temperament of these 
people, and the scenic beauty of the fields in which they worked make them 
natural poits. Many of the them composed during the 17th and 18th centuries 
such ballads that marked eminent watershed in Bengali literature. The 
famous Eastern Bengal ballads were compositions of such then.40 these ballads 
largely dwelt upon the joy, sorrow and happiness of the ordinary villagers. - 
The composers also sang them in sweet-and melancholy. voice while working 
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in the fields or rowing boats or during their time. 

_ The singing of religious songs, chanting of sankirtan or the name of 
Krishna, and staging of comics were popular activities in which the peasantry 
also left their marks. Poet Ram Prasad remarked that many chasas or 
cultivators and rakhalias or cow-herds chanted sankirtan in such competent 
manners that it was not easy to differentiate their abilities from the pundit. 41 


< 


Ways of life - 


Marriage played.an important part in the socio-reli gious life of the peasantry. 
The occasion also provided ‘on event of joy and merry- making for the 
' - families'concerned as well as for the whole village. 

Early marriage was the common practice and few girls and boyss remained 
unmarried beyond the so-called "right" age which for girls was between seven 

. and twelve-and for boys between fourteen and sixteen. If parents failed to 

-marry their children’ particultarly daughters at the ‘right ‘age, great social 
opprobrium befell them, and the ‘fact that a girl had remained unmarried 
after she had ‘attained puberty was considered a disgraceful matter. Marriages 
were generally arranged through the ghataks or matchmakers. Before marriage, it 
was not customary for the parties to see each other? Monogamy was the usual 
‘practicé but polygamy was by no’ means undommon among both the Hindu 
and Muslim peasantry. i 

Wedding used to be-an expensive affair and the peasants showed little care 
in arranging it within means. Families often borrowed money at exhorbitant 
rate of interest for meeting the: expenses resulting in indebtedness and 
hardship. . | 

Buchanan remarked that in Dinajpur it was a very common practice 
among the agricultural labourers to sell their services in advance to raise’ 
' money.for enabling them to marry. After the wedding had taken place, the 
man went to serve his creditor where he worked for months or years 
according to terms of agreements. 

ae this long period the wife’ was left to look after herself as best as’she 
could. The system of dowry was much in practice which also contributed to`- 
the high cost of marriage.. ss 

It is interesting to note that among many low caste Hindu peasantry in 
Dinajpur, was the parents of thé bridegroom who, paid a pan or bridemoney 
` to the parents of the bride for giving the daughter in marriage.44 | 

. Widowhood was considered very unfortunate in the Hindu society and 
widéw-remartiage was-not in vogue. However, the practice of sati or buring of 
a wife.on the funeral. pile of her husband was not common among the 
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peasantry. Indeed it was tae. 45 Cudan however, observed that in 
Dinajpur, Hindu widows among the lower castes often led a semi-married life, 
and even re-married.*® Widows. of Muslim peasants could TERENY if they so 
wished. . 


Social poser of women: 
_ The social position of Komeni an, a - peasant family was of much ‘respect, 
and their status was not one of mere. dependence and submission to the male 
members. Average peasant woman: “Worked as hard as her male counterpart 
albeit generally: within the compound of.home, and also shouldered the 
burden of the family. It was populary\observed that a peasant's home was kept 
peaceful and happy through the talent, hard work and good hongekeeping a 
his wife.4/ l 
However, various taboos- and social TE limited the personal 
freedom of women obliging them to perform certain compulsory duties and 


to submit to certain restrictions. These restrictions however, showed ‘only the . | 


pattern of life which the society considered that -a woman should follow. 
Obedience to their husbands and other elder male members:of the family was 
regarded as a religious as well as a social duty. For a married woman, the love 
and protection from her husband were considered the greatest gain.49 In a 
joint family system, which was much in vogue both among Hindus and 
’ Muslims, the position of a wife was interrelated with the interests and 
comforts of the other members of the family. She had her duties not only to 
her husband but also to each and every member of husband's family. 


4 


Recreation 


Gatai the life of the ordinary. m t was full of misery, hardship _ 
and toil. However, even in these circumstances they enjoyed their life 
through various recreational activites. It was a common practice among the 
Hindu peasantry to assemble in the evening at the village mondap or the 
thatched hut of worship, or under. a Kanchan or Bakul tree near the. village 
temple where the elders read the Mahabharata and Ramayana and the 
. panchalias sang the religious hymns..Here also the pundits and Kathaks told 
stories from the Puranas which the villagers listened with rapt attention. 

In order to break the monotony of life, often the peasants paid visits-to 
their relatives in the neighboring villages particularly during-the seasons 
when there was little work in the field. These visits. usually truned into 
occasions of relaxation as well as merry-making. The guests generally - 
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brought with them sweets, Toe made, curd, fish and cakes. The hosts also 
entertained the guests with special food, various sweetmeats and cakes espe- 
cially prepared for the occasion. 

A regular way of breaking the monotony: of life was to visit the weekly 
market held in their own village or’ in the neighbouring. villages. These 
markets were also venues of social gathering, and the: peasants would not 
miss them even if they had nothing: to sell or buy. Visiting the many fairs 
which were hold throughout the year at different times:in various place w were 
| also occasins of recreations as well as business. 

Different social festivals also formed o¢casions of recreation. For example, 
the festival in connection with the new hatvest (nabanna) formed an important 
event of rejoicing. I 

' The socio-cultural and religious life of.the peasants during the period under 
review followed the traditional line though changes in the agrarian system of 
the province’ under British dispensation had produced some changes: The 
economic basis of the peasants life become gradually weak owing to various 
reasons; one of the reasons was the increased power of zamindars and other 
landholders under the laws of. the Permanent Settlement and those passed 
subsequently to exact enhanced rent from them. The oppression of the zamin- 
- dars and their retinues upon the peasantry was also, on the increase in the post 
permanent-settlement period. Even where the peasants were said to have 
been, according to British officials, living in less oppressive circumstances, 
and were - well’ off and there was an extension of agriculture, the life of the 


ordinary peasants had: grown to be uncertain. The Collector of Noakhali . . 


reported at a much later in the 1870: 

In general, the cultivator seems contended, he sings aloud as he works, 
tills his own [sic] land, and in good years lives with his income. Unless his 
landlord is extortionate, he is pretty well off, and if otherwise, he has no 
objection to emigrating to some other village where he can find a better. The 
standard of living is low among all classes in the District but on the whole the 
peasantry are fairly comfortable.4? 

With limited resources, little savings and unsympathetic landlords, the 
life of the peasantry could be as bearable as possible. However, as population 
began to grow steadily putting pressure upon the families, the peasants felt 
-greater strain.. But till the pressure proved too much, the peasantry lived as 
‘happily’ and as ‘contended’ as the condition of the country Pee ‘them 
to be so. - 7 
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The Making of Modern India: The Organization and Constitu- 
tion of Hegemony During the Pre-independence Period 


Imtiaz Ahmed 


The central purpose of this paper will be to highlight the making of the 
modern Indian state by focussing- on the mode of organization and 
constitution of hegemony during the pre-independence period By hegemony 
I mean here the contradictory combinations of consent and coercion 
organised by the dominant social forces [Gramsci; 1971; Ahmed; 1991] Making 
is of particular importance here; for on one level; it is related to the historical 
struggle of the subaltern social forces (both dominant [the landlords, 
merchants, manufac-turers] and dominated forces [the agrarian and 
‘industrial workers]! against colonial domination and, on another level, it is 
related to the struggles amongst the subaltern forces in their manifold 
attempts to lead Indian socicty.. It is with respect to this two-fold 
understanding of ‘making’ that | will highlight the success of the indigenous 
dominant forces in creatively constructing political programmes not only to 
counter colonialism but also to win over the masses and attain leadership of 
the nationalist movement which culminated in the creation of the modern 
Indian state. In this task, I will analyse historically the dynamics of the Indian 
National Congress which has been central to the mode of organization and 
constitution of hegemony. The paper is divided into seven sections, cach of 
which not only examines the development dialectics of colonial India 
leading to the formation of the Congress but also captures the ingenuity in 
the mode of organization and constitution of hegemony. 


The dialectic of subalternity 


The British did not conquer India in a single day; India.was colonized 
piecemeal over a hundred-year period. While the British colonization of 
India began with Robert Clive's victory over the Nawab of Bengal in the 
Battle of Plassey in 1757, aided by a section of the indigenous dominant 
forces-* it was not until 1857 with the suppression of the so-called Sepoy 
Mutiny that the British attaincd supremacy over the whole of India. It took 
another ninety years for the subaltern social forces finally to succeed in their 
struggle to free India from British imperialism. In all these one hundred and 
ninety years of colonial history, the subaltern social forces, while being 
subjected to colonial exploitation, engaged in struggles of one form of another 
to free India from colonial domination. 
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But insofar as the subaltern social forces were themselves divided into 
dominant and dominated forces, there was a complex configuration of social 
relationships with distinctive social practices during the colonial period. Such 
configuration could be abstracted into two-inter-related levels. 

Level 1 consists of a generalised. composition of two contradictory social 
forces, the colonialist and colonized. Both of these forces had distinctive social 
practices in the context of colonial domination. In the case of colonial India 
this involved the reality of the British domination of the Indian people. But 
the subalternity of the latter was never uniform, in that the subaltern social 
forces did not experience colonialism from an identical social position. The 
social reality conditioning such varied APERE ER of the subalterns is 
projected by the formulation of Level II. - 

In contrast to Level 1, Level H consists of a generalised composition of two 
subaltern social forees—the indigenous dominant and dominated forces. In 
the case of India this is conditioned not merely by existing social relations of 
production but equally by the pattern of social hierarchy that developed 
historically with the social relations of production.’ The latter, however, are 
fused with the former, suggesting thereby the overlapping of social privileges 
or, inversely, social exploitation based on the existing ownership of the means 
of production and the social reproduction of hereditary rights ( the caste 
system). In this context, the. landlords, merchants, and manufacturers 
invariably belong: to the upper varnas of the caste system whereas the 
agricultural and industrial workers are of the lower castes.4 

Historically, with the advent of colonialism, Level I was superimposed on 
the already existing social reality of Level II.’ Indeed, it is the contradictory 
social composition of Level II, giving way to a weak social base, that has 
largely been responsible for the success of various foreign invasions, 
including the British colonization of India. The latter, however,’ radically 
altered the situation in India because, unlike previous foreign domination, 
this time the rulers pioneered a qualitatively different system of domination 
one related to the carly development of capitalism. Such domination was 
marked by outright plundering of India's wealth in the service of a country. 
far away. : 2 

In executing this domination, the colonial power sonia a mode of 
exploitation which, on the one hand, fomented a relationship of collaboration 
and conflict with the indigenous dominant forces but, on the othrhand, 
brutally suppressed the indigenous dominated forces. The reality of such a 
mode of exploitation was crucial in the construction of varied and often 
contradictory modes of social practices on the part of the subaltern forces in’ 
their relationship with the colonial power. 
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- The British were quick to understand that the power of the nobles and 
that of the Moghuls rested in the pyramidical structure in agrarian relations 
(i.e. the hierarchical pattern of zamindars —the autonomous chiar the 
intermediary zamindars called ` talukdars', and ` original proprictors'® at the 
top and tenant-cultivators at the bottom). They sought to replace this by 
devising a three-tiered zamindari system in which the ‘original proprictors’ 
alone would be responsible for collecting rents from the tenant-cultivators 
and paying revenues to the British [Khusro, 1973}. 

While this system succeeded in displacing the predominantly 
Moghul-bred aristocracy (i.c. the autonomous chicftains and the intermediary 
zamindars), it also had the effect of making land ‘an extremely covetable 
asset’ which, as Asok Sen maintains, “opened up the ways of transforming the 
wealth of indigenous commercial accumulation of those banians and 
mutsuddis of the earlicr trade and plunder of the East India Company into 
zamindary estates’ [Sen, 1975: 117]. Land rights thereby passed into the hands 
of a social group which was interested more in carning rents than in 
cultivating the land. It was not unnatural for this group, whose prospcrity 
was closely linked to the opportunities provided by the British, to remain 
mostly apathetic, if not hostile, to the social movements bent on restoring the 
‘old guard’. No doubt, during the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857, one whose central 
objective was to restore the Moghul Empcror of Delhi,-influential members of 
this group attempted to portray the Mutiny asa non-event 


While the suppression of the Mutiny led to British supremacy over the 
whole of India, formalized by the replacement of the East India Company by 
direct control by the British Crown, it also marked the end of the early phase 
of anti-colonial agitation by the dominant forces. The next phase of agitation 
undertaken by the latter was qualitatively different in nature, the discussion 
of which I will take up later. 

If the relationship between indigenous dominant forees and colonial 
power was marked by collaboration and conflict, no such contradictory roles 
existed in the relationship between colonial power and dominated forces. 
From its inception in India, colonial domination created havoc in the social 
life of the dominated forces. It brought untold miseries to not only the already 
impoverished agrarian workers—i.c. the tenant-cultivators and landless 
peasants—but also the ‘skilled’ industrial workers, the artisans. 

In contrast to China's revenue assessment of 5 to 6 per cent, the 
cultivators of India by the time of the Moghuls had to part with 50 per cent or 
more of their produce for the landlords and the state as rents or revenues 
[Raychaudhuri, 1983: 17]. The situation became worse with the advent of 
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colonialism since the latter, at times, compelled the landlords -to turn over 
`ten-elevenths' of the collected rent [Levkovsky, 1966:13]. The landlords met 
the British demand of excessive rents, and also their own needs, by 
intensifying the exploitation of the cultivators. To make matters worse for 
the cultivators, the British introduction of the Zamindari system, while 
initiating “private landlordism’, sacrificed the traditional rights of the 

dominated forces-® | oo | 

The conditions of colonial domination were no better for the industrial 
workers. There is, no doubt, that the caste system created obstacles to the 
rising power of the artisans. But if the Indian merchant- -capitalists were 
socially opposed to the lower caste artisans, the pitiful condition of the latter 
was heightened by the system of dadni in which the merchants (Indians in the 
beginning, followed by the Europeans) advanced cash and raw material to the 
artisans and secured a share of the latter's products. 

Indeed, in the absence of the operation of the | average profit rates (as in the 
case of pre-capitalist modes of production), .the system of dadni tended to 
increase the merchant's share of surplus-value to that of the producer. But 
such an increase in the merchant's share practically took place by means of 
‘outbargaining and cheating'.? This is preciscly what was happening with 
regard to the Indian artisans who by the middle of the eighteenth century. 
were increasingly coming under the control of the English Company and 
suffering immensely in the process [Jha,. 1963: 106- 107: Alvares, 1980: 257]. 

But what acted as the final blow to the artisans (mindful of the fact that all 
artisans were not dependent on the system of dadni and therefore not under 
the control of the merchants) is’ the colonial power's trading practices to 
support its home market. This consisted of timely construction of measures 
related to ‘protectionism’ and “free trade’. 

Indian textiles remained cheaper and of higher quality than English 
textiles “even thirty years after the industrial revolution’ as the weaving 
processes in England had hot yet been extensively mechanized’ [Alvares, 
1980:147]. Therefore, in order to offset the flow of Indian textiles to England 
and protect the budding mechanized English textile industries, the British 
government by 1813 undertook measures to restrict, or more correctly 
‘prohibit’, the import of Indian téxtiles by enacting “duties of 70 and 80 per 
cent on their valuc' [Dutt, 1901 (1970): 180]. And simultancously, in 1813, the 
Indian market opened to the English private merchants (as against the 
previous monopoly of the East India Company), which soon led to the 
unrestricted flow or dumping of English goods on the Indian market. It was 
not until 1846 that the import duty on Indian textiles was withdrawn, but by 
that time not only was the British factory system in full operation but the 
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Indian textile industry was virtually shattered [Levkovsky, 1966: 32]. 

The fate of the dominated forces was, then, that as agrarian workers they 
had been deprived of their hereditary right to work the land and as industrial 
workers they had been forced to give up their occupation. Indeed, the severity 
of the colonial exploitation of the dominated forces is indicated by the 
number of famine-deaths which rose dramatically in relation to that of the 
Moghul period [Gough, 1979:92]. Without any food reserves or work, the 
agrarian workers and artisans became the natural and immediate victimes of 
the famines. 

It is this condition of excessive taxation, the loss of traditional rights to 
lands, the lack of security in the work place, the decline of towns and 
traditional craft centers, combined with famines on unprecedented scales, that 
laid the basis for frequent and often spontaneous uprisings on the part of the 
dominated forces, According to Gough [1979], over seventy major uprisings 
took place during tl.’ colonial period. But if the dominated forces were 
exploited uniformly under colonialism, the uprisings had little uniformity. 

The dominated forces, in fact, failed to transform their movements into 
an anti-colonial, national one. Two inter-related factors may account for this: 
first, the localized nature of the movements;!4 and second, the movements 
failed to organize a counter-hegemony. [f the dominated forces have not 
constructed a national organization or concretized their objectives on a 
national level, it is because no scrious effort was undertaken to organize a 
counter-hegemony in the context of their own experience]! Moreover, all 
these movements failed to destroy the unity of the dominant forces in 
favour of the dominated forces. 

Indeed, the failure to organize a counter-hegemony not only deprived the 
dominated forces of a social praxis bent on creating a counter-hegemonic state 
but also led to their subjugation to the hegemonic campaign undertaken by 
the dominant forces. Such.a case is to be found in the Indigo revolt of Bengal 
{1860}. ; 

Remarkable in the case of .the Indigo revolt, apart from the Indigo 
workers’ winning concessions from the colonial power and putting a gradual 
halt to the indigo cultivation, was the support provided for the rebellion by 
the organic intellectuals of the dominant forces, the bhadrasantans. But such 
support was less from the standpoint of the indigo workers than from that of 
the rising dominant forces. A classical case of this is found in Dinbandhu 
Mitra's play, Necl-Darpan {1860} which stood at the time and also later as the 
testimony of the indigenous dominant force's defence of the peasantry [Guha, 
1974:2]. So successfully did Mitra portray the misery of the indigo workers and 
the support provided to them by the indigenous dominant forces that the play 
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overnight became a gospel of national unity. But the fact of the matter is that 
Neel-darpan championed the cause of the British Raj as against the bad 
English planters and sought respite for the indigo workers in the support of 
the Raj. Under the veil of national unity lay Mitra's politics of domination, 
no doubt befitting at the time the political campaign of the rising dominant 
forces. And, Mitra was not alone; the bhadrasantans, among other social 
groups of the rising dominant forces, were already deeply involved in the 
organization of hegemony from the standpoint of their social position. It is 
the issues related to this that I will now address. 


The construction of a nationalist consciousness 


The social category of bhadrasantans that I have referred to, apart from 
being organically related to the rising dominant forces, remained -for all 
purposes tied up with the post-Moghul rural landed gentry until the 
beginn-ing of the twentieth century. In this context, it may be noted here that 
by the end of the cighteenth century, particularly with the privatization of 
land, the wealth accumulated by the indigenous merchants of the early 
British period began to be used for the purchase of land and in the occupation 
of rural money-Iending [Sinha, 1962: 225]. But this social group of former 
merchants took to zamindari or moncy-lending not out of love for either of 
the occupations but because they had no other choice. It may be pointed out 
here that in the light of deindustrialization of the economy (as indicated 
earlicr) the merchants were unable to use their wealth for developing 
industries. The only attraction left for them was casy returns through rents 
and interests. !? 

It is against this backgound that one must locate the emergence of Calcutta 
in the middle of the nineteenth century as the centre of intellectual 
fermentation of the bhadrasantans (thanks also to the previous three decades 
or so of English cducation) [Sen, 1975:127]. But apart from being the hub of 
the unproductive activitics of the rising dominant. forces, Calcutta 
represented the central location of the latter's relationship of collaboration 
with the British. Much of the early attempts of the bhadrasantans in the 
construction of nationalist consciousness took cognisance of this social reality. 

Raja Rammohun Roy [1772-1833], although preceding the actual maturity 
of the bhadrasantans by about two or three decades, remains the first 
individual to have attempted to construct a nationalist consciousness from 
the standpoint of the social position of the rising dominant forces. His 
attempt, however, remained limited to the so-called Hindu community. 
Before we proceed to discuss Roy's contribution it is important to understand 
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here that the word Hindu (or for that matter, Hinduism) is wholly foreign to 
India in its origins. In fact, the word does not occur in Sanskrit lexicons at all. 
It came to have currency as a consequence of five-hundred years of Muslim: 
= rule in India. Indeed, the Muslims were the first to make popular the word 
“Hindu' to refer to the Indians uncoverted to Islam [Madan, 1977:261]. By the 
time of the British rule, however, the Indians themselves began to designate 
their religious affiliation as Hinduism [Weber, 1958:4]. 

But the use of this concept to depict what is otherwise, in contrast to a 
single unifying conformist religion, a multiplicity of religions cannot just be 
viewed simply as an act of ignorance or naivete. Rather, the permeation of 
the concept remained political not only from the point of view of the 
foreigners who initiated the concept but also from the standpoint of the 
Indians who subscribed to it and made use of it. While the former had the 
effect of distinguishing, albeit at different historical periods, the “dominant 
Muslims’ or ‘dominant Europeans’ from the “dominated Hindus’, the latter 
had the effect of preserving and reproducing the much abused hierarchical 
pattern of hereditary rights-the caste system. > ` | 

In this light, if the Muslims and later the Europeans found the label of 
Hindu or `Hinduism' practical in the context of their domination, the 
members of the rising dominant forces (predominantly the high caste 
Hindus) found the negatively connotated concept appealing for it unifield 
the multitude of non-Muslim, or. for that matter, non-Judeo-Christian 
Indians, without having to overcome the contradictory social composition of 
the indigenous social forces. Roy seems to be the first Indian to have grasped 
the significance of this, in the context of pone to attain leadership 
within the Hindu community. 

Indeed, it is in this light that one must view Roy's plea for monotheism, 
relying heavily on the Vedantic monotheism of the Upanishads. For his 
_ interpretation of the Upanishads Roy, however, relied on the advaita-vedanta 

(nondualism) of Shankaracharya [A. D. 850], which stood for the unity of 
Brahman (Supreme Being) with its creation (the material world). The 
intervention of Shankar here is interesting for, as Hiren Gohain maintains, 
Shankara's: advaita obliterated all social differences and degrees at the 
transcendent lével only to insist rigidly on enforcing them in day-to-day-life 
[1988:1970]. That is, it was a prescription of spiritual harmony, based however 
on the reproduction of the caste system [Damodaran, 1970: 68]. 

Indeed, similar to that of Shankara in his own time (who preached his 
advaitavada to counter the influence of Buddhism and reorganize Hinduism 
on a new footing [Bazaz, 1975: 276], Roy hoped that his monotheism, with the 
blurring of the contradictory social composition of the indigenous social 
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forces, would rejuvenate the Indians and give them a sense of identity which 
they could all share in their relationship with the ‘foreigners’ (Muslims or 
Europeans). In essence, then, it was an attempt to construct a ‘nationalist 
consciousness’ (limited, of course, to the Hindu community) from’ the 
standpoint of the social position of the rising dominant forces. 

This becomes more clear with Roy's handling of the social relationship 

structured by colonial domination. It seems Roy was well aware of the 
weaknesses of the rising dominant forces at this stage vis-a-vis the 
Moghul-bred traditional dominant forces. He attempted to overcome this 
weakness by secking the support of the British in the edonomic and social 
uplifting of the Indians, .albeit of the rising dominant section. Indeed, Roy 
owed to the British the abolition of sati and institutionalizing English 
education, both of which were of direct interest to the rising dominant forces 
_ [Nandy, 1980; Ray,.1975; Majumdar, 1967; Acharya, 1988]. Morcover, in line 
with the policies of the British colonial power, Roy advocated ‘free trade, the 
elimination (at one stage) of monopolistic privileges. of the East India 
Company, the entry of foreign capital and land revenue reforms’ all of which, 
despite proving disastrous to the country's economy, remained relevant to 
the social position of the rising dominant forces [ Asok Sen, 1975]. 

‘But if Roy remained the intellectual guru of the bhadrasantans, the 
maturity of the latter in the middle of the nineteenth century refined and 
sharpened, with certain qualitative differences, the principle features of Roy's 
campaign for national unity. Whereas with Roy we saw an attempt to 
obliterate thc? contradictory social composition of both colonial domination 
and indigenous social forces, the bhadrasantans of -post-1850, while carrying 
on the tradition of Roy's obliteration of the contradictory social composition 
of the indigenous social forces. (albcit, adding further to Roy's insights in the 
reinterpretation of Hinduism from within),!3 made the contradictory social 
composition of colonial domination the ultimate focus of their intellectual 
task. The bhadrasantan who rose above all others in shaping this task was 
none other than (as Partha Chatterjee remarked) "the most acclaimed man of 
letters in the Calcutta of his day"- Bankimchandra Chattopadhyay [1986: 54]. 

If Bankim had brought the contradictory social composition of colonial. 
domination to the forefront of his nationalist thought, it was not at all in the 
manner of a black and white exposition. Rather, like Roy, he appreciated the 
advent of British rule in India because it led to the demise of ~Muslim rule’. 
But then Bankim understood very , well that unless colonial domination was» 
attacked directly not only would the rising dominant forces fail to sustain 
their recent gains but they would also lose their momentum in the attempt to 

- attain the leadership of the indigenous social forces. » 
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Bankim's position in this context is best laid down in his Dharmatattva 
[1888]: "The day the European industries and sciences are united with Indian 
dharma, man will be god.... [The] Hindus will gain new life and become 
powerful like the English at the, time of Cromwell or the Arabs under 
Muhammad" [Ct. from Chtterjce, 1986]. It is not difficult to see here that 
Bankim endorses the Enlightenment view of material progress. But for 
Bankim, the problem with this “western doctrine’ is its absence of spirituality. 
It is precisely on this issue, in total disregard to the pitiful conditions brought 
about by colonial domination, that Bankim. attempts to popularize the 
conflictual pattern of the contradictory social composition of colonial 
domination. But Bankim realizes that if the latter is the goal then it is 
important to make a4 thorough critique of Hinduism and reinterpret it so that 
it would provide a rationale for the Hindus to. stand in opposition to the 
English. What emerged from Bankim was, like Roy, although differing in its 
presentation, a monolithic exposition of Hinduism which obliterated the 
contradictory composition of the indigenous social forces. 

Bankim critcied the. present state of Hinduism for being ` Katiy 
influenced by the philosophical system of Sankhya,!4 the principal features of 
which, as he maintains, were other-worldliness and fatalism. According to 
Bankim, this brought “disastrous consequences’ for Indians as it Ied the 
country to come under “forcign rule’ (first Muslims, followed by Europeans) 
[Chatterjee, 1986: 56]. But Bankim chose the philosophy of Sankhya as his 
target to revitalize Hinduism for the simple reason that the system of 
_ Sankhya, while-harbouring materialism, was outrightly atheistic and critical 
of the Brahminical priesthood [Damodaran, 1970; Bazaz, 1975]. The rebuttal of 
Sankhya, therefore, served the social beliefs not only of the “caste-conscious' 
rising dominant forces but also the god--fearing dominated masses. 

- It was not surprising, therefore, that Bankim would advocate a religious 
creed having a common stand with respect to the contradictory composition 
of the indigenous social forces. This he found in the doctrine of “pure 
bhakti'-the devotion to God. While the tradition of bhakti is well rooted in 
India (going as far back as the fourth century B. C.) and remains popular 
-amongst the masses as a form of “protest movement! [Sinari, 1970; Raghavan, 
1988], Bankim sought to transform ` it into a dharma set to free the Indians 
from external bondage. 

But if the bhakti of the tradition was more attuned towards the 
propagation of universal love, one rendered in the name of the deities, Siva 
and Vishnu, or Vishnu's incarnations, Rama and Krishna, Bankim 
attempted to popularize it in the sense of nishkam karma- the undertaking of 
duty without the expectation of reward [Chatterjec, 1986:66]. And in the 
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pursuit of this Bankim championed not the Krishna that was popularly held 
as the god who is a playful child, a great lover, and a worker of miracles, but 
the Krishna of the Bhagavad Gita who is found advising Prince Arjuna to 
engage in war as a duty to his caste. For Bankim this is important because the 
acceptance of bhakti makes the Hindus duty-bound to free themselves from 
the aliens, ; 

' But the ingenuity of Bankim's attempt to construct a “nationalist 
‘consciousness’ lay in his endorsement of the popular bhakti of goddess Kali, 
eulogizing her with the hymn, Bande Mataram [I bow to thee, Mother'}, so as 
to reveal her as the “Mother of India’ and instill in the minds of the Hindus 
the idea of the “motherland' as a divine entity worth struggling for. If Roy's 
attempt to construct a ‘nationalist consciousness' ‘was shrouded with 
intellectual flavour of an elitist nature, Bankim took care to present a version 
for the masses- “India became Bharata Mata (Mother India ). [Madan, 
1977:269] | 

It may be pointed out here that since this construction of ‘nationalist 
consciousness, was limited to the Hindu community it failed to attract the 
“non-Hindu'’ communities, particularly the Muslims. Indeed, this factor was 
very skillfully used at a later period by the Muslim members of the rising 
dominant forces in organizing hegemony within the “Muslim population’ 
and creating a (separate) state of their own. I will return to this later. 

But, aside from shaping the spirit of national emancipation by ignoring - 
the contradictory social.composition of the indigenous social forces, at the 
heart of Bankim’'s propagation of the popular bhakti of Krishna and of Kali 

. was also an attempt to transform the destiny of the Indians in the image of 
the colonial power. The sense of an Indian nation, standing in contrast to and 
in opposition: to the colonial power, is thus born. Bankim innovatively sets 
the goal of the rising. dominant forces only to replicate what the colonial 
power has already achieved. 

This by itself is unique because, on the one hand, it attempts to absorb’the 
‘autonomous’ social movements of the dominated forces against colonial 
domination, while, on the other hand, it gives a clear signal to the colonial 
power of the common hegemonic goals (i. e. in the sense of appreciating the 
type of government, economic system, trading practices, etc.) of the rising 
dominant forces. Therefore, for the rising dominant forces, if the former 
served well in organizing hegemony within the indigenous social forces, the 

latter heralded a qualitatively different social relationship of conflict and 
collaboration with the colonial power-the objective here being the attainment 
of ‘leadership’ of the country. Bankim in his lifetime was fortunate to see the 
early attempts towards the constitution of hegemony by the rising dominant 
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The formation of classes and the coming of the Congress 


. In contrast to the ‘localized’ praxis of the dominated forces (as indicated 
earlier), the ingenuity of the rising dominant forces consisted in the 
transformation of their politics on a national level. This not only set the 
rising dominant forces apart from the ‘dominated forces in the mode of 
organising hegemony but also put the former into a qualitatively developed 
state of relationship [i. e. one of Halics!° with the latter. While rudiments of a 
’ Class relationship had already emerged at the provincial levels, 16 it did not - 
possess the qualities with which the rising dominant forces could `lead' the 
indigenous social forces of the country and establish a state of their own. The 
emergence of the Indian National Congress was o initiate a process in that 
direction. 

The first session of the Congress was held .in Bombay. in December 1885 
and was attended by 72 persons, mostly bhadrasantans (lawyers, in particular), 
followed by landlords, mechants, and some British Indophiles, who came 
from different parts of India. In this light, the formation of classes in India in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century remained intrinsically related to the 
rising dominant forces’ transformation of politics on a national level. One 
can, therefore, speak at this stage (indeed within the realm of the social reality 
of subalternity vis-a-vis colonial domination) of a qualitative development of. 
the rising dominant forces into a dominant class aand correspondingly of the 
dominated forces into a dominated class. That is, the rising dominant forces, 
by initiating ‘a politics of state-construction, not only transformed their own 
- existence from a position of class-in-itself to class-for-itself but also 

transformed simultancously the social position of the dominated forces into a 
dominated class. . 

The apparent passivity on the part of the dominated forces. in cine history 
of their transformation into a class was largely due to their failure to innovate 
and undertake a struggle that was national: in dimension. There is no 
question that the dominated forces were included in the task of: 
state-construction principally as a-consequence of. the organization of 
hegemony by the rising dominant forces. And if they had any role of their 
own at this stage, it was only to respond to the initiatives being undertaken by 
the rising dominant forces. 

It can otherwise be safely said that the formation of the Cores in the 
absence of a comparable transformation on the part of the dominated forces, 
marked the beginning of the latter's subjugation to the organization of 
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hegemony by the rising dominant forces. But of course, such a’ subjugation 
did not materialize overnight. Rather, the formation of the Congress only 
represents an important landmark in the.rising dominant forces’ attempt to 
bring the dominated forces into its fold. The actual success of the former 
would require concret measures in favour of the dominated forces. Such - 
measures, how-ever,.were not readily available for.quite some time. s 

Within two decades-of its existence, however, the Congress began to come 
down in pieces. In 1907 it split on the question of immediate tactics-whether 
to undertakeSwaraj [independence] or colonial self-government, alternatives 
presented by the so-called ‘extremist’ and `moderate' factions of the Congress 
respectively [Gautam, 1985:64-65]. Indeed,. the moderateds along the lines of 
the founders of the Congress, held to the position that since British rule in 
India was a matter that was so `un-British', in. its ‘operation [Chandra, 
1966:742],.achain..of reforms (limited to “greater political. representation’) 
would be sufficient to put the dominant class into a position of leadership of 
` the country. But to the. extent that. these moderates divided `politics' from 
economics’ and (following the example of the success of the British) held to 
the "belief that the capitalist development was’ the only path along , which’ 
India could grow and prosper economically" [Chandra,1966: 754], they failed 
to attract the dominated forces who had little fo gain from such narrow class. 
politics. Indeed, if the moderates had total faith in British benevolence,.it was 
equally matched by their total disregard of the social conditions nurturing the 
contradictory social composition of the indigenous social forces. 

The position of. the extremists was no better either. The leadership of this | 
faction-Tilak and ‘Aurobindo, in particular-sought to popularize nationalism 
and. the struggle for Swaraj by indentifying them (following Bankim) with 
divinity [Tilak, (1914) 1965; Ghosh (1922).1966]. Indeed, guided by their reading - 
of Bhagavad Gita, they thought that the movement for Swaraj. could ‘be . 


expedited only if they could force the Congress to undertake a policy of “active >- 


struggle’ (in the like of Krishna's advice to Arjuna before the Kurukshetra): 
starting with non-violent and, failing’ that, violent modes of action in ‘favour 
of a-“righteous. cause, against social. evil’, in this case, ‘the British. But the 
important factor that- was. missing in their calculation was the masses. As 
Rajat Ray rightly pointed out, the extreme wing “did not possess an organized 
base among the people ‘to compensate for its lack of power inside Congress’ 
[Ray, 1988:79[. So: when the Congress split‘and the colonial power began:to . 
suppress the extremists, no popular movement emerged in their favour: It 
was surely.a. case of a praxis arena one the masses. 3. Within a very short 
time, the faction disintegrated. > : 

a post-1907. Congress under the. moderates courudd its policy of 
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collaboration with the colonial power. Nothing was to change in the direction 
of organizing politics towards the construction of a state free from colonial 
domination until the arrival of Mahatma Gandhi and- his qualitatively 
` different brand of ma 


Gandhi's Politics: the Reconstruction of Tradition 


With Gandhi, we ‘have a complete turnabout of 
Roy-Bankim-Tilak-Aurobindo’s construction of “nationalist consciousness’ (i. 
e. the monolithic representation of Hinduism bent on creating a ‘great 
nation’ in the image of the colonial power or the modern “Western’ state), 
one- which shaped and formulated dominant class praxis against the British 
under the Congress. In contrast to this, Gandhi, recognising the plurality of 
Indian society, constructed a non-monolithic, profoundly pluralist, mode of 
‘nationalist consciousness’. Gandhi, however, sought to effectuate such a 
turnabout by following, like Bankim-Tilak-Aurobindo, but differing radically 
from them, the teaching of Bhagavad Gita. To add to the complex nature of 
his position, Gandhi campaigned for the freedom of India not from a 
standpoint of opposition to the power of the dominant class but from one 
predisposed to it. A closer exposition will make this clear. 

In 1908, exactly seven years before his “actual entry’ into the Congress, 
Gandhi presented a systematic exposition of his views on India's struggle for 
independence in a bookict titled Hind Swaraj. This was a pcriod (as indicated 
earlier) when the Congress was divided between its moderate and extremist 
factions. Gandhi, writing against this background, came out forcefully in 
appesition to the position of the -moderatis and more in accord with the 

extremists. He favoured Swaraj [independence] but, in contrast to the position 

of the extremists and more in accord with the moderates, renounced the use 
of violence, advocating instead (as Gandhi himself put it) “the use of a 
different and higher weapon'-Satyagraha [i. e. non-violence]-for achieving 
Swaraj and ultimately Ramarajya [the “ideal state, called after the legendary 
kingdom of Ramal. i 

It is not difficult to see that Gandhi's position contained elements of both 
the policies of collaboration and of conflict undertaken by the two factions of 
the Congress in the struggle against the British. But whereas both modcrate 
and extremist factions sought to undertake the anti-colonial struggle by 
ignoring the contradictory composition of the indigenous social forces, 
Gandhi attempted to posit a more politically viable struggle against the British 
by advocating their accommodation. 
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By this Gandhi nurtured a mode of social praxis which can-be best referred 
to as "the accommodation of contradictory forces to attain a specific objective’. 
= While elements of such praxis are found in Indian history-from Saivism to 
Dara Shikoh's Majma’ al-bahrain.'’ it is the teaching of Bhagavada Gita to 
which Gandhi always referred in stating his position [Gandhi, 1971: 35]. This is 
, no doubt, puzzling given the fact that the Gita quite openly advocated the 
cause of dharma yuddha. (i. e. the war of righteousness against 
unrighteousness). But unlike Bankim-Tilak-Aurobindo, who were inclined 
towards a: more literal and histori¢al intrepretation of ‘the Gita, Gandhi saw 
the scripture simply as an allegory highlighting ‘the eternal duel that goes on - 
between the forces of darkness and of light [Gandhi, 1951: 46}. 

In fact, Gandhi held to the view that a mere historical interpretation of 
the scripture, without attempting to make sense of it in light of changing 
social reality, harboured the danger of subjecting the Gita to ‘violent practices’, 
and this he contended was against the spirit of the scripture. His criticism of 
Tilak on this is noteworthy:. 

Tilak has written on the inner meaning of Gita. But I have always felt 
that he has not understood the age-old spirit of India, has not understood her 
soul... Deep down in his heart he would like us-all to be what the Europeans 
are. As Europe stands on top at present, as it seems, that is, to those whose 
minds are steeped in European notions, he wants India to be in the same 
position [Gandhi, 1958, Vol. 14: 260]. 

In sharp contrast to this, Gandhi opted for a “new but natural and logical 
interpretation’ of the Gita, stressing more the ‘spirit’ of the scripture (one 
which was intended to unite the masses supportive of different social 
doctrines), rather than the ‘content’ that it:had actually propagated (Gandhi, 
1951:45]. A closer exposition of the scripture will make this clear. 

Dvaipayana Vyasa, the author of Bhagavad Gita, writing between 150-350 ` 
A.D during the post-Buddhist era of Brahminical resurgence (referred to as`- 
neo-Brahminism or Hinduism),18 attempted tq’ accommodate different 
doctrines on the basis of the Upanishadic saying eko sat. viprah. bahuda’ 
vadante [that which exists is one, sages call it by various names’). Indeed, in 
the context of the prevailing social reality (i. e. markod by the decline of 
Buddhism and the rise of ‘neo-Brahminism), Vyasa felt that only by 
accommodating the different currents of thoughts [Vedic Brahminism, 
Upanishadic monism, Sankhya dualism, Yoga-shastra, Bhagavata theism] | 
could the anti-Brahminical doctrine of classical Buddhism be totally uprooted 
and the doctrine of neo-Brahminism firmly established. | 

It is this praxis of accommodation, devoid, however, of ‘historical’ 
content, to which Gandhi remained firmly committed throughout his life. 
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Vyasa was to show Gandhi the importance of toleration to the extent of 
accepting contradictory social forces if an objective common to all was to be 
achieved. But Gandhi differed from Vyasa in that for him the praxis of 
accommodation was not only a 'means' (upaya) for achieving a specific 
objective but also an ‘end’ (upeya). The latter position is strongly rooted in 
Vaisnavism( Lord Vishnu is not only the upeya but also the upaya') of which 
. Gandhi was a life- -long devotee. Indeed, by subjecting the Gita to key 
` Vaisnavite elements, Gandhi reconstructed and i afresh the 

teaching of the ever-popular Gita. 

But this, far from constituting an eclectic mixture of two different 
_doctrines, represented an innovative exposition of the Gita from within. 
Gandhi's reasoning goes like this: In so far as ‘accommodation’ must mean a 
situation free from violence, any recourese to a conflictual relationship is sure 
to hamper the task of accommodation itself. Therefore the cause of righteous 
war in the Gita must be forsaken and replaced-by the practice of non-violence, 
the latter being the ‘natural and logical’ element of accommodation. Indeed, 
led by his innovative interpretation of the Gita, Gandhi held to the view.that 
only by practising the non-violent policy of accommodation could the 
Congress hope to unite the various contradictory social forces in the campaign 
for Swaraj and Ramarajya. 

.Many in the Congress leadership, however, welcomed Gandhi's call for 
non-violence for achieving Swaraj (the Congress in fact pledged itself in 1920 
to win India's freedom only through non-violent means) but were 
uncommitted, if not opposed, to his ideal or Ramarajya. This is interesting 
given the fact that for Gandhi the non-violent struggle for Swaraj and 
Ramarajya were all intrinsically related. Indeed, Gandhi's disillusionment 
with the Congress at a later stage of his political career centered on this 
particular matter. | will have more to say about this in the next three sections. 
Suffice it to point out here that if the Congress leadership took Gandhi's 
praxis of accommodation to be merely a uscful “means' for organizing the 
masses in favour of the hegemonic goals of the dominant class, Gandhi's 
naivete allowed him to become a tragic `tool' of that class. But if the Congress 
leadership was responsible for limiting Gandhi's political objectives, Gandhi's 
predisposition towards the Congress was also to be blamed for it. 

Gandhi, it must be remembered, considered the Gongress as the “heart 
and soul’ of India's nationalist movement [1987:295]. This effectively put 
Gandhi's politics within the realm of the social praxis of the dominant class. 
He was no doubt fully aware of this. But true to his praxis, Gandhi held to the 
position that only by accepting the dominated class as “true partners’ (i. c. 
‘capitalists sharing their skill and capital with the lowliest and the least’ 
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[Gandhi, 1987:267] could the dominant class successfully direct its efforts 
towards Swaraj. Anything short of this would icar India asunder with civil 
strife (Gandhi, 1987: 268]. . a ey l 

- This position was in sharp contrast to the hegemonic goals of the 
. dominant class. If the Congress was interested in hearing and impementing 
Gandhi's brand of politics, it was only in connection with his success in 
making the nationalist struggle of India hegemonic. Not surprisingly, 
therefore, that no sooner had the Congress attained leadership in the struggle 
against the British and the prospect of the dominant class’ transformation 
into a ruling class was visible, then it began to distance itself from Gandhi's 
brand of politics, In the'end Gandhi could only lament: ~All my work of‘a 
lifetime has been eintirely ruined’.!? Not many national leaders in history 
found themselves in such a tragic situation. It is against this background that I 
‘ will now examine the construction of a dominant “national AeeCersy: and 
the demise. of colonial domination. 


The Conuiessization of the Agrarian and Industrial Workers 

Gandhi's critique of British rule in India centered on the craze for 
labour-saving machinery, which for Gandhi was not only the symbol of 
modern civilization but also the cause of India's impoverishment. His attack 
on the use of modern machinery, therefore, allowed him from the very 
beginning of his political career to side with the poverty-ridden dominated ° 
masses. But if Gandhi was critical of the British for making India poor with 
machinery, he was equally critical of the indigenous dominant forces for 
helping preserve this machinery. In essence this was Gandhi's strategy for 
winning Swaraj. He was simultaneously anti-British and pro-dominated 
masses, thereby making a significant departure from Congress’ previous 
policy of inoring the contradictory een of the indigenous social 
forces in the struggle against the British. 

Gandhi's policy towards the masses was symbolized by the 
spinning-wheel [Charka]. He stood for the restoration of the ‘original 
hand-weaving occupation’ not just to overcome the curse of modern 
civilization but more importantly to provide the poor and unemployed 
‘Indians with an immediate ‘means of livelihood [Gandhi; 1987: 523]. The 
Charka soon became the symbol of Gandhi's policy of enlisting the support of 
the masses in the struggle against the British. 

This in itself, however, was not enough to bring the dominated class into 
the fold of the Congress. In fact, the dominated class was also involved in 
struggles, albeit localized and often spotancous, against various factons of the 
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dominant class which relied on the support of the colonial power. Gandhi, 
therefore, needed positive action in their favour, that is, he neéded concrete 
political programmes to identify the Congress with the dominated masses. 
The peasant movements of Champaran in Bihar [1917] and kheda in Gujarat 
[1919] provided him with such an opportunity. Both Champaran and Kheda, 
however, represented the quintessence’ of Gandhi's brand of politics, 
involving his praxis of accommodation. Indeed, in both of these movements, 
Gandhi sought to accommodate the indigenous social forces (the landlords 
and agrarian workers) against elements related to the British rule (in the case 
of Champaran, the English- dominated indigo cultivation was brought to an 
end; in Kheda, the rich landwners, as an act of solidarity with the agrarian 
workers, stopped the payment of revenues to the British: officials) 
[Choudhary, 1979; Desai, 1979]. 

These experiences opened a new dimension to the organization of 
hegemony by the dominant class under Congress. The Congress, in fact, was 
now able to show that, although its leadership stemmed from the dominant 
class, it stood for the just demands of the exploited masses. Moreover, the 
successes in Champaran and Kheda were highlighted as examples of 
Congress’ ability to fulfill the demands of the dominated class. 

But much to ‘the surprise of the Congress, the successful resolution of the 
peasant movements in Champaran and Kheda lent fresh impetus to the 
peasant struggles elsewhere in the country. A series of peasant’ movements 
broke out in Uttar Pradesh [1920- 1921], Malabar [1921] and Bengal [1921]. It is 
important to keep in mind here that during this time [1920- 1922] the 
Congress, under the leadership of Gandhi, launched the nationwide 
noncooperation movement against the British. Indeed, Congress’ national 
campaign provided an occasion for the agrarian workers to identify their local 
movements with that of the Congress. To broaden their political base, the 
agrarian workers also made use of Gandhi's statements against local and 
foreign modes of exploitation. . : 

The peasant movements under the shadow. of Congress’ national 
campaign soon began to threaten the rural power base of the dominant class. 
The Congress became alarmed by these developments. Gandhi at this stage 
felt that the national. campaign was becoming chaotic and moving away from 
the grip of the Congress. In February 1922, on the pretext of a viocnt 
insurrection in Chauri Chaura (where a police station with policemen inside 
was sct on fire by voluntcers and peasants) Gandhi called off the national 
campaign. The local peasant movements were then quickly suppressed by the 
colonial power. 

At this stage a general sense of A with the Congress emerged 
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amongst the agrarian workers. They learned the bitter truth that the Congress 
would tolerate and support only movements of Champaran and Kheda types 
and not the ones specifically directed against the landed interests of the 
dominant class. But there was very little that the agrarian workers could do 


on their own and less so on a national level outside the framework of the. . 


Congress. Even the Kisan Sabhas [peasant unions], which were locally active 
since the 1920s, bore, the. trademark of the Congress [Sunil Sen; 19791.20 
Without any formidable altcrnative.in sight and no national organization of 
their own, the agrarian workers heeded Gandhi S call and joined the SR 
in massive numbers. 

The Congressization of industrial workers was no different. If Games 
and Kheda assured Gandhi of the support of the agrarian workers, his: 
intervention in the Ahmedabad labour dispute in.1918 did likewise with 
regard to the industrial workers. He was able to secure, through non-violent 
strikes and his own fasting, certain just demands of the workers from the 
local mill- owners. This helped promote Gandhi’ s'strategy of CHG the 
Congress with the industrial workers. 

But as we have indicated carlicr, the more hegemonic the Congress 


became thg more it parted with Gandhi's brand of politics. This was quite’. ; 


clear in the case of Congress’ policy towards the agrarian and industrial 
workers. The Congress was more interested in. getting their support for the 
anti- British campaign than in-taking measures against their exploitation. 
This was particularly evident in the mamer in which the Congress provincial 
governments [1936 - 1939] repressed and legislated against labour, ‘not to 
mention persistent Congress opposition to any form öf radical agrarian 
restructuring [Markovits, 1985, 1988]. 

But for Gandhi the pro- domixated masses campaign did not simply 
represent a means for the Congress to attain leadership: in the nationalist 
struggle, it also represented an end with regard to the relationship between 

contradictory social forces. Gandhi, however, became increasingly aware that ` 
his position was, being flourted by the representatives of the dominant class. - 
In April 1947, barely four. months before independence, he told: them: 
Zamindars or capitalists will not.be able to‘survive if they. continue to 
suppress peasants and labourers. ....... For a long time during the British 
regime you have been exploiting the labourers and peasants. Therefore | 
advise you In your own interest that if you do not see the writing on the wall, ° 
it will be difficult for you to adjust [Gandhi, 1987 : 514]. . 

But by this time the political influence of Gandhi within the Congress 
and, more particularly, within the various factions of the dominant class had 
already waned. Indeed, by 1947 not only did the Congress become the one and 
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only party in the struggle against the British, and therefore had little need for 
Gandhi anymore, but Congress leadership also passed into the hands of 
Jawaharlal Nehru (actually in 1934), who unlike Gandhi, represented the 
interests of the dominant class. 21 

Suffice it to point out here that without Gandhi's praxis of 
accommodation it is impossible to contemplate the Congressization of the 
agrarian and industrial workers, In the, same light, Congress without 
Gandhi's politics typifies the reality of Congress leadership in the nationalist 
struggle, i.e. the construction of a dominant ‘national leadership’ ready to 
replace the colonial power. This will become further evidect as we explore the 
next two major political programmes that Gandhi initiated to forge national 
unity in the struggle against the British. 


The Indianization of Hinduism: the case of the lower castes 


In so far as the bulk of the dominated class are from the lower castes, it can 
be said with certainty that the Congressization of the agrarian and industrial 
workers would hardly have succeeded if it had not been accompanied by the 
simultaneous effort on the part of, Gandhi to. Indianize Hinduism. This 
position involved the recognition of all caste members (including those who 
had been historically outside the. four-rank caste Yn the so-called 
'outcastes' or ‘untouchables’ [i.e. the Dalits]) as equals.24 Gandhi, far from 
denying the validity of the caste system, depicted it in the context of Varna 
Dharma [caste duty], devoid of any notion of superiority or inferiority: The 
duties enjoined on a Brahmin or Kshatriya are for all. Only, some have these 
in qreater measure than ‘others. But these are duties, never rights. One who 
claims a right to Brahminhood is not a Brahmin. Similarly, the claimant to 
the prerogatives of a Kshatriya ceases to be one [Gandhi, 1987: 494- 495]. Por 
Gandhi the contemporary form of a caste system based on the hicrarichal 
structure of domination was reprehensible for it was contrary to his praxis of 
accommodation and as such an obstacle to the attainment of Swaraj and 
Ramarajya. In fact, Gandhi understood very well that without bringing a 
radical.change in the social position of the lower castes it would be impossible 
to unite the Indians in the struggle against the British. That is, if the (lower 
caste) dominated masses were to be brought into the fold of the nationalist 
‚campaign, the displacement of the British must precede the displacement of 
the age-old domination within the indigenous social forces, moving in the 
direction of their accommodation. 

The depiction of the caste system as ‘duty’ was particularly important in 
ridding Hinduism of the practice of untouchability, not to mention for 
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including’ the Dalits (who constituted one seventh of India’s population), 
within the fold of Hinduism. In fact, it allowed Gandhi to attract not only a 
large number. of Dalits to the fold of the Congress but also the bulk of the 
lower castes in general. Such reformulation of the caste system was viewed by 
the members of the lower castes as breaking down centuries of social consent 
to high caste domination. 

The 1917 Calcutta session of the Congress for the first time passed a 
resolution in favour of 'removing all disabilities imposed by custom upon. 
the depressed classes’ [Sitaramayya, 1935 : 52]. This was made more specific, on 
Godhi's insistence, in the 1920 resolution on non- cooperation adopted by the 

Congress [Zaidi & Zaidi, Vol.7, 1979 : 662]. But both Gandhi and Congress 
made it clear that the removal of the practice of untouchability or the 
suppression of the lower castes must be done en with complete 

non-violence. E 

It was in this context that the 1924 Vaikom campaign i Kerala, wher 
members of both lower and higher ‘castes ‘participated in removing 
untouchability in the use of public roads, received support from the Congress. 
In marked contrast to this, the Congress disapproved the 1929 Parvati 
campaign in Poona Because only the lower castes were involved in the 
movement to keep all temples open to all castes. In a situation like Parvati, 
Gandhi could only half- please the Dalits by stating: ‘Those temples where 
you are excluded from, because of your low birth, have no gods in them and 
those who enter them forcibly have no godliness within thenv' [Zelliot, 1988 : 
188]. The members of the lower castes, the Dalits in | particular, found the 
matter frustrating. - 

It is important to keep in mind here that the Dalits had their own 
movements, with less ups and more downs, against the Brahminical practice 
of untouchability for centuries. It often merged with the anti- Brahminical 
social movements of Huddhism, Bhakti, Lingayat and others. But what 
spearheaded the Congress to come forward to mect the grievances of the 
Dalits, apart from heeding to Gandhi's praxis of accommodation to strengthen 
its own hegemony, was the move on the part of the Dalits around 1917 to seck 
from the British separate representation, like the Muslims, in the 
forthcoming legislative bodies. 

The demand of the Dalits hardened under the leadership of Bhimrao 
Ramji Ambedkar who argued that 'there will be outcastes as long as there are’ 
castes... Nothing can emancipate the outcastes except the destruction of thé 
caste system’ [Ambedkar, 1982 : 123]. Knowing well that this was not the 

outcome cither Gandhi or the Congress was looking forward to, Ambedkar 
demanded separate electorates for the Dalits which the British accepted in 
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principle at the 1931 Round Table Conference. ° 

The Congress, however, feared that the granting of Spaai electorates 
would make the Dalkits independent from the fold of Hinduism and as such 
would weaken the social position of the caste Hindus. Much to their 
advantage the Congress leadership found strong support from. Gandhi, albeit 
for different reasons, against the British award to the Daljits. 23 Ambedkar 
“nally backed down and signed the compromise formula put by Gandhi at 
poona in September 1932- in return for economic and political power for the 
Dalits in the form of ‘special reservation’, the latter were to abandon the 
demand of separate electorates. 

For the Congress this proved propitious. The outcome at Poona not only 
succeeded in keeping ‘the Dalits within the Hindu fold to ensure a Hindu- 
majority political situation’ [Ayrookkuzhicl, 1986 :44], but it also ensured the 
status of the caste’system and as such benefitted the high caste dominant class. 
While there was a genuine attempt on the part of Gandhi to redefine the caste 
system in his inclkusion of the Dalits within the Hindu fold, the Congress 
found that, in so far as Gandhi's attempt (including the policy of ‘special 
reservation’) did not threaten the social position of the caste Hindus, it had 
little to lose from Gandhi's pro- Dalit Campaign. Rather it saw in the 
campaign a positive clement for consolidating both caste and outcaste Indians 
under the single banner of ‘Hinduism’. Gandhi's attempt to Indianize 
Hinduism thereby fell back to a construction of ‘monolithic Hinduism’ 
favourable to the organization and reproduction of hegemony by the 
dominant class. 


The Indianization of Hinduism: the case of the Muslims 


Gandhi's attempt to Indianize Hinduism was not confined merely to the 
lower caste Hindus but also included members of other religions. It had 
particular significance with relation to the Muslims who then constituted 
one- fourth of India's population. In the spirit reminiscent of the Gita, Gandhi 
outlined his position for accommodating members of different religions in 
the struggle against the British : 


If the Hindus belicve that India should be peopled only by Hindus, 
they are Living in dreamland. The Hindus, the Mahomedans, the - 
Parsces and the Christians who have made India their country are 
fellowcountrymen, and they have to live in unity only for their own 
interest..... Do people become enemies because they change their 
religion? Is the God of the Mahomedan different from the god of the 
Hindu? Religions are different roads converging. to the same point 
[Gandhi, 1908 (1924) : 48]. 
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‘It is not difficult to see here that in the light of the’ contemporary social 
reality Gandhi extended Vyasa's practice of accommodating ‘different 
thoughts’ by including even those which are regarded non- Hindu. But if this 
was a central element of Gendhi's praxis of accommodation, the Congress, as 
- we shall sce, appreciated less of it with the consolidation of its leadership in 
the nationalist campaign. 

Gandhi in fact was attempting to bring the Muslims into the fold of the 
nationalist campaign, who carly on had become alichated from the Roy- 
Bankim- Tilak- Aurobindo's mode of nationalism consciousness.’ This was 
particularly evident in the support provided by the Muslim masses to the 
British sponsored partition of Bengal in 1905`on the basis of communal 
répresentation,*# and a ycar later (although to a lesser extent) in the creation 
of the Muslim League. | 

It is important to understand here that the concentration of Muslim 
population in the northern and eastern parts of India coupled with the state 
Of social composition there - mostly Muslim agrarian ‘workers and Hindu 
landlords and moncylenders- made the Muslim dominated class susceptible 
to the organization of hegemony by the Muslim members of the dominant 
class. In the light of Congress per- Gandhian nationalist campaign (one which 
‘held to Roy- Bankim- Tilak- Aurobindo's mode of nationalist consciousness) 
the Muslim members of the dominant class found it easy to organize their 
support amongst the Muslim masses - they simply bred fears in the minds of 
the latter of the danger inherent in the Congress creed to their religion. 

Indeed, by the time Gandhi entered the Congress, the Muslim members of 
the dominant class already made considerable headway in enlisting the 
support of the Mrslim masses, a factor-which no doubt was made casy by 
Congress’ inability to nurture polittics’in favour of the latter. Gandhi, 
however, sect to counter this trend. In order to restore confidence’ amongst the 
Muslims and build-Hindu-Muslim unity, the Congress, under Gandhi's 
leadership, merged the non- cooperation movement of 1920 with ‘the khilafat 
movement of the Muslims. Indeed, within s very short time Gandhi was able 
to make a strong impression on the Muslims.2? Not only did they join the 
Congress in large numbers in the struggle against the British but they also 
took an active part in many of Congress social and economic programs 
[Sitaramayya, 1935 : 21). But if the support of the Muslims for Gandhi's politics 
had developed rapidly, it also faded away very rapidly. 

The heart of the matter, somewhat ironically, was Congress’ reliance on 
the democratec principle of majority rule." It may be pointed out here that 
Gandhi was highly critical of the principle of majority for it remains 
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antithetical to accommodation. As Gandhi remarked : 


I do not believe in the doctrine of the greatest good of the greatest 
number. [t means in its nakedness that in order to achieve the 
supposed good of 51 per cent the interest of 49 per cent may be, or 
rather, should be sacrificed. It is a heartless doctrine and has done 
harm to humanity. The only real, dignified, human doctrine is the 
- greatest good of all, and this can’ only, be achieved by uttermost self- 
- .Sacrifice [Ct. from Pantham, Wee 169].2 


For the Congress iadanik; however, the principle of majority not only 
assured them an casy ride towards the goal of replacing the British but also 
provided the dominant class with the best possible means for reproducing 
hegemony. ; e. 3 

Not. surprisingly, with respect to the Hindu-Muslim question, the 
Congress relt that heeding the demands of the Muslims (which essentially 
_consisted in providing them certain concessions and safeguard’s throughout 
India [Hasan, .1988]) would mean surrendering to a ‘minority’ and, moreover, 
: to a party- Musliny League, which was yet to prove its strength within the 
Muslim community. At Icast on the latter question, the Congress proved 
correct when it emerged victorious in the 1937 provincial election (winning 
impressive majorites in seven of cleven provinces, although they were all 
‘Hindu majority’ areas), while the League was unable Ito secure a majority 
even in the Muslim majority provinces. 

But while the Congress was correct in evaluating the power of the 
Muslim League, it failed to see that the Muslim members of the dominant 
class, (not always members of the Muslim League, more often working within 
the’ Congress foffowing Gandhi's entry or in non- communal political parties, 
like the Krishak Praja Party in Bengal or the Unionist Party in Punjab) had 
already succeeded in enlisting the support of the Muslim dominated masses, 
particularly in the Muslim majority provinces. In this light, the more the 
Congress stressed the principle of majority, the more the Muslim League, 
particularly under the leadership of Muhamad Ali Jinnah, was able to’ 
convince the Muslims of the danger of 'Hindu majority’ domination. 

Indeed, it reached such a level that when the Congress (mesmerized by its 
majorities in seven provinces in the 1937 election) declined Jinnah's offer to 
form a ‘Coalition government’ in all provinces, it literally pushed the 
Krishak Praja Party in Bengal and the Unionist Party in Punjab into an 
_alliance with the Muslim League, solidifying thereby the organization of 
communal politics in the Muslim majority provinces [Chandra, 1984 : 83-85]. 
From here it did.not take long for Jinnah to impress upon the Muslims the 
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need for a separate homeland under- the banner of pakistan. In the 1946 
general elections the Muslim League eal the polls in the Muslim 
constituencies. ne . i 

The British for their at -almost out of vengeance if not conditioned by 

their traditional policy of ‘divide and rule’, lost no time in encouraging 
Jinnah towards his goal. At the end ‘of the Second world War, when Britain 
no longer possessed the capacity to rule India, it shifted sides between the 
Congress and the League towards the goal.of a partitioned India. In February 
1947, in the backdrop of anti-British campaign, violent insurrections, Naval 
Mutiny and communal, riots, not to mention. its. own crippled position 
because of the war, Britain announccd its intention to quit India by June 1948. 
Within a month it laid down its plan to partition India. 

The Congress, on the other hand, was faced with a dilemma : for the sake 
of transforming the dominant class into a-ruling class, it was unable to let go 
the principle of majority. While it could not make the Muslim majority 
provinces come to its fold, the very principle of majrity in the context of 
‘Hindu majority’ India-meant that it limited its success within the Muslim 
population. Only riots of huge magnitude could resoive Comgress dilemma. 
In June 1947, in the backrop of ‘living infernos', the Congress agreed to the 
partition of India on the basis of ‘communal ‘majority’ -27 

In place of Gandhi's life-long effort to Indianize Hinduism, the Congress 

fell back to the old version. of monolithic Hinduism, which provided it with 
the opportunity to replace the British in the Hindu majority areas. Gandhi's 
attempt to accommodate contradictory social forces, in so far’as it was 
considered as an end, simply collapsed. His praxis only proved handy for the 
Congress, as a means to replace the British. Gandhi could only be critical of 
Congress ‘achievement’. On 25 July 1947, less then a month before the formal. 
departure of the British from India, Gandhi remarked : why sojubilant? Purna 
Swaraj [complete independence] is far off. Have we got Swaraj? Did Swaraj 
mean only ‘that the British rule should end? To my mind it was not so... 
(Gandhi, 1987 : 275]. But to the Congress ‘the end of British rule’ was all that 
mattered. It.no longer found Gandhi's politics attractive since the business of 
organizing hegemony in favour of the dominant class was over. Rather, the 
task for the Congress now was to organize and reproduce, albeit in a 
qualitatively different manner, hegemony in favour of the we class - the 
‘subject-matter of which need not concern us here. 

To sum up my discussion then, the organization and constitution of 
hegemony in the pre- independence period had three key features. 

First is the, transformation of, subaltern, or dominant and dominated, 
social forces under colonial domination into ruling and ruled’ classes. The. 
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dominant social forces not only succeeded in replacing the British colonial 
power but also in winning over the dominated ‘social forces to their side in 
the campaign against the British. Moreover, the dominated social forces, 
despite independent modes of struggles against both colonial power and 
indigenous dominant forces, failed to create a counter- hegemony in the 
context of their own experience. 

Second is the critical intervention of Gandhi and his brand of politics. 
Gandhi's politics, while championing the cause of the dominated social 
forces, proved successful in organizing hegemony in favour of the dominant 
class. Gandhi, although sincere in siding with the dominsted masses, found 
himself limited by the aspirations and activities of the Congress. The latter, in 
so far as it was an organization under the leadership of the dominant class, 
found Gandhi's politics, albeit at a later stage of its execution, antithetical to 
the hegemomic interests of the dominant class. 

A. final importance was the construction of the Indian state in the image 
of the modern ‘wesstern' state. The Congress and the Indian dominant class, 
despete finding it uscful in organizing hegemony, did not opt for Gandhi's 
non- monolithic, profoundly pluralist, mode of nationalist consciousness, but 
rather followed Roy- Bankim- Tilak- Aurobindo's mods of nationalist 
consciousness, which is identified with the creation of a ‘great nation’ in the 
image of the modern ‘Western’ state. | 


Notes: 


Tt. The category of ‘dominant’ and ‘dominated’ social forces are used here in the 
comtext of colonial domination. It may be mentioned here that, with respect to 
the colonial power, both of these forces are in the state of subalternity. 
Furthermore, the usc of ‘social’ forces’ and not ‘class’ at this stage has been 
deliberate, to highlight and make sense of the transformation of the spcial forces 
from a position of ‘class- in- itself to ‘class- for- itself. The development of the 
social forces into classes is made explicit in the course of our discussion. 

2 The Battle of Plassey was more of a ‘skirmish’ than a ‘battle’. One of the crucial 
and more immediate factors in the battle was ‘the support provided by the 
Nawab's commander- in - chief, Mir Jafar (an Arab by birth), to the English hes 
large army ‘stood still’ on the fateful day of June 23, 1757. Backed by the merchant- 
capitalists of Bengal, Jafar sought the support of the English to get rid of the 
Nawab. But little did Jafar realize then that ‘he invited a fox to kill the mice in his 
barn’! For an understanding of the dynamics of this period, sec, Majumbar, et al. 
[1946 (1967)]; Sinha (volume ID [1962]; Gupta [1962]; Spear [1965 (1970)]. For Mir 
Jafar's biography, see Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. 8 [1986 : 176]. 

3. See Damodaran [1970]; Kosambi [1956 (1985)], [1962 (1983)] and [1970 (1982)]; and 
Thapar [1966 (1987)]. 

4, There is, however,-a limited ‘upward’ movement on the part of pleats from 
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the lower to higher castes, particularly with the accumulation of wealth and the 
‘adoption’ of the world- view of higher- castes. But the process has never been a 
smooth one in the case of a social group as is highlighted in the conflict between 
the upper ‘caste merchant- capitalists and the lower caste artisans during the 
latter's phenomenal econlomic dévelopment before the advent of the British rule 


in India. 


The theorists of he state of India have invariably igmored this two- tier 
composition of social relationship. Even the so called ‘Subaltern school’ under 
Ranjit Guha (which, however, did nto reflect directly on the state of India) 
undertook to study the social reality of the peasantry without essentially looking 
into the dialectical relationship’ between the dominant and dominated (subaltern) 
forces. They are, in fact, of the opinion that it is possible to-uknderstand the social 
reality of the 'subalterns’, the peasantry, without giving ‘a central place’ to the 
history of the dominant ‘hegemonic’ forces [Chakrabarty, 1985: 374]. But by 
limiting their methodological position to the question of ‘centrality’, they ignore 
the fact that such an understanding remains partial (and is therefore liable to be 
distorting) and is only a reverse mode of analysis to those who provide ‘a central 
place’ merely to the history of the ‘elites’, the dominant forces. We, however, 
agree with the point (although not-made explicit by the ‘subaltern school’) that an 
understanding of the ‘peasantry’, independent of the dominant forces, is possible 


_ only during a particular phase of the colonial history, prior to the dominant forces’ 


transformation into a class nurturing politics of state - construction. More on this. 
below. For a close look at the ‘Subaltern school’, see Guha [14983] and [1985]. 

The categorices,-however, are not exclusive. See Hasan [1969]. 

V.S. Naravane, although from a different standpoint, highlights this well: “The 
Mutiny of 1857 was undoubtedly an event of great political importance and some 
writers have tried to show that it exerted considerable ideological inflkuence as 
well. But actually there is hardly any reference to the events connected with the 
Mutiny in the writengs and speeches of the leading thinkers of that time. They 
simply ignored it. Maharshi Debendra Nath Tagore [a member of the resing 


. dominant forces] actually journeyed through the territory affected by the Mutiny. 


He saw the Emperor of Delhi being led to prison by British soldiers, and 


commented: ' Who can tell what fate will overtake anybody in this sorrowful 


world?” (emphasis mine) [1964 : 17]. 

The zamindari system of ‘private landlordism’ only covered the agrarian 
relations of the eastern and northern India. The British at a later stage of their 
domination established in the southern part of India the ratyatwart system, or 
what has come to be known as ‘state landlordism’. The raiyatwari.system differed 
from the zamindari system in that the ‘ownwership rightss’ here were vested ‘in 


the cultivatorss themselves, removing thereby’ the category: of the intermediary 


landlords in the collection of the revenues. The cultivators could directly pay the 
specified revenues to’ the colonial powcr. 

In practice, however, this was no- different from the zamindari system since the 
cultivators, hard pressed by the exploitative land revenue claims coupled with the 
low level of production per houschold,.were forced to sell their lands to moncy- 
lenders and rich landowners. The situation soon became so unbearable that the 


_ cultivators, like their counterparts in the zamindari system, revolted against the 
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10. 


Ti 


12. 


13. 


14. 


exploiters. 

There are also other systems of tenure, like the talukdari system of Oudh, the, 
mahalwari system in the north- west, the jagirdari system in Rajasthan and 
Hyderabad, the malquzari system in central India, but all these are only variations 
of either the zamindari or the raiyatwari systems. | 


' For a detailed study of the consequences of the domination of merchant capital, 


sce, Marx [1894 (1962) :167- 337]. 

For example, the uprisings in Rangpur [1783], Bishnupur and Birbhum [1789], 
Nadia and jessore [1827- 31], and Mysore [1830-31] all were related to excessive 
taxation, yet none of these uprisings spread beyond their respective territories. The 
British, however,. with a more centralized structure of coordination, combined 
with: the-hélp from the different section of the dominant forces, had problem in 
suppressing, often brutally, such ‘localized’ movements. 

Even the movements of Titu Mir in Nadia and Faridpur [1827-31], the Moplahs of 
Malabar [1836, 1896], the Farazis of Bogra and Faridpur [1838-1851], and others, 
which han millenarian content and therefore included elements related to the 
organization of counter- hegemony, proved ineffective because of their inability to 
nurture concrete programms intended to resolve the contradiction s internal to 
the experience of the dominated forces. In fact, the millenarian movements 
proved sclf- defeating, based as they were on the idealization of a return to the 
glorious past’, and thereby failing to project a new future in the contest of the 
existing social reality. 

Not surprisingly, therefore (as it has been recorded by many contemporary Indian 
historians, although at times with a tinge of sarcasm) ‘even Dwarakanath Tagore, 
India’s ferst entrepreneur, ended as a zamindar, and left behind, as his will shows, 
extensive landed property’. See; Sunil Kumar Sen [1972:219]. Also N.K. Sinha 

[1962:112-125] and Asok Sen {1975:127]. I differ with Sunil Kumar Sen's (rather 

sarcastic) assessment that the ‘love for land’ made the Bengales unwilling to 
invest in industry. The case, as I have attempted to show, remains different. 

This includes, among others, the works of Debendranath [1817-1903], Dayananda 

(1824-1883, Ramakrishna [1834-1886], Bankim [1838-1894], Tilak 11856-1920], 
Vivekananda [1862-1902], and Aurobindo [1873-1950], 

One of the six post- upanishadic orthodox schools. The six schools are Purva 
Mimamsa, Uttar Mimamsa, Vaisheshaka, Nyaya, Sankhya and Yoga. They are also 
refereds to in pairs, like purva-Uttar Mimamsa, Vaisheshaka- Nyaya and Sankhya 
- Yoga. All formally accept the authority of the Vedas and for this they are 


' recognisede as orthodox schools. But the first two are wholly idealistic in their 


position, while the latter four have materialistic tendencies. It is widely held that 
the latter four were originally materialist schools, but, with time and under 
pressure from the orthodox circles, the followers of the respective schools changed 
substantially the actual position of the founders. Kapila {7th- 6th c. B. C.] is 
generally recognised as the founder of the sankhya system. For a closer exposition, 


- scc Bazaz (1975: 53-81]. 


It may be mentioned here that the term Sankhya has two principal meanings: (i) 
count or computation and (ii) profound meditation, reasoning, counting the pros 


-and cons, struggle both in the intellectual and phvsical senses. According to 


Brodov, the latter meaning remains more relevant to the Sankhya system. In this 
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sense, it remains close to German philosophia, dialektike. Scc Brodov [1984 :98]. 
See Endnote 1. 

From the second decade of the nineteenth century there emerged a host of 
voluntary associations’under the leadership of different occupational groups of 
the rising dominant forces, all disseminating the views and aspirations of the 


‘ Tatter. To name a few, Gaudiya Samaj, 1823; Brabmo Sabha, 1828; the Landholders’ 


Society, 1837;the Bengal British. India Society [1843]; the Madras Native 
Association, 1852; the Bombay Association, 1852; the Arya Samaj, 1875; the 
Mahajan Sabha, 1884; the Deccan Educational Socicty, 1884; the Bombay Presidency 
Association, 1885; ctc. All of these associations, within the fold of their Particular 
activities, undertook the task of organizing and centralizing the hegemony of the 
rising dominant forces [Mchrotra, 1971]. But in so far as these associations were 
limited by their provincial status, both physically and. in terms of members, they 
were yet to nurture a counter politics to that of the colonial power (which was 
already then reproducing its domination at as national livel) so as to construct a 
state favouring the rising dominant forces. Onty with the initiation of a politics of 
state- construction, which was to emerge with the formation of the- Indian 
National Congress, were the rising dominant forces able (qualitatively) to 


‘transform themselves, and also their existing sonial relationship with the 


dominated forces. - 

Saivism is related to the cult of the Indian god Siva. He represents an unity of 
contradictory qualities. He is both ‘the destroyer and the preserver, the great 
ascetic and the symbol of sensuality, the benevolent herdsman of souls and the 


- wrathful avenger. In the modern period, Saivism ‘stands with Vaisnavism and 


Saktism as one of the three principal religions within the fold of Hinduism. 

Dara Shikoh, the son of the Moghul Emperor Shah Jahan, wuiting in the 17th 
century, attempted to ‘compare and harmonize’ Hinduism and Islam. It may be 
pointed out here that under Dara Shikoh's supervision, the Upanishads were 
translated into the persian language, which when completed was published in 50 
volumes under the title Sirr-i-Akbar [The Great Secret). It was also in a way a 
tribute to his great- grandfather, Akbar. Sce Halbfass [1988 :34]. 

For a closer exposition of the history of this period, see Kosambi [1970 (1982); 
Thapar [1966]; Damodaran [1970]; Bazaz [1975]. 

He stated this on January 3, 1948, only twenty- seven days before his assasination. 
See Prakash [1969 :63]. 

It may be noted here that the Communists, whose first activities in India cannot 
be dated carlier than 1920, began to control the Kisan Sabhas only in the late 1930s, 
at a time when the leadership of the Congress in national politics was already well 
established. 

The Communists, in fact, began working in India (under the leadership of M.N. 
Roy) following the second congress of the Third International [July- August 1920). 
At the intial stage they were working within the Congress. But after the collapse 
of Gandhi's non- cooperation movement of 1920, they became active in 
organizing the Peasants and Workers Party. In 1929 virtually the entire leadership 
was arrested and prosecuted in the Meerut Consperacy Case. The Communist 
Party became a legal organization only in 1942 when Hitler's- invasion of the 
Soviet Union pushed the Communists to support the British war effort. See 
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Masani [1967]; Nossiter [1988]. 

21. Fora sctailed exposition of Nchru's politics, sec Ahmed [1991]. 

22. Gandhi used to say that according to the Gita: ‘a Brahmin and a Bhangi (member 
of the Dalit caste associated with sweeping and Peewee should be regarded as 
equals’ [Tendulkar, 1961 :253]. 

23. There is, however, no question that Ganbhi wa: also concerned over the impact 
of separate electorates of the Dalits on the caste Hindus, but such concern was 
more in the context of the violence of the 'Dalit hooligans’. One can see this in 
Gandhi's talks with Sardar Patel recorded by Mahadev Desai, his secretary : "They 
[Dalits] do not realise that the separate electorate will create a division among 
Hindus so much that it will lead to bloodshed. Untouchable hooligans will make 
common cause with Muslim hooligans and kill caste Hindus” [Ct. from 
Ayrookkuzhicl, 1986 :42, fn. 23]. No doubt, we have to depend here on the 

` authenticity of Desai'sverbatim record of Gandhi's conversation with Patel. 

24. Sir Herbert Hope Risley, Then Secretary, Home Department, was quite clear about 

_the intention of the British partition of Bengal. In one of his notes, Risley stated 
that ‘Bengal united is a power; Bengal divided will pull several ways [Robb, 1988 : 
65]. 

25. The Muslim ulemas [religious leaders} wholeheartedly supported Gandhi. It may 
be pointed out here that on several occasion Gandhi referred to the ‘period of 
Hazarat Abu Bakr and Hazrat, Umar' [Islamic leaders after Muhammed] as 
historical examples of Ramarajya. A close relationship also developed between 
the North West Fronticr based Khudai Khidmatgars [Servants of God], under the 
leadership of Abdul Gaffar Khan, and Candhi. The Khudai Khidmatgars also 
adopted the policy of non- violence, although they did it from the sane pont of 
Islam. See Gandhi {1941 :19]; Bondurant [1958 (1988) : 131-145]. 

26. Gandhi for that matter was also critical of ‘Western Democracy’. In an ‘interview 
with an American journalist in 1940, Gandhi said: 

My notion of democracy is that under it the weakest shoud have the same 
Opportunity as the strongest. That can never happen except through 
nonviolence.....Take your own case. Your land is owned by a few capitalist 
-owncrs. The same is true of Sojuth Africa. These large holdings cannot be 
sustained except by violence, veiled if not open. Western Democracy as it 
functions today is diluted Nazism of Fascism.: At best it is merely a cloak to hide 
the Nazi and the Fascist tendencies of imperialism [Gandhi, 1961 :11]}. 

27. With the exception of the ‘princely. State’ of Kashmir. 
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The Eagle and the Peacock - The Formative 
eer of the United States Relationship with 
India : 1947 - 1956. 


Azizur Rahman 


The United States and India are the two largest democracies in the world, 
and they have much in common. Their commitment to the rule of law, 
freedom of thought and expression, and government by consent as expressed 
through free elections based on universal suffrage has stood the test of time. 
An independent judiciary, a free press, and a strong public opinion zealously 
guard agairst encroachment upon the fundamental rights guaanteed to the 
citizens in their respective constitutions: The two nations also share a 
common legacy- both were ruled by the British Crown for a considerable 
length of time. 

The two nations’ modern histories, nevertheless, are very different. The 
United States attained its independence from Britain in 1783. At that time, on 
the other side of the globe, India was gradually coming under British rule. 
While the United States grew in all spheres over the next century and a 
half, India degenerated into a weak and impoverished colony. For the entire 
period of colonization, India was kept in isolation from the rest of the world. 
There was, asa consequence, few opportunities for direct contacts between 
the United States and India. Then, in the turbulent 1940's, when India 
accelerated her struggle for independence, the United states was involved in a 
war against fascist expansion. When India won her independence in 1947, the 
_ two countries were strangers to one another. The leaders of one could not 
comprehend what drove the policies of the other. They were unable to 
appreciate cach other's positions and objectives in international affairs. In 
addition, different historical -experiences gave rise to different national 
interests and the two countries had different international priorities. 
Unfamiliarity and differing national interests ‘were to feature a aes. in 
Indo- Amcrican relations. : 

- Before discussing the Indo- US relations between 1947 and 1956, it is neces- 
sary to survey briefly their background. It was a fortuitous error on the part of 
Christopher Columbus in his search fora new route to India that led him to 
America. Thereafter, other adventurous Europeans began to sail to the New 
World. As settlements on America's northeastern seaboard increased, 
„demands for European goods incréased commensuratcly. The initial settlers 
in the New World did not have direct trade with so distant a land as India. 
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But Britain did, and British traders began to carry goods between India and the 
New World. i 

The first contacts between Britain's American colonies and India were, 
therefore, negligible. British merchants sold Indian china, pearls, baskets, and 
jewelery in American maarkets, and advertised them in colonial newspapers. 
These newspapers also carried reports, albeit infrequently, of political events 
in India.! The colonists knew little about India, and Indians even less about 
the colonists. Whatever news about India that did reach. the colonies came 
from British sources, but it generated increasing interest after the 1750's, as 
relations between the colonics and Britain became more and more strained. 
Colonists began to look upon the activitics of the East India Company in India - 
with suspicion, perhaps in order to reinforce their own dislike for British 
methods in their own area.? 

But as the colonies revolted against the .crown and fought their own 
independence form Britain, the East India Company under Robert Clive had 
established British political suzerainty over the Indian provinces of Bengal, 
Bihar, and Orissa. In the course of the next century, the entire subcontinent 
came under British rule. | 

Contact between the two countries remained minimal until well into the 
20th Century. The only contact was through trade which was carricd out at 
irregular intervals throughout the late 18th and 19th centuries.3 The first 
decade of the 20th century, however, witnessed increased American involve- 
ment in India. American engineers were employed as advisors to some local 
Indian rulers in Mysore and Baroda.4 American financial institutions such as 
American Express and the International Banking Corporation established 
outlets in India, and oe and Gencral Motors opened automobile assembly 
plarly there in the 1920’ 5° : 

Indo - American relations became much more direct and involved during 
World War I]. Due to the war, Britain was unable to catry on normal trade 
with India, and American businessmen quickly took up the slack. The United 
States also poured mountains of war materials, petroleum products, 
industrial goods, and -agricultural products into India under the lend- lease 
programme. 

These increased economic contacts did not extend into other areas. 
Culturally, the two remaind virtually unknown to cach other. This was partly 
due to the British. policy of insulating India from the outside world, but part of 
it was also to cultural differences. Hinduism, for example, decreed that 
anyone who crossed the Kala Pani the ocean, anyone that is who went abroad- 
would be unable to observe the strict rituals he had to follow in his home- 
land. He would therefore, lose his place in his caste. Before world war II, only 
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a very few educated Hindus dared to break this rule, and they went mostly to 
Britain for higher learning. As a a cy contacts with forcign lands 
were not developed. 

Official links between the two countries were also limited. At various 
times since the 1790's Washington. appointed consuls to Bombay, Calcutta, 
and Madras. But these consuls were not recognised as diplomats by the’ East 
India Company until 1852. These consuls mostly carried out commercial 
activities.’ There was no American consul in New Delhi until 1941 although 
the city had become India’s capital in 1912. India was still under British rule 
and neither the British nor the Americans felt the need for an offictal 
American presence in New Delhi, only the exigencies of World War II 
changed that. | 

As the United States and India remained unfamiliar to cach other, Sir 
William Jones of the Asiatic Socicty, and Raja Rammohan Roy of Calcutta 
built up- distorted images of India in the United States. While Jones painted 
India as a part of the exotic Orient ignoring India's distinctive culture, Roy's 
works narrating evils of Indian society such as the sati helped create an 
unfavourable and distorted impression about India in the United ee 
These negative images coloured the developing American interest in India.8 

It was in the 1930's with the emergence of the Transcendentalists, that a 
serious interest in India's culture and philosophy developed in the United 
States. Historian Perry Miller described Transcendentalism as "a protest of the 
human spirit against emotional starvation” and a reaction to the materialism 
of the time.? The Transcendentalists turned to Indian philosophy in search of 
spiritual idealism. More and more books on Indian religion and philosophy 
became available in the United States. Ralph Waldo Emerson (1803-1882) and 
Henry David Thoureau (1817-1862) read Indian philosophy and in their turn 
influenced subsequent Indian political movement. Mohandas K. Gandhi, the 
leader of India's independence movement in the 20th century was influenced 
by Thorcau's essay on Civil Disobedience, In fact, Gandhi borrowed the term 
= from Thourcau.!9 Personal visits to each other's country, however took place 

much later. l 

The academic study of India began in the United States in the 1830's 
and developed throughout the century.!! The effects of such studies were of 
course confined to a few intellectuals. On the popular level, negative or 
distorted images of India were continually reinforced by the accounts of 
missionsries and travelers.!2 On the other hand British education system in 
India that aimed at turning out students sympathitic to British rule, provided 
no opportunity to Indians to learn about America. Once they did they encoun- 
tered the distorted image Americans had of India, and they sought to correct 
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it. 

Swaml Vivekananda, the famous Indian religious leader, visited the 
United States in the 1890's followed by Rabindranath Tagore, the Nobel 
laureate, in the 1910's and 1920's. Both, however, contributed to the stereotyping 
of Indian thinking about Amcrica and “helped eeepc: the old stereotypes 
about the 'mysterious' East".!3 - 

Motion pictures reinforced the distorted views Americans had of India. 
Between 1902 and 1941, about 35 films made in the US had Indian themes. In 
these films, Indians were presented as rebillious primitive tribesmen, the 
good raja loyal to the British, and the evil raja plotting with tribesmen against 
the British.14 i 

Despite the absence of any close relations between the two countries, leaders 
of Indian independence movement drew much of their inspiration from 
America's war for independence. Educated Indians looked to the people and 
the government of the United States for support in their struggle against Britain. 
They had reasons to do so. Amcrica was the largest democratic country, and 
during World War I its leaders had proclaimed that they stood for a world 
safe for democracy and freedom. No other country, the Indian leaders 
thought, was in a better position than the united states to appreciate India's 
demand for independence. Subsequent events proved that the Indians expected 
much more than the Americans could or would do for them. 

- During World War I, supporters in America of Indian freedom were > 
persecuted as enemies of an allied power.!> The Wilson administration did 
not want to antagonize an ally, that is great Britain. When the war ended, 
Americans. frustrated with the Paris Peace Conference, went into isolation*and 
pis took little interest in the alee Indian of indepenence strug- 
gle.16 

But the American government was soon drawn into the Indian move- 
ment as the World War II started. Indian leaders stood for India's active 
participation in the war for the allies provided the British decided to grant 
them ‘total independence. Britain refused and Gandhi unenee a civil disobc- — 
dience movement for the second time in 1940.17 

At this point, the American government became concerned over the 
developing impasse, though the concern grew out of the implications of the 
impasse for the war effort, not the dynamics of Indian politics. Simply put, 
Amcrican interests in the matter were very different from those of Indian 
natioalists. The nationalists insisted that only and independent India would 
or could effectively join the Allied war effort. American leaders regarded 
British rule in India as legitimate and any effort to disturb that authority as 
hampering the war efffort. American policy was to win the war first and then 
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to address the colonial issue. These differences precluded the develepment of 
close Indo-Amcrican relations. - 

Robert I. Crane was the desk officer for South Asia in the State 
Department's Division of Cultural Affairs for most of the time between 1941 
and 1945. In an article written in 1988, Crane recollected that the Official 
American policy towards India at that time rested on. the view that the British 
backed government was the legitimate government of India and therefore an 
ally against the Nazis and the Japanese. The British maintained law and order 
in India and provided America with a secure base for assistance to the 
Kuomintang government of China. The Roosevelt administration would 
thus do nothing to undermine the British presence in India,‘a fact that 
precluded support for Indian nationalists.18 

The future of India now awaited the outcome of the war. By the end of 
1940, India was a major basc for the English war effort to hold into its colonics 
in South and Southeast Asia, and the United States was providing Iend-lease 
aid for this effort. The situation.called for active, official contacts between 
America and India. In 1941 Britain attached an Indian official, Agent General 
for India, in its embassy in Washington, D.C., and Amcrica termed its repre- 
sentative in New Delhi as Diplomatic Agent.!? 

American policymakers still had little knowledge of what was going on in 
India. Beginning in 1941, State Department officials pressed the British to find 
solutions to the Indian situation. The effort, however, reflected American 
self-interest, not commitment to Indian independence.22 But when the 
British reaction to American demarche was negative, the United States 
decided not to “upsct.the Indian apple cart at that time."2! 

' In August 1941, President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill met in 
Placentea Bay, Newfoundland, where they promulgated the Atlantic Charter, — 
a general statement of Anglo- Amcrican war aims.24 Despite its vagueness, 
the charter raised the hopes of colonial peoples around the World. Among 
other things, the Charter acknowledged “the right of all peoples to choose 
[their] form of government" and the desire of the allicd powers "to see sove- 
reign rights and self- government restored to [all] those who have been force- 
fully deprived of them.” But the Charter had no immediate impact on India, 
for in private chupchill and Roosevelt agreed that its key provisions would 
not apply to Asia and Africa-23 but only to the countries under Nazi domina- 
tion.24 

Roosevelt believed the Britlsh had done a good job as a colonial powcr in 
India, and should remain there at lesst for the duration of the war.2° Except 
for a few instances, in letters, all of them written in 1942, Roosevelt was reluc- 
tant to raise the subject of postwar India with Churchill.2° Who was ever 
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ready to defend the British empire with unflagging. zeal. 

_ The Japanese attack on Pearl. Harbour in December 1941 brought the 
United States into the’ war, Thereafter, events moved rapidly in ‘East and 
South Asia. Japan overan Malaya,’ ‘Thailand in March 1942 and advanced 
towards India. Roosevelt advised Churchill to find solution to the Indian 
political problem.2? Churchill réacted by saying that India was none of Roose- 
velt's business.28 | 

Churchill, however, initiated steqs to settle the Indian problem. He sent 
Sir Stafford Cripps to India to negotiate with the nationalists. At this time 
Washington-also sent ‘an advisory mission to India headed by Colonel Louis 
Johnson, formerly Assistant Secretary of War.2? Johnson played an active part 
in the Cripps Mission that however subsequently failed to achieve any result. 
After the failure of Cripps' Mission, Jawaharlal Nehru and Gandhi directly 
wrote to Roosevelt seeking ‘the later's support for’ India's causc.29 But the 
president was not forthcoming. He only hoped that India would join the 
Allied war efforts against the Axis Lowers: 31 Roosevelt took no further step to 
settle the Indian question. 

The Labour Party, which came to power in England in 1945, was deter- 
mined to break the political deadlock in India. The new British government | 
announced that clections would be held for the India Legislative Councils, 
both central and provincial, the Viceroy's Executive Council would be recon- 
stituted, and ‘a constitution-making ‘body would be assembled as soon as 
possible. The elections were hold in early 1946, and resulted inoverwhciming 
victories for the Congress party among Hindu voters and the Muslim League 
for those seats reserved for the Muslims. 

On 15 March 1946, Britiah Prime Minister Clement Attlee announced that 
he was ready to grant independence to India. On 20 February 1947, the Brit- 
ish announced they would quit India by June 1948 and appointed Lord 
Mountbatten Viceroy for the specific purpose of arranging the transfer of pow- 
er to the Indians.32 

Even at this stage- American support for Indian independence was 
lukewarm. Harry S. Truman, whlo succeeded to the presidency upon Roose- 
velt’s death in April 1945, continued his predecessor's policy towards India. In 
order to- uphold its military interests during the war, the American 
Government had ‘found it casier to allow the British a free hand in India's 
domestic situation. That policy was not disturbed after the war. 

The Indian Independence Bill passed by the British parliament in ‘July 
1947 anid fixed August 15, 1947 as the date for the transfer of power. On August 
14, Pakistan proclaimed its independence, and that midnight the Constituent 
Assembly did likewise for India.3 
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` The long and tortuous history of India's fight for independence shows 
that although Indians expected - encouragement and active support from 
Americans, they did not receive it: The American Government was always 
prepared to acquiesce in British wishes. This was especially apparent during 
the war: Hence, when India became independent, Indians had no reason to 
feel kindly towards the United States which was ‘just then assuming. the 
strategic burdens of the Cold War. Relative ignorance about each other and 
the lack of an identity of interests precluded close cooperation between the 
two countries in foreign affairs for the immediate future. i 

The first American ambassader to India, Dr. Henry F. Grady, presented his 
credentials to Governor General Lord Mountbatten in July 1947 on the eve of 
Indian independence. The two countries had never had a systematic relation- 
ship, but the juxtaposition of Indian independence and America's emergence 
as the strongest and wealthiest nation after World War II at once increased 
the significance of each country for the other. As the Cold war unfolded, 
America pursued an increasingly active role in all parts of the world, while 
India's preoccupation with domestic problems precluded a dynamic foreign 
policy. Indeed, it encouraged the neutralism that became the. hallmark of 
Indian policy. At the same time, India desperately needed economic assistance 
which only the United States could provide. Unwilling to extend the 
assistance New Delhi required, Washington insisted that India open its 
economy and encourage American private investors. But eager to exercise 
central supervision of its economy, India hesitated. These divers factors and 
different interests formed the AES ERRAR in which the two nations fashioned 
policies towards one another. F Ao 
_ Those policies emerged only slowly. Ameritas policymakers were preoc- 
cupied with rebuilding Western Eurpoe and Japan, while Indian leaders 
busied themselves with the myriad ‘problems that accompanied the transition 

' from colonialism to independence. — 

To understand this period of Indo- Americam relations, it is necessary to 
understand the international context in which it occured. World War II 
transformed. the political, economic, and strategic situation in the world. The 

major powers of the pre-war era-Britain, France, Germany, Japan and Italy- 
were a spent force. The United States was now the most powerful country, 
and the Soviet Union its only rival for. international hegemeny. 

With troops in Asia and Europe, the world's. largest navy and air force, a 
monopoly of the atomic bomb, and.a Strong economy, the United States came 
to play a large international role than ever before. American leaders were- 

. determined to reshape the world ‘according to their preseriptions. Economic 
and plitical as well as strategic ‘considerations guided them in this 
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endeavour.34 Poverty and economic degradation encouraged ‘totalitarianism 
and revolution, they believed, and these problems had to be addressed. To 
. them, free trade was the way to ensure peace and prosperity and to ad- 
vance American interests.. Access to markets and resources was, therefore, es- 
sential to the nation's economic strength, just as a global military wateh, was. 
to its security. Because ‘atomic weapons put and end to traditions! defen- 
sive barriers, the Americans believed it necessary to secure outlying bases.°° 

Soviet foreign policy was also guided by ideology, security; and. economic 
interests. Marxist ideology taught the Soviets that capitalism was expansionist 
in nature, conducive to wars among capitalist countries, and contained the 
seeds of its own destruction. There could, it followed, be no co-existance bet- 
ween socialism and capitalism.%6 

The Soviet. Union suffered terrible economic and manpower lossess 
during World War II. After the war, the Soviets tried to make up for those 
. losses by imposing unilateral reparations on the East. European countries their 
armies had occupied. In addition, twe invasions from the West in recent his- 
., tory. convinced the Soviets of the need to establish. a security ring on: their 
‘western boarder. Thus, they.not only annexed the Baltic states but also built a 
shere of influence and control over East German, Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia. The American goal of free trade 
clashed with this Soviet strategy, in East Europe. 

Moreover, the United States viewed Soviet attempts to anual the 
Dardanelles straits in Turkey; in 1946 with suspicion, and communist partici- 
‘pation in the insurgency in Greece led to American assistance to contain the 
potential threat there in 1947. Simultaneously, American rehabilitation loans 
to Western Europe was neren sen and it came to be known as the ees 

Plan. : 
l Postwar Southeast Asia was in turmoil, too. There the old colonial 
regimes set up by the Dutoh and the French were incapable of handling 
nationalist resistance in Indochina and Indonesia respectively. In China, the 
Communist Party was fast gaining control over the country. 

It was against this international backdrop that ‘Britain acceded to the 
demands of nationalists in ‘the Indian subcontinent. Independent India faced 
a number of stupendous problems- administrative, refugee, economic, and 
constitution- making. But it-had mature political leadership and an experi- 
enced bureaucracy that were well trained to handle the situation: Compared 
to Europe, the Middle East or Southeast Asia, the international situation in 
South Asia looked relatively stable. | : 

It is therefore not surprising that. President. Truman and Secretary of State 
Marshall attached little importance to India in 1947. This meant that area spe- 
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cialists were left to formulate American policy towards India. In New Delhi, 
Ambassador Grady's overriding objective was to orient India'a policies to- 
wards the West through economic assistance. 37 

India, nevertheless, was to have a foreign policy of its own. Long before 
independence, the Indian leader Jawaharlal Nehru began to formulate a 
foreign policy that, although still.vague and sketchy as late as 1947, ran 
counter to Amcrica's global thinking. Nehru held that India had- neither 
the resources nor the interests to get involved in world power politics. He, 
therefore, indicated that India should stay out of all power blocs, whether 
American or Soviet.28 While both the United States and the Soviet Union 
attached top priority to reshaping the world according to their perceived 
Stratagic ‘interests, India's imperatives were, in Nehru’s words, the 
"elimination of colonial. countries and peoples" and the “recognition in 
theory and practice of equal opportunities for all races."3? India had lived’a 
long under colonial rule, and nothing seemed dearar to its people than 
freedom and equal opprotunity. 

Indian foreign policy was entirely Nehru's making. His cabinet colleagues 
lacked interest in foreign affairs and the officials in the Ministry of External 
Affairs who had loyally assisted Britain in perpetrs perpetrating its colonial 
rule in India now depinded mostly upon Nehru's goodwill for their carcers. 
They would therefore hardly argue with the Prime Minister Nehru had no. 
first hand knowledge of the United States.until be visited that country in 1949. 
Hisacquaintances and readings therefore conditioned his opinion. His associa- 
tion with such American as Roger Baldwin,-founder of the American Civil 
Liberties Union and his reading of radical American literature convinced him 
in the 1920's that "the great problem of the near future will be Amcrican 
imperialism, even more.than British impcrislism. "40 This opinion was rein- . 
forced by half-hearted American initiatives. towards India's independence 
movement. T 

Nehru had no contact with American officials who could explain 
American priorities to him from American perspectives. Therefore his suspi- 
cions of American motive continued and they precluded close relations with 
the United States. On the other hand, his faith in democracy prociuged align- 
ment with the authouitain Soviet Union. 

close association with the United States could not materialise due to 
India's central planning. America believed in free enterprise while Nehru 
and the Congress Party subscribed to central planning.#! Ant yet Nehru real- 
ised the importance of American economic assistance and asked Grady for it 
in June - July 1947. Aware of the Congress Party's socialistic bent raay 
showed little enthusiasm either for Nehru or for his economic planning.42 


v 
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Yet Grady believed that despite Indo-American differnces over foreign 
policy and suspicions of Americn -capitalist investments, Nehru was 
America's best hope in India. Nehru was. democratic, anti-communist, and 
- provided a strong political leadership to his people. 

Convinced that India must be brought under American influence, Grady 
recommended economic assistance as the only thing that could bring that 
about.43 While Grady was thus advocating American aid to India, Nehru was 
working for the same objective. The Prime. Minister was now convinced that 
higher priority must be increased production rather than more equitable dis- 
triburton of available resources. In a mid- February parliamentary delate in 
1948, he assured Indian industrialists that "As far as 3 possibi there will be no 
nationalization of existing industries."44 - 

Nehru's shift evoked sharp denunciations from Moscow. In New Delhi, 
its Ambassador Kiril Vasilenich Novikov made -no effort to establish mean- 
- ingful contacts with responsible leaders in New Delhi, instead he directed the 
clandestine activities of Indian communists working to subvert Nehru's gov- 
ernment.*> 

Nehru's search for American economic assistance continued. The’ perma- 
nent head of the Ministry of External Affairs Girija Shankar Bajpai and his 
deputy H.V.R Iengar tried to assure their American counterpartrs in New 
Delhi and washington that in case of a war between the Soviet Union and the 
United States. India would side with the later.46 These demarches generated 
little enthusiasm in American policymakers who made it clear-to their Indian 
ceunterparts that the United States had too little iñterest in India. The United 
states would rather concentrate its limited resources in those parts of the 
world where the danger of communism was most pressing. When pressed by 
Bajpai on the subject of American economic assistance to India, State Depart- 
` ment Offcials advised him to contact American ambassador in New Delhi.47 

In the face of continuing American indifference, India began to liberalise 
its economy possibly with the hope of attracting American private capital.4® 
Indian communists reaponded to these policies. with accelarated violence. The 
government had proof of Soviet connivance in the resulting disturbances, and 
` was annoyed at this.4? 

The American government was also disba by these Communist 
disturbances in India. Majou policy statements that originated in the State 
Department and the CIA in May and September 1948 respectively emphasized 
India's importance in the Cold War, but held that British influence was suffe- 
cient to counter any Soviet move there. 50 

_ By this time, American policy towards the subcontinent was dominated by 
the Indo- Pakistani dispute over Kashmir. Faced with sudden attack from 
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Pakistan, the Prime Minister of Kashmir asked for Indian military assistance 
_ in October, 1947. India responded with military aid. India, howerer, proposed 

Se ane: of a pee in Kashmir to decide its fate and pakistan® accepted - 
it. Se 

American domai in India and Pakistan reported these developments 

to the State Denartment. 52 which received them with no visible expression of 
concern. But London reacted to these developments with alarm for these 
apparently threatened British economic interests in the subcontinent. The 
Foreign Office therefore urged Washington to take the lead in diffusing the 
growing conflict. But Americans were reluctant to act. Washington empha- 
sized a negotiated settlement’ for the subcontient was, in its eyes, primarily a 
British concern. As the Kashmir dispute intensified, President Truman 
approved -Secretary Marshall's recommendation of puting an arms embargo 
on both India and Pakistan.54 The United States however lifted that embargo 
in November 1948 only to permit sale of spare parts for American arms. ` 

American reluctance to take an active interest in the subcontinent 
continued in early 1949. Preoccupied with the Cold War, Truman and Secre- 
tary of State Acheson still regarded India as a low priority for Amcrican policy. 
While Indo-American political relations remained at a low level, economic 
cooperation showed no promise either. Nehru liked Americans personslly, 
but he despaired at their lack of imagination, specifically their difficulty in 
understanding why other peoples preferred their own ways of life. 

Although 1949 began with. no promise of improved Indo-American 
relations, events were underway that would widen the Cold War and cause 
Washington to take a closer looK at its policies towards New Delhi. None the 
less, circumstances in Asia again ruled out close cooperation between the two 
countries, at least in the short run. 

By 1949 much of Asia was fighting colonial rule, and it was already apparent 
that Amcrican policy would have to be recast to deal with new governments 
= whose independence grow out of armed insurgency against America's British, 
French, and Dutch allies. in China, the Communist Party stood poised for 
victory against the American - supported knomlintsng. 

American policymakers viewed these Asian dramas within the context of 
the Cold War. They traced the source of revolution in French Indochina -to 
Moscow, for example, and were not prepared to sce, as Secretary Marshall put 
it, “colonial empires and administrators supplanted by philosophies and 
political organizations emauating from the Kremlin.°® 

In addition, they feared that American interference in colonial disputes 
would risk the friendship of European allies, whose cooperation in European 
security policy they. considered more vital .than the interests of colonial — 
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peoples. Thus, the United States adopted a policy of limited support of Asian 
decolonization, a policy that generally pleased its imperialist allies. 

Indian leaders viewed these Asian developments differently. Their own - 
experience generated sympathy for all colonial peoples and support for their 
independence movements. Pragmatic considerations also played a role. To. his 
Chief Minister, Nehru Wrote on 16 November 1948, that “if colonialism con- 
tinues anywhere in Southeast Asia, the natural result will be a growth of 
communism" for the simple reason that communists everywhere supported 
decolonization while the Western democracies did not.>/ 

American and Indian policies were therefore on a collision course. The 
immediate problem in early 1949 involved the Dutch East Indias.°8 When the 
Dutch force cracked down ‘on Indonesian independence leaders in late 1948 
Nehru denounced the action and on 31 December, 1948 invited leaders of ali 

states bordering the Indian Ocean to New Delhi to confer on the crisis. Nehru 
believed that the Dutch were using Marshall Plan aid to maintain themselves 
in Indonesia. Part of the blame for the Netherlands action, in Nehru's view, 
thus fell on the United States-and_ Britain, and thereby hurt the anti- 
communist cause throughout Asia.5? 

The American position was much more complex than Nehru realized 
American officials were displeased with their Dutch allies, and in fact were 
quietly working to bring about a Dutch withdrawal.©9 They were therefore up- 
set when Nehru hastily called the conference on Indonesia, and feard the 
Indian leader sought to forge an anti- western "Asiatic Association."©! 

American apprehensions about Nehru turned out to be unfounded. 
When the conference commenced in New Delhi in late January 1949, Nehru 
did not attempt to form an Asian bloc, rather reiterated his faith that the | 
United Nations was capable to handle the Indonesian crisis.°4 

Although Nehru did not attempt to organize an Asian bloc at the confer- 
ence, he did discuss, in general terms, his views concerning India's role in 
Asian affairs, views that indicate a desire for world leadershi;. India's strategic 
position between West Asia, rich in oil, and Southeast Asia, already troubled 
by the Indochina war, Nehru believed, dictated a large role for India in main- 
taining stability and freedom in Asia. He also spoke of building regional coop- 
eration in Asia within the framework of the United Nations Charter.63 And 
India, he thought, would play a leading role in it.64 

_The search for closer cooperation among Asian nations did not rule out 
Iniea's cooperation with the United States on matters of mutual interest. The 
results of the Asian conference and a truce in Kashmir in late 1948 that prom- 
ised peace in the subcontinent created a brief spell of goodwill between Yndia 
and the United States. But differing national agendas and interests tarred 
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this spell. Nehru continued to criticize America and Western policy of align- 
ment.®° But American Ambassador in New. eee ma W. Henderson tried 
unsuccessfully to align India with the western bloc.66 

-While Henderson was trying to orient Indian policy toward the West, 
American defense planners were formulating new policies towards South 
Asia. The State- Army- Navy- Air Force Coordinating Committee and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS) acknowledged in March 1949, the resource potentials 
. Of the subcontinent but thought that the area was quite far from thé Soviet 
_ Union and therefore safe from its aggression. Therefore, direct American 
involment in the defense of the area was not necessary.: Rather the United 
States should, the memorandum recommended, help the area receive loans 
from the Warld Bank and the Export - Import Bank in order to strengthen 
their economies and ‘maintain themselves against communist aggression. 
However, the memorandum acknowledgde that the Karachi - Lahore arca 
would be a promising military base for the United States. But there was no 
recommandation to sct up a military base there.©/ ` 

Although these reports attached no special importance to India in the con- 
' text of the Cold War, events in Asia, particularly communist advances in 
China, and Indochina, drew increased attention towards New Delhi. President 
Truman unders ored economic development as a measure for defence against 
communist aggression and in February 1949 announced a program of 
economic assistance to needy countries, a program known as Point Four. 
Acheson named India as one of the prospective beneficiaries of this program.68 

As communist advances in China alarmed the United Stated®? Nehru 
underscored India's stability and as a bulwark against cmmunism.”9 But India 
lacked the economic and military strength necessary to assume leadership 
role in Asia, and Nehru realized that Western, particularly American, assis- 
tance was esscctial to building a strong India. But India’s economic and 
foreign policies to building a strong Inddia. But India's economic and foreign 
policies were not sufficiently clear for Washington to make any significant 
gesture to New Delhi.”! Britain, which had substantial economic interests in 
India, tired to associate the United States in India's economic development 
but failed.72 Economic assistance, according to washington was contingent . 
upon India's willingness to join some kind of anticommunist arrangenent in 
Asia. India won not prepared to oblige and hence American economic assis- 
tance was not forthcoming. 

About this time, the news of the.Sovict Union's first atomic explosion 
seemed to threaten America's military supiriority over the Sovicts and hence 
'. the Truman Administration took another closer look at India. Nehru’s up- 
coming visit to the United States provided an occassion for reassessing Amer- 
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ican policy towards the subcontinent. Despite his suspicion about non- align- 
ment, Acheson realized that India was the only country in Asia with a stable, 
democratic government.” Defense Secretary Louis Johnson also underscored 
Nehru's potential value as one of the strongest friends of the United States in 
Asia.”4 The State Department also acknowledged India's importance in terms 
of its human and matural resources and political stability, and underscored 
the need for making India a bulwark against communist expansion in Asia. 
The United States should. the State Department added, also explore the possi- 
bility of ate a regional association of Asian governments under Indian 
leadership./° 

Nehru's expectations of the visit were however modest. He would 
explain Inddia's foreign policy to Washington and to the American people, 
and to raise the aid issue to both. But he would do so with dignity and . 
without leaving the impression that he was begging.”® = 

Coming in the wade of rising expectations in the United States, Nehru's 
visit was a disappointment for all concerned. Although President Truman 
descaribed the visit as Nehru's "discovery of America", Nehru's hectic three 
week toour, which was marked by endless speeches, receptions, and sight 
seeing, and punctuated by a brief visit to Canada, was more tiring than 
educational for Nehru himself. The United States failed to get an assurance 
from Nehru to align India with the Western bloc and therefore withheld any 
commitment of.economic assistance to India.”/ 

Within this context of Indo - American discord, the National Security 
Council (NSC) formulated American policy towards Asia in late. December 
‘1949. Trying to explain the current situation in Asia, NSC paper 48/1, entitled 
"The position of the United States with respect to Asia”, totally disregarded | 
internal facators and held Moscow for the instability there.. Underscoring 
Soviet linds with communists in China, North Korea, and Southeast Asia, 
the paper concluded, "The [Soviet Union] is now an Asiatic power of the first 
magnitude with expanding influence and interests throughout contiental 
Asia and the Pacific." The paper ruled out India as the manistay of American 
policy in Asia. Nothing India's refusal to join either power bloc, and its eager- 
ness to form a third force of nonaligned nations, the paper concluded, "It 
would be unwise for [the United States] to regard South Asia, more particularly 
India, as the bulwark against the extension of communist control in Asia.” 
Evidently, this ‘meant that Southeast Asia must become that bulwark India 
faded further into the background of America's international policy. 

Events in Southeast Asia further widened the gulf between the United 
States and India. The continuous threat of communists in Indochina led 
American policymakers to concentrate their attention on the region. The JCS - 
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cautioned against a communist takeover of Vietman, Laos, and Cambodia, 
and therefore recommended early military aid to Indochina, Indonesia, 
Thailand, the Philippines, and Butma, 79 Earlier the threat ‘of instability in 
Asia had encouraged the State Department to abandon that idea. A nona- 
ligned India was, in washington’s view, an unreliable ally militarily as well as 
politically. The manistay of the continent's defense against communist expan- 
sion would thus be Southeast Asia. 

This led India to defend itself. Like other countries of Asia, India was 
vulnerable to both superpowers, cach of which was capable of devastating its 
territory and. wrecking its economy. For India, to build a military force strong 
enough to defend itself against communist aggression would require the 
diversion of scarce resources from economec development thdt in turn would 
weaken the. very foundation of the staté and make it-an' easy target for 
communist subversion, Given such consideration, nonalignment secured in 
lesser evil than containment. This eee precluded improvement in Indo- 
Amcrican relations. 

Against this background, on June 25, 1950, North Korean forces invaded 
South Korca.8 This brought the United States and China into the conflict and 
widened the context of the Cold War. While still busy fighting the Chinese in 
Korea Nehru launched himself in the role of a mediator-in the dispute. This 
pleased America, and Washington seriosly considered extending food assis- 
tance to New Delhi when India forced a serious famine in 1950.81 

But that assistance would have to be contingent upon India's participation | 
in a pro - western military pact in Asia. India refused to do so.®? 

Although India's refusal to join the Western alliance jopardized its chanc- 
es of obtaining emergency food assistance from the United States Washing- 
ton's Cold War objectives once again raised New Delhi's hopes for that assis- 
tance in late 1950 and early- 1951. During this time, the NSC underscored the 
need for alleviating poverty in Third World countries including India now 
that China went communist, and communist forces gained victories in Korea 
and Indochina. Mainteance of the present government of India became a 
policy priority for the United States government. The NSC also recommended 
that the United States should explore setting up air and naval bases in South 
Asia, and make certain that the Sovicts were excluded from the area 83 

While the NSC pointed to increased assistance to both India and Pakistan, 
what. made it significant was that.for the first time a msjor statement of 
Amcrican policy raised the possibility. of military assistance to both countries 
and American, involvement in regional defuse. This suggests that Washing- 
ton had not given up the hope of enlistin India on its side in the Cold War, 
and regarded New Delhi's earlier refusal to do that as a reversible position. 
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Such emphasis on the benefits of closer tics with India set the stage for fa- 
vourable action on India's request for grain. — ? 

Although some Congressmen disliked India's policy of nonalignment 
and were opposed to the grain aid to India, New. Delhi's friends in Congress 
and above all President Truman prevailed. After much debate; Congress 
formed a joint commitee to complete a bill. that envisaged a loan to India of $ 
190 billion. The bill passed the House on 6 June and the Senate on 11 June, 
and four ‘days later President Truman signed it'into law.84 The next day, 
Nehru expressed his gratitude to the United States. 

The wheat loan was the ‘first direct American assistance to India. Shortly 
after it was approved, Washington took up the matter of general economic 
assistance. In considering this, America gave little attention to India's need, 
and focused instead on its own interests, economic and political. General 
assistance would not be an act of charity but rather a quid pro quo. "The un- 
dereveloped countries in Asia,” Truman declared in a message to Congress on 
24 May 1951, "produced strategic materials which are essential to the defense 
and economic health of the free world. Production of these materials must be 
encouraged.”59 Towards this end, the countries needed American assistance 
to harness those materials. The administration soon asked Congress for $7 bil- 
lion for West Asia,.and a lesser but still substantial amounts for East and 
Southeast Asia.®® In contrast, the total requested for South Asia was only $78 
million, of which $65 million was for India and $12.5 million for Pakistan.8/ 

It is casy to explain this division of aid funds. The bulk of American aid 
had always gone to west Asia but the outbreak of the Korean war has prompt- 
ed increased support for non-communist areas of Europe and Southeast Asia 
not directly threatened by communism. South Asia merited far less aid. Be- 
sides, India's refusal to fall inline with American global objectives reduced its 
signiticance in America's strategic calcutation. 

The food loan and the economic assistance that followed it failed apprecia- 
bly to improve relations between India and the United States. The Japanese 
Peace Treaty, Which the United States and Japan signed at this time, destroyed 
even that modest improvement.8® Once again differing national interests 
were the cause. The new treaty was a legacy of World War Į. After the war, 
American forces occupied Japan and excluded the Soviet Union from any role 
in that nation. When the Amcrican government appointed a 13 member Far 
East Commission to draft a permanent peace treaty with Japan, the Sovict 
Union insisted that the "Big Four" have a Veto power over the treaty. The ad- 
ministration rejected this, and on.8 September 1950 Truman appointed John 
Foster Dulles to oversee the preparation of a draft treaty. But soon. differences 
surfaced within the administration over the treaty. The State Department 
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wanted to end the occupation, but the JCS feared the loss of American bases. 
These views were eventually reconciled, and on 12 July 1951 a draft treaty was 
completed which provided for the withdrawal of all occupation forces from 
Japan but stipulated that foreign (i.e. American) trops could be stationed in 
Japan under separate bilateral or multilateral agreements with Japan. 

The Soviet Union and China summarily rejected the treaty, and Nehru 
objected to the presence of American troops in Japan even after the termina- 
tion of the occupation.®? While America feared a resurgent Japan and insisted 
on its presence there, Nehru was anxious to see withdrawal of all foreign 
troops from Asia, including Japan. On 23: August India informed the United 
States it could not attend the upcoming San Francisco Conference in Septem- 
_ ber at which the treaty would be discussed, and would make its own separate 
treaty with Japan.70 

American reaction no Nehru's stand was sharp and prompt. Washington 
regretted that the India government ‘considered the draft treaty so imperfect as 
to separate treaty with Japan.7! 

Amcrica and India were thus at cross purposes. Washington regarded 
New Delhi's foreign policy as antagonistic. Noting that Nehru's brand 
of"neutralism” militated against the collective security of the non- communist 
world, the Bureau of Near East, South Asia, and African Affairs in the State 
Department concluded that an Asian bloc under Nehru’s influence would 
work against American interests. Therefore, the Bureau concluded, the United 
States should combat Indian "ncutralism" by increasing the capacity of other 
non communist Asian states to exert leadership in building the collective 
security of Asia. Success in this endeavor would limit Nehru's ability to 
maintain a pivotal place in international. relations between the Soviet Union 
and Amcrica.?2 . 

While the State Department recommended active measures to combat 
Nehru's nonalignment, CIA, better informed than any other agency of the 
government, took a more accomodative position towards India. Acknowledg- 
ing India's predominat economic and cultural ties with the West and its op- 
position to internal communism, the Agency held that Nehru’'s‘nonalign- 
ment was permenent. Washington should therefore frame its India policy 
accordingly. Noting that the economic decline in India was conducive to a 
communist takeover, the Agency warned that in such an event the whole 
of West and Southeast Asia would also fall. Therefore, without appearing to 
appease India, America should encourage outside economic assistance to that 
country. The intellingence organization of the Departments of State, Army, 
Navy, Air-force and the JCS met on 30 August and concurred with this 
assessment.”9 | 


+ 
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The American a to New Delhi, Ghester Bowles shared this 
idea: He underscored India's geographical, political and manpower potentials 
and underscored the need to strengthen these in order to make it a bulwark 
against Asian communism, particularly to make a model of demicracy against 
communist China. During his tenure, he tried his best to increase American 
assistance for India.?4 But his views wers not shared by his colleagues in 
Washington. Ansious to hold their own against communist advances, policy 
makers in Washington attached less importance to a nonaligned India.?° 

Bowle's efforts were undercut in Washington by intelligence roprts. A 
Special Estimate produced by the Intelligence Advisory Committee (IAC) took 
a casual view of American responsibility towards South Asia. Noting the 
scrious consequences of a communist takeover there, the Estimate concluded 
that such an eventuality would not immediately strengthen the communist 
or jeopardize Western interests. The most serious effects of the loss of South 
Asia to the West would be psychological and political. It would add to the 
soviet bloc five countries and extend © mmunist control to half the world's 
population. Southeast Asia would then quickly follow. The markets, and re- 
sources of the region would also be denied to the West. On the other hand, a 
Communist South Asia would not immediately add to the strength of the 
Soviet bloc. It would be hard for the Soviets to develop an industrial complex 
there duc to the difficulties of harnessing the area's resources. Although the 
Soviet bloc would get control over military base sites in the region, these — 
would be useful mainly for the maintenance of internal security and the. 
defense of Sojuth Asia rather than for attacking the West.2® The Estimate saw 
no ‘need for costly anti-communist ploicy in the region. 

The estimate demonstrated the continuity in the thinking of the American 
intelligince community regarding the communist threat to South; Asia. The 
intelligence agencies were well enough informed to know that there was no 
threat of an immediate communist. takeover in the region in contrast to the 

other area of Asia which were directly threatened by communism. South Asia 
still did not merit important consideration in Washington. | 

The inauguration of Eisenhower brought no immediate .change in 

“ American policy towards India. Neither Eisenhower nor Dulles was prepared 
to make Asia the equal of Europe in strategic considerations. Lacking experi- 
ence with the Asian dynamics except for Dulle's contact with Japan, neither 
man demonstrated any greater secsitivity to an understanding of India. How- 
ever, both did understand that Asia was now more important to American 
interests than it had heretofore been. It remained to be seen how India would 
be affected by this understanding. ?” 

As a part of his Asian tour, Dulles made a stopover at New Delhi where 
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he met Nehru for the first time. Dulles was not, as Ambassador George Allen 
later reminisced, very enthusiastic about Nehru, and the fecling was mutual. 
Nehru stood for nonalignment, and Dulles liked nations that were willing to 
stand up and be counted. This difference alone precluded any positive 
outcome of this meeting. As-a result when they met the Prime Minister and 
the Secretary of State differed on all international issues.28 

From new Delhi, Dulles went to Karachi, where Pakistani leaders went 
out of their way to inform him that they were willing to join a prowestern 
military pact.?? 

That military alliance was going to involve Pakistan with Turkey and 
Iran, known as the Middle East Defence Organisation (MEDO). The original 
proposal for MEDO was orchistrated by the United States but would, adminis- 
tration officials suggested, now be presented as arising spontancously from 
within the region: Pakistan, Turkey, and Iran would enter into a defence 
commitment, -and the United States would, ata conveient time, extend 
assistaccee to this group ostensibly formed on its own initiative. At the same 
time, although India would not align itself with the west it would not enter 
any kind of defense anangment with the communist bloc. Besides, American 
influence in New Delhi could he maintained by .continuing economic assis- 
tance, !00 

Thus emerged the dual policy of military assistance to Pakistan and 
economic assistance to India. That policy, the NSC believed, would enhance 
American influence throughout South Asia. Lacking an appreciation of the 
depth of subcontinental feuds, adverates of this policy failed to realize that 
nothing would embitter Indo - American relations more than Washington's 
military assistance to Pakistan. India and Pakistan looked upon each other as 
enemies, and history bore testimony to their enduring enmity. New Delhi 
would naturally resist and resent any policy that promised to bolster Karachi's 
military strength. — 

Before Pakistan entered a pro-Western military pact, however, the United 
states wanted it to solve its problems, particularly Kashmir and the Indus 
Waters dispute, with India. Accordingly Prime Minister Mohammed Ali 
Bogra visited New Delhi where he received a rousing welcome. Both Bogra 
and Nehru believed that they would be able to find a peaceful solution to the 
Indo - Pakistani disputcs.!9! The future of Indo - Pakistani relations seemed 
promising. 

While India and Pakistan were thus negotiating, the Cold War entered a 
new phase. The American Government learned that the Soviet Union had 
successfully tested a hydrogen bomb on 12 August, 1953, and thus broken 
America's monopoly on superweapons. This news caused considerable alarm 
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in Washington, which reacted by accelerating the consolidation of its global 
defense system. One result was to reinvigorate discussions concerning the 
defence of West Asia. The Chief of Padistan's army, General Ayub Khan, was 
invited to Washington and Governor General Ghulam Mohammad soon 
followed. Rumors of an American military alliance with Pakistan surfaced.102 

On hearing the reports, Nehru was indignant. Reiterating his readiness to 
discuss solutions to Indo - Pakistani disputes, he told Prime Minister Bogsn of 
Pakistan that Karachi would have to chose between peaceful solution and the 
prospective military partnership with the United States. If Pakistan. chose the 
latter, Nehru cantioned, “All our problims will have to be seen in a new 
light." "In effect Pakistan becomes practically a colony of the United States", 
he wrote K M Paikkar, a close confidacte.!93 

Although Dulles. sought to allay Indian apprehension by insisting that 
American arms to pakistan would not be used against India, but only against 
possible communist attacks, Nehru was not convinced. He believed that 
Karachi would feel itself strong enough. to use the arms to settle its problems 
with New Delhi. Pakistan, he thought, by aligning with the West would 
become a part of Cold War now and a hot war later.!94 

But Nehru did not respond to the'rumours óf American military assis- 
tance to Pakistan by trying to more closer to cither of the superpowers. He 
categorically denied any such involvement. India deliberately chose nonalign- 
ment, he told his chief ministers on 31 December 1953, and would continuc to 
doso. eG | 

Washington followed these Indian reactions earefully but went ahead 
with its military program with Pakistan. President Eisenhower with high level 
Amcrican officials on 5 January 1954 to make a final decision on the matter. A 
tew days later in February he affirmed his decision to proceed with the arms 
deal with Pakistan.! a 

Although the United States Wanted to strengthen Pakistan against 
communism, Karachi desired to use American arms commitment to it against. 
India. a few days after Eisenhower's military commitment, Governor Gencral 
Ghulam Mohammed. of Pakistan urged Washington to pressure India to 
settle the Kashmir dispkute and’ other Indo-Pakistani problems in favour of 
Pakistan.!97 Sending this letter to Dulles, Henry Byroade of the State Depart-, 
ment acknowledged that “the Pakistanis will” now "attampt to obtainunduc 
support from [the United States] in their relations with India." But he added, 
"It should be made quite clear to the Governor General that [American] mili- 
tary assistance docs not mean any change of our policy of impartiality between 
India and Pakistan."!48 In his reply to Ghulam, Dulles assured him that. 
America would continue to lend friendly and impartial support to all efforts 
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to solye peacefully all regional problems in the subcontinent. But, he added, 
"Agreements, to be lasting, must be arrived at by mutual [understanding] and 
not by the intrusion of extraneous forces."10? In the West Asian alliance 
American motives might have been to strengthen regional defense, but 
Pakistan's purpose was to enhance its position in me subcontinent vis-a-vea 
India. 

American military assistance to eer was therefore ill-conceived as 
well as ill-timed. However, subsequent policy assessment concerning the sub- 
continent began to rectify the damage. In fact, Washington began almost at 
once to demonstrate more realism than ever in its.dealings with India. 
Acknowledging Indian nonalignment as `a reality, the administration accepted 
the necessity of dealing with it accordingly.Washington thus accepted the fact 
that although Nehru would not publicly alingn India with the West, he was 
nonetheless a useful friend in the effort.to contain communism. Policy papers 
emanating from the NSC underscored economic assistance to India in order - 
to enable that country to hold its own against-communist subversion.!19 

While the United States was taking a more pragramatic attitude toward 
India's nonalignment, the attention of the world was drawn to Indochina. 
There it was becoming increasingly apparent that the French government 
would not be able to sustain against local communists the Viet Minh. The 
Eisenhowrer administration believed that the Soviet Union was behind the 
Communist successes in Indochina, and responded to the threat of French de- 
feat by additional military assistance to French efforts against the Vict Minh. 

But the accelerited fighting in Indochina brightened the’ prospects of 
peace. France was tired of war, and unable to sustain it; Britain was unwilling 
to support the French presence in so. remote a place. Further, the Soviet leader 
Stalin had died in March 1953, and new Sovict leaders Nikita Khrushcev and 
Nikolai Bulganin, endeavored to present a peaceful image. All of these 
developments encouraged a negotiated settlement of the Indochina War. In 
February, the Foreign Ministers of France, Britain, the Soviet Union and the 
United States met in Berlin, and egread to convene a conference in Geneva in 
April to discuss, among other issues, the peaceful transition from colonialism 
to independence in Indochina!!! 

But no sooner had. the Berlin conference ended than American policy- 
makers began to express misgivings about a negotiated settlement, and to 
reiterate their belief in the need for military solution to the Indochinese 
unflict.112 | 
_ Nehru, however, preferred a negotiated settlement,113 the Americans saw 
no wisdom in it. The Prime Minister called for a cease fire, Washington be- 
lieved a truce would lead to rapid weakening of the French position and even- 
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tual takeover of power by the Vict Minh. 114 The American and the Indian 
positions on Indochina could.not have been more different. 

In Geneva, where there was no direct communication between the America 
and the Chinese, the role of intermediary was important, and here Nehru's 
envoy V.K. Krishna Menon stepped in. Menon's role in the conference 
charmed chinese Prime Minister Chou En lai, who decided to visit India and 
talk directly with Nehru. In India from 25 to 28 June, Chou demonstrated his 
skills in flattery as well as diplomacy and won Nehru's confidence. Practical 
calculations were behind Chou's seduction of Nehru. Rumours were afloat in 
Geneva that India would be a member of the international supervisory 
commission to oversee the transition in Indochina from colonial to self rule. 
In that case Nehru's friendship was essential if China was to have any in- 
fluence during the period of transition. Seeking Nehru's advice on a wide 
range of international issues, Chou said, "Your excellency has more 
’ knowledge about the world and Asia than | have, | am not being modest. "115 

Chou's remarks fell on receptive cars. Nehru had for a long time considered 
India and China the two giants of Asia. Only mutual cooperation and a spirit 
of goodwill between them could ensure peace and stability in the continent. 
China's domestic ideology would not be allowed to come in the way. Peking's 
rightful demands including a scat in the United Nations and the Security 
Council had to be met, and its genuine fears had to be dispelled. Only then 
Nehru held, China would be able to play a constructive role in Asia. 

This was the background when the United States orchestrated another 
military pact in which Pakistan was an active member. This was the Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organisation (SEATO), signed on 9 September in the Philippines. 
Britain, the United States, France, Australia, Newzealand, Thailand, Pakistan, 
and: the Philippines. bound themselves by yet another military nErcemmeMt to 
fight possible communist aggression. 

The birth of the SEATO greatly upset Nehru. He wondered what the 
special need was for such an alliance. Noting that "for the first time" after 
Geneva "there was no national war in the world." he asked, what was the 
sudden fear that brought these countries together?’ Regarding the treaty as an 
example of the concept of the sphere of influence in Asia, he noted, “It is the 
big and powerful countries (in SEATO) that will decide matters and not the — 
two-or three week and small Asian’ countries that may be allied to them. “The 
provision in the treaty that entitled member countries to intervene in this 
region seemed to Nehru not only to permit external invasion but interference 
in ‘the internal affairs of countries in the region. That was, he stressed, an 
infringement upon the sovereignty, integrity, and independence of the 
countries of the région. The fact that Pakistan had joined the pact inflamed 
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Nehru further.!16 . ) 

Earlier American military assistance to Pakistan had bought the Cold War 
in South Asia now the formation of the SEATO extended South Asian in- 
volvement in that war. Thus, although Washington had come to accept India’s 
nonalignment as permanent, New Delhi was still apprehensive of Washing- 
ton's military intrusions into South and South-east Asia. This did not bode 
well for bilateral relations, at least in the short run. 

Nehru then began to build his image and spread ideas of nonalignment 
to leaders of the world. In February 1955,-he. attended the Common-wealth 
Prime Ministers’ conference at. London. From then he travelled to Cairo 
where he met Gamal Nasser and -discussed pacek ways of solving interna- 
tional issucs.117 

Next he proceeded to Bandung, Indonesia to attend the Asian-African 
conference therein April, 1955.118 The conference was going to be attended by 
the countries of Asia and Africa. American policy-makers immediately appre- 
hended that the conference was directed against their policy of collective se- 
curity. The invitation to a communist China increased these apprehensions. 
But Dulles did his home work well. He assembled the SEATO members at 
Bangkok in February 1955 and aa them against any anti-west action in 
the upcoming conference.!19. . 

American fears about the outcome of tl the conference. were dispelled when 
the participating nations adopted a joint communique underscoring economic 
and cultural cooperation, and emphasizing human rights, self-determination, 
and would peace. These goals, they added, could be best pursued within the 
framework of the United Nations.!20 ) 

_ This was the background against which Indo-Sovict relations improved. 
Stalin had regarded India as a country that was ortensibly independent but 
“bound head and foot to the chariot of predatory Wesatern imperialism." 
With Stalin gone, the Soviets now began to laud India's efforts at develop- 
ment, and cultural exchanges between the two countries grew repidly. Nehru's 
name became a houschold word in the Soviet Union and his autobiography 
was translated into Russian and widely. circulated:!¢! Nehru was now invited 
to Moscow in June 1955122 where-he was accorded a rousing reception.'29 

As Indo-American relations cooled; the American Congress debated the 
Mutual Security Program for 1956. The administration asked for $ 70 m.for India 
under the program for 1956 and an additional $ 20m. under the proposed 
Asian Development Fund.!2+ Again, india's proportion of total American aid 
was small. 80% of the $. 3.5 billion Mutual Security request was for military 
expenditures, and of that total the request for India was less than 3%.125 of the 
development and technology assistance programs, the bulk of the funds pro- 
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posed was earmarked for countries which aligned themselves with the 
American security system.}26 Congress eventually alocatta $60m. for India 
for fiscal 1956.127 | 

Despite the smaliness of this aid, Indo-American relations showed signs 
of improvement. Dish Eisenhower impressed Nehru-as a "man of peace", and 
on 28 July 1955, he invited Eisenhower to visit India.128 Although the 
President did not visit India, Nehru adopted a new policy of restraint in his 
public attitude towards the western world. Nehru and his chicf foreign policy 
aide Menon began to impress upon American diplomats in India that a "new 
orientation” in India forcign policy was taking place. The two would not criti- 
cise the West in public and. rather would go out of their way to build more 
cordial relations with the West.!29 

But Indo-American relations-‘remained at a low level. That was s basically 
due to their attitudes toward communism, while the United States believed 
communism to be aggressive and sought ways and means to contain it, India 
thought that it could live with world communism and that is chief enemy 
was poverty, not communism. Therefore, when Dulles visited India in March 
1956,-he and Nehru differed on almost all topics of mutual interest. 150 

When Nehru and Dulles could not get any close in New Delhi,.the 
Soviets were launching new economic offensive in the Third World. Begin- 
ning in late 1955, the Soviets concluded a number of bileteral: economic agree- 
ments with countrics in Latin America, North Africa, West Asia, and South 
Asia, including India and Afghanistan. Between January, 1954 and April 1956, 
Moscow provided loans totalling $ 115m. to India, $. 100m. to Afghanistan, j 

' 19m. to Argentina,and $ 299m. to Yugoslavia.!3! : 

The Soviet economic dffensive placed American policymakers in an un- 
comfortable position. Eisenhower held.that so long as the Sovicts were threa- 
tening militarily, America commended the world's admiration, but a Soviet 
economic offensive was‘not so casy to deal with. 132 Administration Officials 
thus looked for a way to reach out to India’ New Delhi's economic situation 
provided it. India's Second Five Year Plan envisaged a gap of $ 1.7b in foreign 
exchange to pay for imports. Even after the anticipated-assistance from the 
World Bank, the International Monetary Fund, the United States, the Sovict 

Unions and Britain, India would still need $ 1 billion. Nehru had already ac- 
cepted American economic assistance, and despite his recent courtship of the 
Soviets was still suspicious of the Kremlin's policies. He had therefore 
refused to ask the Kremlin for. assistance. Together, these circumstances pro- 
vided an excellent opportunity for Washington to come to India's aid and 
check Soviet influence there. A long list of policy papers on India. emanating 
from administration officials at this time echoed this theme.!33 President Ei- 
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senhower was.impressed by these policy papers on India. 

The stage was set therefore for a more sympathetic considcration of 
india's economicneeds by the United States. Accordingly Congress appropriated 
$65 m.-for development assistance and $ 10m. for technical assistance to 
India134 under:Mutual Security Program for 1957. 

The Mutual Security Bill passed Congress without criticism of the Indian 
foreign policy. The leaders of the two-countrics learned to refrain from 
criticizing cach other in public. This contributed to some improvement in 
Indo-American relations. Even India’s nonaligned policy ceased to be 
perceived as the evil it once was. Writing to his brother Edgar Eisenhower in 
February 1956, the President noted that although he opposed a neutral posi- 
tion between communism and the free world, some countrics tended to 
occupy that position because they did not subscribe to the idea of military 
alliances. America in its carly stage, he recollected, has also followed neutrali- 
ty. However, if a war broke out between the Western democracies and the 
communist bloc, he believed the "neutral" nations ‘would invariably;side 
with the West. This was the West's normal, aunguen not military, defense 
against communist ageression,!$9 

This new approachment was developed further when the Sucz crisis 
broke out in July 1956.136 While Britain, France, and Isracl attacked Egypt, the 
United States and India joined in dinouncing the aggression and worked to- 
gether for a peaceful solution to the canal dispute. 

_As the world watched the suez crisis unfold, Sovict tanks rolled into 
Hungary to crush a gencral revolt there against Soviet occupation.!3? Both 
America and India denounced Sovict invasion of Hungary. 

This was the spirit of goodwill between the United States and India when 
Nehru arrived in Washington on December 16 for an official visit. This visit 
provided an opportunity to begin a new era in Indo-American relations. Even 
before the prime Minister's arrival, Eisenhower received much advice about 
how to deal with Nehru. His advisors generally noted the new Sovict drive 
ie s friendship, and underscored the need for Washington to counter 
if. 

The visit did not bridge the gap between inte: Amcrican View points on 
world inssues. But then, neither side expected them to do so. Nehru expressed 
hope that his meeting with Eisenhower would open channels of communica- 
tion which would make misunderstanding and suspicion less common than 
herebefore. Eisenhower receiprocated the Prime Minister's feelings, noting in 
his memorandum of the talks that as a result of this visit, understanding be- 
tween the two peoples would improve. 139 


The Indo-American relations between 1947 and 1956 went through two 
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phases. The first phase, before 1954, was a period of uneasy and equivocal rela- 
tions, the second, from 1954 to1956,.was a, time of growing understanding on 
the part of both nations. While. differing national interests produced the mis- 
understandings in the first phase, the misunderstanding fueled. the intoler- 
ance and insensitivity that worsened. relations: further Washington consid- 
ered communist aggression the most serious threat to its national interests 
and to world peace. Anxious to thwart that aggression, America allied itself 
with such colonial powers as Britain, France, and Portugal i in an effort to build 
a ring of collective security around the Soviet. bloc; and it. expected. all "free" 

nations to join its ‘efforts.. Any nation unwilling to do so eee rey lost 
Washington's sympathy. 

Lacking experience in international affairs, New.Delhi had pressing con- 
cerns of its own and refused to join Washington's efforts to contain communist 
expansion. Having only recently freed itself from two centuries of colonial 
rule, India considered foreign domination by the West, not some communist. 
conspiracy. to be the gravest theat to world peace. The foreign policy of the two 
countries thus clashed with cach other. New, Delhi's insistence on 
nonalignment contravened Washington's insistense that all nations: take 
sides in the Cold War. 

_ It was only in 1954 after the E military commitment to Pakistan, 
that Eisenhower, Dulles, and other policymakers in Washington began to ap-- 
preciate that India's nonalignment was permanent. India was an important . 
country and Nehru was its unquestioned leader, Recognizing New Delhi's 
formidable problems, Washington now realized that the Prime Minister was 
shouldering one of the world's heaviest burdens. His success in alleviating- 
the miseries of the Indian masses would -not only enhance democracy's 
prestige, ‘but also serve as a model for economic development in’ other 
undeveloped areas. Therefore, America decided to-assist his efforts to develop | 
India's economy. The Soviet economic drive in 1955 confirmed this new 
policy towards India and the Third World. 

This was the trend of Indo-American relations that enue till 1971 
when the Bangladesh War disturbed the balance of Amenigan involvement 
in the subcontinent in favour of LAKSA eran HE E 
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A Note on The Water Supply System in Ancient Gardens: 
With Special Reference to Lalbagh Fort. 


Khoundkar Alamgir 


The idea of a garden with trees, flowers and fountains is corroborated by 
the Quranic conception of heaven. The Muslims built gardens, canals and 
fountains at great cost and they placed their tombs within the same compound 
as if they were taking rest in paradise after death. In this way they made a 
replica of the heaven described in the holy Quran where it is said that there 
are gardens with. trees, fruits, flowers and fountains in paradise. The idea of 
gardening was imported into the west from the cast by the crusaders. They 
took seeds and plants with them}. 

Though there were gardens in India before the Mughals, it is they who 
introduced directly the tradition of Persian gardens in India. At first Babur 
made a garden in Agra on the bank of the Jamuna and it was named Ram 
Bagh. In the next two hundred years many new gardens were laid out all 
over northern and central India. Gardening in India reached its perfection in 
the Kashmir gardens during the rcig in of Jahangir. These gardens were "a 
place for spiritual meditation or for shared delight; a retreat from a hot day 
climate and a resting place for the emperors on their lengthy travels.” Most of 
the Mughals built their tombs -in :their life time.2 . These tombs were 
surrounded by trees with fruits, flowers, canals and fountains. We have 
already mentioned that the very idea of these gardens was derived from the 
Quranic conception of paradise. During the life time of the builders the 
surrounding gardens were used as pleasure resorts of the empcrors and after 
their death these were handed over to the priests.’ 

The water supply system in these gardens was very interesting. In some 
gardens water was lifted from wells by bullocks and in others water was 
brought through canals dug for this purpose from distant rivers. In Ram 
Bagh, Agra water was lifted by bullocks and in Shalamar, Lahore it was 
brought by digging a 100 mile long canal from the distant river of Ravi. The 
water-channels in these gardens were of the Char-bagh system. The straight 
water-channels crossed at right angles and devide the garden into four 
quarters. The tomb. of Humayun is purely Persian in form and it is the earliest 
existing Mughal garden in its original from which has remained unchanged.4 
Its causeways (41'-6" wide) provided with narrow water-channels in the 
middle. Gradually these channels became wider in later gardens. In the tomb 
of Humayun " a large well attached to the north gate way provided a head of 


j 
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water for the garden. " In the tomb of ' I timadud-dowla the water channels 
weré supplied by underground pipes. " Inside the garden (Shalamar, Lahore) 
there is still a network of canals and water-ducts and water can reach the far- 
thest corners of the garden without any difficulty.” All Mughal gardens were 
full of trees with fruits, flowers, canals and fountains. Water was supplied in 
these gardens by gravity only. because there was no pump machine at that 
time. | ' 

Now we come to the history of gardening in Bengal. The idea of gardening 
was brought to Bengal by the Mughals. We know nothing about gardening in 
Bengal in the Sultanate period. We can conjecture that there was a garden‘in 
the Lalbagh Fort. There are still ancient fountains and a hammam. The water. 
supply system for their garden, fountains and hammam is the subject of this 
note. : A : 

Shamsul Alam is of opinion that water was drawn from the adjacent 
Buriganga river by Persian wheel. This is probable but at present the place 
where water was lifted from the adjacent river cannot be located. The 
Buriganga. has receded to the south. But probably it touched the southern. 
rampart wall in this part. At present it is found that this part of the fortifi- , 
cation has: a double wall to strengthen. it further. The south-west corner tower 
may tentatively be identified as the place from where water was lifted for the 
whole of the Fort arca. It is probable that there was a water reservoir at the top 
of the south-west corner of the rampart wall. There are 2 channels of 4° 


diameter for water in the south rampart wall supporting the idea that water -~ 


must have been lifted from the river. It is in the same alignment with the 
south-west corner tower. There is still a reservoir in existance for water on the 
south side of the tomb of Bibi Pari. This reservoir on high ground provided 
water for the whole of the Fort, fountains and the hammam on the cast: 
Water flowed from it down a slab placed at a 45° angle to the ground. There 
were four square canals and fountains:on the four sides of the Tomb of Bibi 
Pari. In the southern canal three relatives of Shaista Khan were buricd and at 
present there only three sarcophagi in it. During excavation: work in 1980 
A.D. the water supply system of Lalbagh Fort was unveiled-to the scholars and 
the departmental officers. 

There was a pipeline of one foot diameter running cast-west through the 
Fort area. It probably started from the mosque of prince Azam and ran to the 
tank on the east through the tomb of Bibi Pari and the Audience Hall. This 
terra-cotta water channel had a connection with the fountains of the four 
sides of the tomb of Bibi Pari and the hammam adjacent to the Audience Hall. 


This ancient terra-cotta pipeline used for water supply in these days was `’ 


placed at the depth of 5'-6" in the ground and masonry walls were placed on 
F ° 
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either side of it and the top of the pipeline was covered by a concrete slab as a 
precautionary measure so that it could not be destroyed by any pressure or hit 
from any side. In the hammam also there were narrower carthen pipes 
through the seas Thari was ao a ohal and a on : he — floor 











water for eine Pog 





to the tank Buia we are not certain a to Aacies 
there was any nort] pe-line for supplying water inthe Fort area. A 
garden of the char-bagt ysl om demands it but it had not been examined at 
Lalbagh in that way. Recently we have discovered a small well an the south- 
eastern corner of the mosque of prince é Azam. 

Excavation work was conducted in this Fart: in 1 1987 A. D. to find the place 
for supply of water in the Fort. But no well, as somic scholars Supposed, was 
discovered. An cast-west canal was exposed to the west of the reservoir and at 
the top of th rai ed portion of the Fort. It has a horizontal carthen pipe 
althrough it s thickness with some vertical copper fountains attached to it. The 
shape of these fountains is like a hubbie-bubble (hookah). 

New canals and fountains have been laid out by the Directorate of... 
Archacology. According to the new plan a central. pool hasbeen. created ino 
between the tomb: of Bibi Pari and the Audience Hall. It measures 40'X40' and 
its depth was 50'X0'... The depth. of the modern canals. has been reduced 
bial and gared es put on all canals. All the canals are 12'-0" wide. 

ains in‘all of these canals and lights h have been placed 
5 or illumination. R, 


east-west from: ihe. mosque. 
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Dr. A. OK Me Shamsul Alam, wood; p. 73 Directorate of a 5 Museums, od. 
1981), p. 38. z 
This note has been E with assistance Monir Ahmed, Archaeological 


Engineer, Directorate of Archacology, Dhaka. 
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A view of terre cotta pipe 
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Sectional view of the water-supply line 
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A Persian Wheel 
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Water supply system in between the tomb and the mosque 
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Pipeline for water supply in front of the hammam 
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Pipeline of supplying water from the back of the hammam to the 
tomb of Bibi Pari 
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Details of pipeline for supplying water to the reservoir on the 
cast of the tomb 





Pipeline for supplying water from the back of he hammam to the 
tomb of Bibi Pari. 








Review Article 
| i i 7 Kie m 7 eres Defoe 


- Serajul Islam Choudhury 


“The ‘pélatively unimportant writings ofa major writer. are “not a as ünwor = 
thy of attention as they are ordinarily supposed to be. This is. what. Fakrul 
Alam's book on Daniel Defoe* proves in its thoreugh-going way. He has 


examined the colonial writings of Defoe, some of. which, as he himself notes, 


— have slid into oblivion and at least two of which were until recently unattrib- 


> uted to Defoe. What this work undertakes, and does competently, is to... 


-demonstrate that Defoe was an idealist who. believed. in the necessity and 
efficacy of colonisation for achieving national. prosperity. 

Alam's undertaking | makes. him assess his materials carefully, abat 
enthusiastically. Whereas it is customary to approach Defoe's. non-fictional: 
__ writings through his creative works, he does it the other way round. There is 
no denying that it is the creative artist in. Defoe who makes the propagandist 
in him significant yet, as this study shows, Defoc's colonial writings have a 
value of their own, and, what is more important, the creative artist. himself 
can be seen in a new. perspective. if his ideological commitments. are taken 
into account. The final view that emerges from Fakrul Alam's book is not of- 
_two Defoes, but of one. This Defoe i is an indivisible whole and not a conglom- 
eration of parts. A common ideology runs through this great writer's works, 


— _ binding them together, and, indeed, inspiring them to get written. And the 
value of Alam's book does not. lie mercly in the» consideration given to 








he Defoe's usually neglected writings, but. also in the systematic analysis.of the 
ideological content of his works-major as well as minor. | | 
The author knows what he has set out. to do. His book has a definite 
Š ‘beginning, a rich middle, and a positive end. He lets us know, as he goes. 
along, what he is about to prove.at each successive stage of his journey. To my 
mind, the best par t of this i impressive book, product of his academic research, 
is the chapter called "Baconianism and Defoe's The History, of the Principal. 
_ Discoveries and Improvements" in which he traces the links of Defoe's. 








vulgarised | the aristocratic philosopher. The exposure of the use of religion — 
: language as instruments of colonialism offered in the book & also | 





D niel Defoe : Colonial Propagandist (Dhaka : Dhaka University Press, 1991). 


< colonial ideas with those of Bacon, noting that Defoe had somewhat =- 
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important and fully convincing. Alam's reading of Defoes must have been 
painstaking, for he has read everything written by that prolific writer and 
almost everything written on him till the writing of this book. His 
understanding illuminates.what-his industry gathers. , 

The idealist in Defoe that Fakrul Alam identifies and uncovers is a man . 
of his time-of the late seventeenth and carly cighteenth centuries. 
Unmistakably, he belongs to the tradition of empire builders from Sir Walter 
Raleigh to Cecil Rhodes via Robert Clive. His ideology is simple-it is one of 
multiplying and replenishing, of subjugating and exploiting; and, although. 

it has complexities and ambivalences, particularly on such moral questions as 
savory and cruclty, its operation continues unimpeded.. 

: As Fakrul Alam sces them, Defoc’s protagonists, most of them colonial 
are industrious and aggressive, selfish and inventive, generally frugal and _ 
basically selfish; and sometimes cruel, even Hneda S! so. They have sides 
that attract as well as those that repel. 

Obviously, there is a built-in irony in an undertaking of the present kind. 
For it makes the author himself an idealist. There are moments in this critical 
study when one finds the authour arguing like an idealist on behalf of his 
subject, who, he thinks, is for greater an idealist. To take one or two examples. 
Right at the beginning of his book Alam makes the point that "Defoe's bid to — 
interest the reading public in overseas enterprise diverted him towords 
fictions and away from the available and the substantiable". This view is 
likely to be ‘questioned by the common reader of Defoe. For it tends to suggest 
that Defoe created his unforgettable characters to suit the Procrustean bed of a 
formulated idcology and was not fascinated by the characters’ themselves 
who were idealists in their own peculior ways, but were not,to- be sure, 
preachers of their ideologies in any obrious manner: Should it be truc that 
Defoe turned to fictions with a view to making the reading public interested 
in overseas enterprise then Defocs Roxana, important as it is would have fit 
into that assessment. The fact that it docs not, which must be the reason why 
that work has not been included in the present study, ae suggests that the 
assessment is questionable. i | 

Secondly, even of the fictional works he discusses, the second part of Cap- 
tain Singleton docs not lend itself to the nation that propagandist motives 
worked behind the creation-of Defoe's characters inasmuch as’ in that part of 
the fiction the propaganist has, to use Dr. Alams own words, "turned pirate 
and no longer typifies the colonial explorer”. How did Colonel Jack, in the 
work named after him, intend:at the beginning to be a planter for the simple 
reason that he was taken to America as a slave, and not as a free agent. 

The fact of the matter is that Defoe is above everything clse, an imaginative 
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writer and that his claim to greatness and universality is precisely in his 
ability to create characters which are both living and life-like. Defoe's 
characters, like their compccrs in literature have typical qualities in them; but 
they are individuals before they are types. And'it is certainly significant that 
the primary difference between his fictional and’ non-fictional writings is 
caused by the presence of characters in the former and their absence from the 
latter. This is illustrated in Fakrul Alam's own discussion as well. There is a 
work by Defoe called A New Voyage Round the World in which he narrated 
in an unnamed person whom Alam appropriately calls one dimensional, 
being all essence and very little excistence: In the same manner, one can 
explain the inferiority if the Further adventure of Robinson Crusoe by 
referring to the fact that in that sequel to the original work Defoe was unable 
to create a three.dimensional charecter like Robinson. The contradictions and 
ambivalences Alam has noticed in Defoe’s characters can, of course, be 
analysed , as he has done, in terms of the class background to which they 
belong; but we must not lose sight of the fact that these charecters are 
supposed to be human beings and that no one is really human without 
cantradicting his own-self in very many ways. Were they to be without those 
' weaknesses, Defoe's characters would have been less credible and attractive as 
they are now. 
- The book under discussion, excellent as it is, raises a basic question about 
the very relationship between art and ideology. No writer, we all know, is a 
great writer without being, at the same time, a profound philosopher. But to 
overemphasize the importance of ideology is to run the risk of neglecting the 
imaginative aspects of his creativity. The question of Defoe's success asa 
promoter of the idea. of colonization or of his own favorite schemes raised at 
the end of the book: is not unexpected in the context of the discussion that 
precedes it; but of greater moment is the truth that.so far as‘colonial idcas and 
ideals are concerned Defoe is not as much an inventor as a representative of a 
class in a historical period of time. The question, should we ask it, ought 
‘really to be not so much about what ‘his ideas have achieved as about what 
they reflect. | 
In the present study, as dewan Defoe is a typical Englishman. In a 
justly well-known essay Virginia Woolf had noted that Robinson Crusoe 
resembles one ‘of the anonymous productions of ‘the race rather than effort of 
a single mind, she is right. But by way of a footnote one could perhaps add 
that a-race docs not write a book. as easily as a class docs, and that a class 
belongs to history. And this is what Fakrul Alam demonstrates. His Defoe is 
middle class; and the English middle class of Defoe's time was in no way less 
heterogencous and amorphous than it ordinarily is. It had its Whigs and its 
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Tories, its Defoc's as well as its Swift's. Swift we recall, did not think much of 
projects, including the colonial ones". He has made fun of projectors in his 
Gulliver's Travels and spoken disparagingly of Defoe as a writer, calling his 
names, in a private letter. The opposition between the two.is, indeed, polar, 
and goes much beyond the political stance of the Tory against the whig. 
Swift's anti-colonial. stand was rooted in his lack of faith in projects in 
general, and, more clearly, in his feelings for Irealand as a subjugated country 
in particular. Defoe's middle class is patently unlike the type represented by 
Johnson and Addison, the one.an.and Tory and the other a gentle Whig. 

He typifies the other segment, drawn from the tradesmen. and the 
empire-builders. The infrastructure on which the coffee-house culture of 
Augustan London was founded was not built by the Johnsons and the Addi- 
sons who became its culture here, but by the known and unknown 
Robinsons, of England, in so far as the individual Robinson represents the 
class Robinson. l we | 

Perhaps it would not be inappropriate to call Defoe's middle class Puritan. 
The English. were Puritans long before Puritanism was born. For ever 
Beowulf, despite the music and drinking around him, was a Puritan in his 
earnest dutifulness and, even more importantly, in his determined struggle 
for liberty. Liberty, at that stage, was threatened not by the state but by the 
forces of nature. That quest for liberty together with earnestness and 
dutifulness remained a feature of the Anglo-Saxon culture, to be taken over 
and developed by the middle class. T. M. Forster was not wide off the mark 
when he called the English character as essentially middle class. colonialism is 
not a cause but.an effect of the predominance of the middle-class attitude 
towards life in England. This attitude could be called, in the absence of a better 
designation, Puritanical. Originating right from the time of Beauref, it has 
continued to develop through Defoe till the modern times: Defoe's ideology 
is also characterized, as Dr Alam's book demonstrates, by a desire for space. 

Behind this desire worked the personal history of a man -who was 
impecunious almost all his life and had konwn the inside of a prison more 
than once for both political and economic reasons and died in hiding from 
creditors. The class background of tradesman looking for markets has also 
been operative. Here, asin many other places, the class predilections coalesed 
with those of the individual to produce a hunger for space. wonderlust 
we notice in his characters is directly connected with their er r's anxious 
quest ‘or liberty. In this search. Defoe has as his compar is two other 
tans of the. seventeenth century -Milton and Bunyan. The Puritans of the 
lower sailing to America were his predecessors, ideologically speaking. 
e's ack of, passion and faith-in calculation are both symptomatic of that 
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ddle-class culture of the well-developed bodies, fairly developed minds, 
nd undeveloped hearts, spoken of so succinctly by E. M. Forster. It must 
z also be admitted that the liberalism of the Arnolds and Forster is not 
© © gencalogically unconnected with the colonialism of Defoe. 
< To be sure, it is profoundly ironical and disturbing that the writer | 
ha consistently sought to give his characters the liberty of space- shoul 
und himself hopelessly. bound both by law and penury. But: g aa 
sF iappenings are not uncommon, either, About a hundred years ago_ the same 
fate had befallen the. great Spanish writer, the father of the novel, Cervantes. i 
He gave his Don Quixote uncommon freedom of exploits, but himself dicd in 
neglect. 
Columbus, the discoverer had not had a better fate. Maybe the foretodings 
-= of bondage overhung their subconscious mind to make their interest in. 
ie liberty urgent and irrepressible. 
~~ Fakrul Alam is absolutely right in pointing out the difference between 
Defoe and Conrad in their ‘colonial writings. He calls Conrad an ironist. 
Conrad was, of course, ironical. But his irony was unlike Swift's for it was 
tragic, and not satirical. Defoe, too, knew that life has its sufferings, but 
he refused to take it tragically. That made him a believer in colonialism. 
Conrad, on the other hand, found in colonialism a hearteless system of exploi- 
tation which hurts not only the victim but also the victimiser. 
This book on Defoe will be of interest to the specialist as well as the 
“non specialist, for here we have the knowledge of the reseacher presented in a 
“pleasant and persuasive manner. Among other things, it helps one to see 
Daniel Defoe as a part of a tradition to which he belonged, and to the enrich- 
~ ment of which he made his contribution. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Emma Duncan, Breaking the Curfew: A Political Journey Through 
Pakistan, (London: Arrow Books, 1989). 


Since its creation in 1947 Pakistan's history has been bedevilled by the 
very ideals which were thought to have played major role in its genesis. Its 
birth in 1947 was justified on two grounds: that the new state would offer the 
Muslims of the subcontinent a place to live in a ‘Hindu exploitation’ free 
socicty, and that Islam would play a significant role in the affairs of the new 
state. But the history of Pakistan cannot claim that it has been able to achieve 
either one of those two principles. Between 1947 and 1971-when Bangladesh 
became independent the Bengalis found out that the 'Hindu exploitation’ of 
the pre-1947 days was simply replaced with the Punjabi exploitation. 
Pakistan's history since 1971 is also not free of these charges. A vast majority 
of the Sindhis, the Baluchis and the Pathans believe that the Punjabis are 
coalescing with the Muhajirs (term commonly used to identfy those 
migrating to Pakistan from India at the time of partition in 1947) to dominate 
Pakistan's politics and economy to the deteriment of interests of the former. 

Much has also been said about the ‘Islamic characteristics’ of Pakistan. The 
very idea of Pakistan, it has been argued , ¢mbodies the Islamic principles. The 
pakistan elites always identified, Islam as the country's state religion. 
However, rather than building Pakistan along with those Islamic views. the 
rulers of Pakistan, tended to use religion as a tool in politics. In 1971, President 
Yahya Khan and his generals justified the genocide in East Pakistan (now 
Bangladesh) in the name of protecting the sovereignty and integrity of one of 
the world's largest Muslim countries. Once Ziaul Huq came to power in 1977 
he also used Islamic slogans to suppress any opposition to his rule. By 
- insisting on an Islamic political system--which he defined as partyless Ziaul 
Huq tended to-legitimize and sustain his dictatorial rule in Pakistan. 

Emma Duncan's book is all about these and. more. Broadly speaking, she 
writes about the dashed hopes and aspitations of the Pakistani people. She 
succeeded in breaking through the veil of secrecy of Pakistani socicty and 
brings into the open the hypocrisy of Pakistani politics. The author is well 
placed to write on the subcontinent. Working with the South Asian Desk of 
the FBIS since 1986, she toured Pakistan for cight months in 1988. The result: 
a superb book written with passion and penctrating eyes that present some of 
the many times told storics about Pakistani politics. But she does it more 
convincingly than any ond else. Written in an easy to read style, the book is, 
in fact, a primer on Pakistani politics. She has successfully exposed the 
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discrepancy -the gulf of difference between the praxis and the practice of its 
politics. Duncan vividly describes how little the busicnessmen, politicians, 
members of the armed forces, pay attention to the ideals of Pakistan. 

To be fair, Duncan is not alone in writing about the inconsistencies 
between the ideals and the drill in Pakistan politics. Harrison (1986-267) wrote 

: "Thirty Nine years after partition. Pakistan had yet to establish a stable polity 
based on a broadly accepted constitutional consensus. Among the many 
factors that have contributed to the conspicuous political failure, the most 
sensitive and intractable ħas been the built-in conflict between dominant. 
Punjabi and Muhajir (immigrant) elites and the non- -Punjabi ethnic groups 
indigenous to the areas that have made up Pakistan." 

Why did the Pakistani elites fail to establish a stable political entity? 
Duncan offers an explanation. Reporting her talk with a man described by 
herself as ‘one of the central figures in the country in the past couple of 
decades (p. 13), she writes : "There are two sorts or nations, he said those 
rooted in the soil, and those rooted in ideas. India belongs to the first category : 
it has grown gradually out of the things that have happend to a particular bit 
of earth, Pakistan, on the other hand, was crea ted by the descendants of people 
who thundered into the area from Tashkent, Afghanistan, Iran, Saudi Arabia, 
with sword in one hand, the Koran in the other, expansion or conversion ' 
(p. 13). This forcignness’ of Pakistan led its clites to take a unitary approach (as 
opposed to an accommodative one as in India) in nation-building. Therefore, 
unity of the country had to be imposed. There was no appreciation for a policy 
of developing it from the ground-up. As a result any political demand, par- 
ticularly one stipulating regional autonomy, was considered anti Pakistani by 
the elites in Karachi and later in Islamabad. | 

_ Pakistan had to pay a heavy price for such a policy. One of the fundamen- 
tal reasons for the break-up of Pakistan in 1971 was the non-fulfilment of the 
Bengali demand for regional autonomy. The Awami League's now famous 
Six-Point Programme, announced in 1966, was designed to provide regional 
autonomy to Pakistan's provinces Instead of considering — it with political 
maturity. the Pakistani clites described this programme as anti-Pakistani and 
later tried and jailed the leader of the Awami League, Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman. If this Paa had been e as the basis of f negotiation. for. i 





against a Khan leading to his resignation and coming to power ‘of General 
Yahya Khan | 

‘Although Yahya Khan in the begining, showed some flexibility in mecting 
the’ oe. demands later events proved that t this was no more than a tem- 
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ary phase. He and his colleagues in the Pakistani mi litary were no differ- 


Awami League winning the majority of the Pakistan National Assembly 
| seats, Islamabad demurred. With the failure of political talks’ sctween General 
Yahya Khan and Sheikh Mujibur Rahman in Dhaka in March, the Pakistani 
military tried to impose the unity of the country through a policy of genocide 
in East Pakistan. Faced with extinction, the Bengalis had no other alternative 
but to fight back with arms. Out of this armed struggle emerged Banglsdesh. 

_ The emergence of Bangladesh in 1971 is an important lesson for the 
Pakistan elites : that Pakistan's national integration cannot be accomplished 
: through the barrels of guns. But by analyzing Pakistan's history since 1971 it 
does seem that Islamabad has not learnt its lessons. Within two years of the 
break-up of Pakistan in 1971. Pakistani troops were once again back trying to 
impose. integration through the use of force in the province of Baluchisfan. 
By the time the fighting subsided in 1977, hundreds were killed in the 
provnee. Althiough Pakistan was spared another break-up the unity of the 
country suffered another severe shock, majority of the Baluchis felt alienated 









from the idea of Pakistan's unity. It was not long before the Sindhis with their 


demands for Sindhu Desh and the Pathans with their renewed claim for 
Pakhtoonistan began to question the unitary from of Pakistan. Because as 
Harrison (1986:270) describes they perceived ‘Pakistan i. e the Punjabis and the 
Muhajirs, as having occupied and annexed their territories forcib! y as an 
imperial power. 

Duncan's probing study of Pakistan shows the elaborate relationship 
between the vices of politics, corruption, black money, hypocrisy on the one 
hand and the people who are involved. in them, businessmen, landlords, 
tribal chiefs, urban upstarts, politicians, religious leaders, civil servants and 


‘the military elite, The presence of sub-nationalism in Sindh, Baluchistan and. 
the North Western Frontier Province, does not signal the end of Pakistan. 
However, it must be emphasized that Pakistan clites must take lessons from 
the country's Past history. They must make efforts to build | the basis. of a 





nt than the past elites of Pakistan. Following the elections of 1970, with the 


consensus politics in Pakistan. Othrwise, the country may face a fate similarto o o0 


thatof 1971. 
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amal Siddiqui, Local Government in South Asia: A Comparative Study. 
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Local governments are important entities as they provide opportunities e 
to citizens in politics at the grassroot level. Local- governments. ča yan 


effective role in inplementation of the policies of the national governments. 
Local governments can provide significant input in the delivery of essential 
services at the commmunity level. a oe 
But, in reality, local governments in Asian countries have mostly been. 
utilized as instruments to further partisan and sectarian’ interests of poli- 
ticians and Generals in control of national governments. In the process, local 
issues of importance have been ignored. The local level leaders have been 
unsuccessful in implementing national policy pertaining to local issues. 
Kamal Siddiqui's edited volume Local government in South Asia: A com- 
parative Study should be viewed in the context of realities obtaining in the 
countries concerned. Given: the constraints Siddiqui and his collaborators 
have made meaningful contribution in the area. : : | 
The book contains nine chapters and an appendix. Chapters two to nine 
include country studies. The country studies cover all the seven countries: 
Bangladesh, Bhutan, India, Maldives, Nepal, Pakistan and Sri. Lanka-of 
the region. The first and last chapters provide an introduction and an 
overview. | 
-= The major objective of the volume is to depict the major trends of local 
governments-rural and urban-in south Asian countries in a comparative 
framework. The variables used for the purpose, of comparison are numerous. 
The variables include (a) historical evolution, legal basis and political back- 


ground of local governments; (b) their structure, composition and functions; 
(c) local government finance; (d) personnel systems of local governments; and- 


fe) central-local relation. N 
The introductory chapter sets the fone of the book by presenting the 


similarities and the dissimilarities among the South Asian countries in terms _ 
of the political systems, religious, economy and Societal features. More impor- _ 


tantly, the chapter includes charatcristics of a local government system and 
merits and demerits of such a system of governance. But one can raise a valid 
question as to what are the distinctions between a local government system 
and that of a local self-government system: It is clear what the contributors of 
this volume are calling a local government system is actually a local 
government system at least the way they have defined it. 

All the chapters which. contain country studies include a wealth of 
information as to the various aspects of the local government system, past as 
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well as present. The country studies have been. prefaced with a short. but use- 
ful introduction. about the size, demographic patterns, governan es ystem, etc. 
Itis clear that data have been meticulously collected and arranged ina 
systematic and readable manner. But one. of the. key. probleme of the saan 
studies is their descriptive nature. ‘ens re ee 

But by all account the best chapter of the One is the fase one, or not 
only provides a critical evaluation of the main trend in the South. Asian local 
abso system but presents a very challenging. perstective for the future. 

The present reviewer believes that some of the crucial issues pertaining to 
the composition and functioning. of ,local governments:chave not. been 
critically focused upon in the volume. Some of the key questions have not. 
even been raised. How representative are local: government bodies? Do local 
government bodies actually influence and shape national policies? To what 
extent local governments are. financially self-reliant? Raising the above 
questions would have led the contributors to probe deeply into such issues as 
type of persons elected, socio-economic background of the candidates and 
their key supporters, manner in. which elections are conducted and role of vi~ 
olence and rigging in the electoral process and subsequent impact of that on 
election -results, percentage of cligible voters casting their ballots with their 
class background nature.of influence of local government bodies over nation- 
al policy making process, extent of dependence of local goverments. on na 
tional governments to petrom basic developmental functions in terms of fi- 
nance and personnel. P EET 

On the whole, the volume is a geleia EIN to the growing ann 
on local government. There is littic doubt that the book will be received well 
by students, researchers and academics who are interested in the-area of local 
government. 3 
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Tables : Tables should be given separately, marking their positions in the 
manuscript, using such numbers as TABLE 1, TABLE 2, etc., with appropriate 
heading. 


Illustrations, Graphs, Charts : These should be drawn in seep black ink on 
thick drawing paper, clearly and Icgible within the printing area with 
appropriate legends. 


Footnotes : These should be numbered consecutively and placed at the 
end of the manuscript. 


Sample Reference Entries : Robert H. Ferrell, American Diplomacy : A 
History (New York : W. W. Norton and Company Inc., 1975), p. 10 or pp 399- 
405. 


W. Rayomond Duncan, "Cuba in the Caribbean and Central America : 
Limits to Influence" in Michael Erisman and John d. Martz (eds.), Colossus 
Challenged : The Struggle for Caribbean Influence (Boulder, Colorado : 
Westview Press, 1982), pi 15 or pp 500-525. ; 


Murray I. Leaf, "The Puane crisis", Asian Survey, Vol. XXV No. 5, May 
1985, p. 470. 
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